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Chicago Kids Die in 
Polio Shot Snafu 


By MAX GORDON 


IN CHICAGO, last week, they buried a Negro boy of two, victim 
of the dread polio disehse. His was one of four such deaths rec ordel in 


— that city this year. For the parents of this child, and the families of the 

July 22, 1956 other three, the promise of the Salk anti-polio vaccine has proved a cruel mirage. So, 
Price 10 Cents! too, has it for the 165 other Chicagoans laid low by the disease in the year of L956. 
and bumbling ol dollar “chasing 


Appeal to » Readers of the Worker bing ofl dolla hasing 


the vaccine? Or have ae te 
oa at | 3 sisonethil -——— - pb distribution Af the 


Reentered as second ciass 
Office at New York, N. Y., 


Vol. XXII, No. 
(16 Pages) 


30 
ol 


An Urgent 


We must report to you, 
our readers and partners in 
this joint publishing) enter- 
prise, that your newspaper 
has about reached the end 
of its rope financially. 

The circumstances 
In April, 
through the Emergency Commit- 
a S$LO00.000 
going 


been aosacribice to the fumbling 


LOrprisé 


and 


~~ 


Vaccine 

It is. much too early to 
vive the full story regarding the 
elfectiven vaccine. The 
polio SC ASOT) has stil] ct long Way 


; 
ay. VTE. 


‘ss of the 


aaa 
Sao 
* eee” on 


to go arc Is uitt lits heaviest in 
Angust. But telling facts 
have Appeare In Various 
localities. 

Ir ( bir JO), a) 
tell us that mn to 
July 15, 


Casc’s yt 


NUTT 
are these: to clate 


there was launched, 


instance, they 
last Sunday, 
there have been 169 
polio this Vea4r, and four 
with 
4 Cascs oO deaths during 
he > P a | . ' ae ee, the VETY . Sune period last VCat, 

on such drives each year. ow Mo fF a RS % Se al es * | 
The $100,000 the : | | a 2 HOW can it be, you will ask. 
absolute minimum needed, and Is the Salk vaccine useless, then? 
But if vou view the facts more 
closely, you see this is not so. 
Of the 169, only 16 had received 
the vaccine. The rest, two-thirds 
of them children under five who 
had had ihe “shots” in 


tee for a Free Press, 
fund 


through 


drive to keep us 
the 


readers know, we have depended 


! ] 
deaths. ay Compared OQ3may 


and ay 


cummer. As our 


goal was 
we had to have the full amount 
by mid-July. 

the drive is still short 
$25.000. We 


making it up, nor 


To date, 
by nearly have no 
dvi 


way ol any 


school. did not recieve the bene- 
fit of this new 
Nor 


‘ 1s ™ >». . . ’ . ste Aye “e nail ae “gen See 

individual read- ey aie se soot Se, . , | SS er cere 16 \ 
. ‘ a Poe rae 2. . : oe ee 
- , at ve. ’ “- “ “ ~~ . . no , *. ys 


credit leit to fall back on. : 
boon to mankind. 


dy they tt el us Whether 
ee i] been so inoculat- 
dd One shot or two, 
Tl ‘ctive, dose 1S three 
“dare those 

ved this. 

sourd ot Health 
little doubt of the 
vite e. It has now 
Openc C'idy clinic ‘ 
throughout the city. to adminis 
tive, 


only 


So, fram here on in, it is up to 


| * 
eacn and every 


er devoted to the paper—as to 
continue to 


that 


you 


’ 
STiOLS pycice 


Knowing there are thou- 
who will readily 
slight 
keep vour paper 
know it is essential, we ask now: 

(1) Regardless of whether or 
not have contributed al- 
ready, you send directly to the 
Emergency Commiitee for a 
Free Pres $10—more, if) vou can 
afford it—without delay, It 
EVERY reader devoted to our 
paper responds, we can meet our 
immediate need. 

(2) That you 
business to reach 
other supporters of 
this week, tell them what the 
situation is, ask them) to con- 
tribute $10 even if it hurts, and 
get the money to us or the Emer-' 
gency Committee. 


sands ol 


SOOTHES 


make sactifice to =. co Sa - ne etl aC seems 


going il you i 
Fel ‘\ 


under 


' ’ 
Hictren 


vou 
: las 


SCULSOT] 


Or let us take New York. Here 
two-thirds of all children in the 
most susceplible age—six months 


At Shriners Hospital for Cc rippled Childr en, 
to 15 vears—received one or two 
shots. Total number of polio vic- 


Labor Aims at Victory i in '56V a Focaeops eb 


By CARL HIRSCH is 25, of which four received 
ere oT “a | | 3 moculations. 
CHICAGO.—Across the U.S., this week and next, a series of conferences is None of these 23 has died.-But 
testing the ability of an organization called COPE to cope with labors political prob- last vear, there were four deaths 
lems of 1956. Here in Chicago, one such five-state conference broke from routine at and 10S cases, ay of July 16. And 
several points. The AFL-ClO in the last epidemic year of 1949, 
oie & a me! om there were 154 cases as of this 
Committee on Political Educa- ~ in ere . 4 case Prete if 
tion parley revealed new po- tion “ol hibicaiaibe by August that wai 
All checks and money orders litical vitality, now that the la- It Be weeialell |, naa Rage 
gency Committee for a Free | ; examples of both Chicago and 
ay Send these or cash to the At times, the New York, that the disease this 
Committee at 575 6th) Avenue crackled with indignation year has struck heaviest by tar 
Room 301, New York City; or reflected the among those who had not been 
bring your contributions to our = 750) delegates to get on with Ue 
job of defeating labor's enemies 


Los Angeles. 


make! it your 
at least five 


this paper 


with 
New- 


the 


break a strike 
and bloodshed, 
castle, Ind., a meeting ol 
Perfect Circle local ot the 
United Auto Workers, he said, 
oversubscribed its  dollar-for- 
COPE drive by 176 percent. 
The parley tried to draw the 


helped 


troops 


an administra- 
fat cuts. 


Congress anc 


by and for the number 


' 
wate, 


not as though labor 
its old political 
some of these 
have been on. the 
agenda since the days of Labor's 
Non-Partisan League 20° years 
and belore. But the sc arch 
approaches 


Wis 
re-hashing 


And 


Wal 
conterence problems. 


anid problems 
readiness of the 
ago, sober lessons of 17 states where 
here labor's political weakness has 
OM: resulted in passage of the SO- 


vaccinated, and only touched | 
office at 35 E. 12th St. , Sth floor. 


very lightly upon that group that 
Was for new 
ASSIGNMENT U. S.A. 


had been vaccinated, Perhaps il 
the tacts were known concern- 


called laws and ing the number ot shots received, 


Spain--20 Years After 


By JOSEPH-NORTH 
THE olive groves stand 
dusty-green in’ the fields 
where the bombs fell and 
children that stared at the 
skies darkened by Capronis 
mad Jumkers and \iesserschmits 
pe are} men. to- 
day moving in 
the country- 
sicie among 
the |grapes or 
they are wom- 
en tending 
the looms in 
Catalonia: and 
and) in Ma- 
drid, near the 
Puerto del 
Sol, sits an aging, corpulent man 
who loves to wear ‘hie brilliant 
Crimson sash around his waist- 


Franco is the name. 

Twenty vears passed, this 
week, July 1S, since the gener, i! 
who vowed to uphold the Re pul- 
lic of Spain betrayed his sacred 
oath. His conspiracy to destroy 
the government that had been 
chosen by Spain's majority. ex- 
ploded on the world. 

Who, living through 
days, can forget? 

Those times touched the con- 
science of humanity in a way 
few historic- moments ever did, 
Living through them one under- 
stod “ahh men forsook — their 
homes, like Lafayette, Kosciusko, 
von Steuben, to cross the seas 
and volunteer their lives to the 
young American republic. 

* 


line. 


those 


the mo- 


TWENTY years later, 
(Continued on Page 5) 


(1) Getting the voting records 
of Congressmen labor's rank- 
and-tile, 

(2) Registering the great mass 
of the unregistered workers, 

(3) Raising the “voluntary dol- 
lars” tor the COPE tund, 


(4) Involving the womenfolk. 
The temper of COPE today 
was expressed in the report of a 
South Chicago steel union del- 
egate who talked bitterly of the 
stee| strike, forced Crt the work- 
ers by “the operators of the in- 
dustry who feel they have the 
administration in their corner.” 
* 
IT WAS in the 
consin CLO president Charles 
Schultz who spoke of the Koh- 
bee strike and of organizing “ts 
defeat a Senator (Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy) we're not proud of, and 
to repeal a law (the anti-labor 
Catlin haw) that we refuse to 
live with.” 
Aud the tone was expressed 
by a delegate from a_ town 
where public officials recently 


words ot W is- 


right-to-work 
also of one state where such 

law was repealed, In Louisiana, 
the united labor movement went 
to work te change the legislature 
this year and were instrumental 


(Continued on Page 4) 


— 
Qe ee 


TEXTILE LABOR, 


stopped this noncense” 


magazine of the 
of America asks in its July issued an editorial 
of jailing Communists? 


the eflectiveness of the vaccine 
might be more boldly demon- 
strated. 
x 
IT WAS in mid-April of 1955 


soos Vega on Page 13) 


Textile Union Magazine Says It's Time 
To ‘Stop Nonsense’ of Tailing Communists 


Textile Workers Union 
“isnt it time we 


The one-paragraph editorial follows: 


“For a long time now we have been busy 


jailing domestic 


communists for their poltical opinions and chdckite out ‘a goyern- 


ment service anyone who 


sneezed, 


said 


‘gesundheit 
Not one of the prisoners has heen charged with espionage, 


when a communist 


much less convicted; and not one of the ‘risks’ has turned out to be a 


communist. 
but that we'll be outdone. 
stopped this nonsense?” 


Presumably the editorial means 


But the clear danger is not that we'll be subverted 
As Harry 


Cain said, isn't it time we 


“Not one of the prisoners has 


been charged with espionage, much less conyicted” on charges of 


“espionage. 
Another short editorial on the 


same page chides American 


Communists on the “rate the comrades are questioning and analyz 
ing” in the current discussion in the party. 
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Steel Trust in no Hurry 
To Settle; Stockpiles High 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE STRIKE of 650.000 steelworkers enters its fourth week this weekend with) 

the steel stockpiles -still high and. the corporations displaying no haste for settlement. New| 
, ~ “fs . . : : @ 

conferences initiated last week through the slow-moving offices of U. S. Mediation! 


and ° Conciliation continued — at 
Pittsburgh. But 
the prevailing opinion is that there 
the situ- 


7 . 
cl this IS 


is no important change jn 
’ - | ‘ 
John Stephens, U. S. jSteel vice- 
president and spokesman for the 
ms vy Three steel his 
holds to the 


‘ 
a. ‘ 


firms said 


still original ot- 
se } . 
ne tive-veal 


\iE ANWHILE. the |eilects 
. strike upon the economy, firs! 
. ‘ , 
felt }I) tile stee] AdTeaAas., 
7 
. to the country) generally. 
] 
C‘ommerce Department reveal- 
} , 2 ? 7 ‘ } 
at in the period singe thie steel 
har th, yi; 77 ni. 
DeYV Lid seeene l« Su 
2s | . 
al decline of ceiee 
rial produc tj nh. 
measure of what 
:, 1 ’ 
s to Pittsburgh wa 
. ’ ? 
the Bureau ot Business Research 
‘niversitv of Pittsburgh that 


? 
WOOK 


s din losed 


attedted 

roueth a drop in the index fromm 
194.9 to 85.4. There haye 

shortages of steel so far. 


vl | 4 m j } 
meh stockpiling Is frot even 
4 


been Liq 
‘ ry} ntTS 
distributed and some manutactu 
Adee | 
ers are beginning to teell the pinch. 
r | ; ’ f } 

bhose who stockpiled, meanwhile, 
with extortionate 


) 
steel in wWa 


cashing in 
The 


. 1} 
ryving most smail users, 


? 
re noruses 


has bys Ch 


’ 
’ (ij 


COLT MUN mR Cae Ft 


THE steel 
fo SOLE scorching denhnecmition 
aod, of all places in the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, a Paul Block 
The paper's editorial Gf July 11 
titled “Too Calm on Steel Front 
is critical because “no obe in auth 
orily 
alarmed,” 


Jb pen 


SCECTHUS to he Parra lard 


The editorial virtually. contirms 


charges of the steel union that t] 
industry s shutdown Som ¢cthect an 
“jv ntory lockout. The editorial 
Sai S: 

“In retrospect it seems almost 
as if the steel strike has been plan- 
ned, or at least accepted fatalisti- 
cally. Months ago the stockpiling 
of steel in certain indusrties was a 
matter of street-corner conversa- 
tion. Gradually the impressien grew 
that a strike was inevitable, and 
sure enough it came to pass. 


*.« 


From the viewpeint of the in- 
dustrialists who stockpiled steel. 
that may be a most wholesome and 
desirable development. A_ strike— 
always assuming that it doesnt last 
TOO long—would provide an op- 
portunity to work off inventories 
and firm up the market for a boom- 
iv’ fall of four-tone medels and 
her _ prices.” 

Jonouncing the tactic ol 
b'i-zing” an industry through strik- 
ing “terror” into the economy, the 
paper savs “it shouldn't: be neces 
surv to throw thousands of Ameri 
caus out of work to stabilize the 
economy, 


’ $ta- 


¥ 
TILE New York Times estimated 
that by the most liberal ealeula 
tions, the added cost of steel should 
not be more than $5.05 wv ton. Bul 
the JM per noted thie biclhustys Willits 
to like prices by an average of $& 
to $10 a ton, . 
bhe state of Pennsy Wwan a where 
more than a third oof the striking 
s workers are concentrated. re 
porced a promise by federal offi 
Citls to shorteut the delivery of ope 
| Ore loads ol extra surplus food ro} 
distribution striking 
WOrKCTS, 
Seven items are inchided: butte 
se, milk, beans. wheat. corm 
LS5 000 
is with their familids are est) 
mated to include 600.000 Persons, 
The shorteut will make possible the 
distabution within threé ay 
weeks instead of the 
weeks, In two weeks 


wnonyg stee| 


,! 
{ if 

’ s ; 
meal and rice. The state's 
strik 


hou 
Horimnal SiA 
ch if tue strike 
still cou MUCS, the vllicials of the 
rT 


written | 


'Workers. 


Your Money and Your Life 


STEEL STRIKE TWISTERS 


OF THE MANY’ col- 
umns that pass for economic 
analysis of the steel strike, 
we select two for comment. 

First the remarks of that 
sterling advocate of the Ameri- 
can consumer, Sylvia F. Porter of 


the N, Y. Post. She finds (July 


ee 


Southern Textile Strike Hint of Things to Com 


Bes HERE 
- 4 ty iat} eA ; 


‘ >, ie 


Newly-elected president William Pollack, (center) is shown with Negro and white pickets of the 
3.400 striking workers of Lowenstein & Sons Rock Hill Printing and Finishing Co. plant in Rock Hill, 


North Carolina. 


A STRIKE of 3.400 workers at the Rock Hill, 
N. ©. Printing and Finishing plant of the 
Lowenstein & Sons chain/and the 
the AFL-ClO of a batch of 25 organizers tor the 
start of that long awaited drive, is directing the 


eves of the Textile Workers 
southward, 
The three-week strike) by 


— ‘ ‘ ’ 
L957, Is just a Warmup for thi 


things to come, mainly in Nort! 


country s biggest textile state. 


A meeting in Charlotte recently of the TWUA’s 


staff members of the south plus 


assigned them by the AFL-CIO (whose number 
must be at least matched from the 
resources) laid plans for the push to get into stride 


some time near Labor Day. 


The selected targets are the mills of three big 
chains employing some 50,000 workers. 


steel union are to meet with state 
Ofticials on arrangements for the 
distribution of the food to the needy 
strikers. Many thousands, mean- 
while have been registering. 

It was disclosed that without the 
strikers, there are more than a mil- 
lion men, women and children in 
Pennsylvania who are now receiv- 
ing free surplus food. This means 
that so large a number are at an 
economic level low enough to 


? or 
qualify for the food. 


Similar registration for surplus 
lnod is going on in all other strike 
alfected states. 

. 

MOST major unions have al. 
ready assured the steel union full 
support. When the, union deems 
that support necessary it will only) 
lhawe to ask te get many hundreds 
al thousands of dollars, The stec) 
inion was the most generous ot all 
lor the Westinghouse strikers. 


One of the unions to pledge the 
steel union full support is the in- 
dependent Mine, Mill and Smelter’ 
And that pledge was 
wired just a few days after the stee! 
unions raiders were defeated in 
another attempt to wrest the Ana- 
conda Copper Co., smelter at Ana-. 
conda, Mont., from Mine-Mill that 
has had it under contract for many 
vears, 

very thing seemed quuict and 
the mill Wales 
coast to coast. There was very little 


peaceful at from 


vetivity other than checking UL pisse 


Cy by a few pickets, 


( Pid af 


workers \\ | 
had raises totaling only seven cents an hour since 


TWUA for big 


1 
i ( WdPORMLIA. the 


. | \\ LAs (OW) 


big tion are the 


assignment hy 


America others 


are dll 


them in North Carolina. The biggest concentra- 
20,000 
Kannapolis. Then there is a cluster of Burlington 
Industries mills, some 30 on all to be tackled (ot 
the company s 100) mostly in North Carolina, The 
Chattanooga 


Mills workers it 


Clannon 


and in Virginia's 


Roanoke area. The third chain is Pepperell in 


ganizers lor 


Alabama and Georgia. 

Things will be made livelier in North Carolina 
with the assignment by the AFL of eight. or- 
Operation 


Revnolds Tobacco in 


Winston-Salem, to be matched by at Teast equal 


nunyber by 


the Oorvanizers 


the 
Union, Only once before in the history of the 
manufacturer of Camels were iis 8,500 workers 
unmionized—by the left wing now defunct Food and 
Tobacco Workers. An attempt is believed under 
way to bring all pro-union forces in the plant 


Workers International 


Tobacco 


under one roof to win this largest single prize in 


most of it needs. 


the Southland and give the drive the impetus 


-THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 
° Big Vote for NMU Independents 
° Another Snag for Screening 


A HEAVY vote for indepen- 
dent candidates and the reelec- 
tion otf Adrian 


Dutty 


strong opposition, was the big 


vice-president 


over Joseph Curran’s 


surprise in the National Maritime 


Union election, M. Hedley Stone, 


lormer treasurer, who with Duffy 
parted company with Curran 
wnd fought him in the past two 
vears, failed to make the new 
post combining secretary and 
treasurer, which went to Cu 
rans man, former secretary John 
B. MeDougal, but by the slim 
murda of 10407 to: 9.339) tor 
Stone, Dullys victory knocked 
out one of Currans vice-presi- 
dential incumbents, Steve Fed. 
eroff, who drew 8.728 to Duffy's 
9408. But another candidate for 
the three posts. former vice-pres- 
ident Hulbert Warner, who until 
le led an Opposition Zayist 
Curran in the 1954 election was 


the only Negro in the administra- 


tion, drew 6,600 votes in his try 
lor a comeback, Another top 
leader who parted company with 
Curran, Boston Port agent Sven 
Petersen lost te Curran’s man 
with 7,060 votes to & 4825) for 
John T. Reeves, Conran. himself 


opposed by a “token”, gundidate. 


for the first time in ten years, 
was reelected 17,626 to 3,680 
for Charles Abar, San Francisco 
port agent. The total vote cast 
was 23,016, 

a 

CHIEF FEDERAL. District 
Judge Michael J. Roch in San 
Francisco refused to overrule a 
tederal district court order that 
the Coast Guard return im- 
mediately all papers. to some 500 
screened maritime workers, This 
is another victory in the five- 
year struggle against the “see- 
urity. screening started during 
the Korean War, 

The Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals last October ruled the 
screening to be illegal. Then, 
Federal Judge Edward P. Mur- 
phy ordered the papers returned 
to the screer@d men, So far, the 
Coast Guard and Department of 
Justice have refused to carry oul 
the court mings. Now comes 
the Roch decision, 

« 

Some 6,000 members of the 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers (IUE) shut down the 
Westinghouse Corp, at Sharon 
and Greenville, Pa., in a protest 
Against suspension of twe union 

(Continued on Page dd) 


By Labor Research Association 


9) that the strike brings dire 
tidings to her readers. For, “it 
makes it a certainty... that our 
overall cost of living will shatter 
all previous peaks in the months 
ahead’—and go up still more m 
later years under the long-term 
contract. The strike, she inti- 
mates, is not bad for the steel 
steel workers, but 
vast majority” who 
are “Youll feel these 
Wage-price hikes in your OWnl 
pocketbook as they go into ef- 
fect.” 
Let 
ment as to the relationship be- 
tween wages and. prices. Merely 
note that during the last vears 
steel workers have wou succes- 
sive wave boosts totalling more 


magnates or 
harms “the 


‘71 ‘ 
neiwher. 


} } : 
Lis 16 hash thie ancient argu. 


than one-third, while the cost of 
living has scarcely budged! And 
the present ris in foods, 
unrelated to (See our 
monthly “Economic Notes. ) 
Miss that 


large companies can atford to 


is all 


steel}. 


= ; | 
Porter ¢laims only 
? i 
pay decent waves. and tha 
nopoly in industry ts 
om gh Pies 
by the Saime AQDOF, 
COMIMSUDET. ale squeezed hetween 
“tadustrial giantism and “labor 
ay Coune 


The 


? } 
Gennanas are lOc 


aristocrat \ whi h) has 

, if 

unprecedented in America. 

latters wage 

: ] 

me out Stra] biisine: 
ve 


DEAR MISS PORTER— How 
does your theory fit these facts? 


1. The 


is one ol the most sca 


construction industry 
ttered. but 
its workers average 20 cents an 
hour more than stee] workers, 
9, The 
one otf the 
hut its workers earn a dollar an 


tobacco madustr is 


most concentrated, 
hour less than in steel, 

3. Monopoly through merger 
has grown exceptionally rapidly 
recently in the textile industry, 
but textile fabric wages are 
about the same as in 1952, and 
lower in the North, 

Monopoly the 
capitalist svstern, regardless of 
the WiXke level or the decree ol 
labor organization. The giants 
advantages over the small com- 
panies are the Same, regardless 
of the level of wages. which af- 
fects large and small more or 
less alike. The steel—workers 
union, far from helping monop- 
oly, is permitting several smaller 
companies to operate pending 
the contract with the majors. 
This strike by-product gives the 
smalls a “break” they could not 
expect over many vears of “nor- 
mal” business. 

The overwhelmingly majority 
of Miss Porter's readers are not 
“squeezed” by the stcel workers, 
but are themselves workers ex- 
ploited and overcharged — by 
monopolies connected with the 
steel companies by a thousand 
financial ties. Everv gain of the 
steel workers helps New Yorkers 
win higher earnings. The steel 
companies are buttressed by the 
billions of dollars held in’ the 
financial district. The — steel 
workers need the support of the 
millions of people in the shops 
and residential = districts. = A 
“plague - on - both - vour-houses” 
attitude is against the publie in- 
terest, | 


arises Out. ol 


. 
AND NOW [oy 
Trust Co., the main fi 
nancial Jinks to LU. S. Steel and 
Bethlehem. It claims (in its July 
Survey) that labor has nothing 
oO eHow for all US strikes sree 
1933, Real wages went up 76 
percent, productivity 77 per- 
cent, Wages moved with pro- 
ductivity, just as before there 
were uUnONS, 
Onlv a 
Real 


the Guarants 


one of 


‘slight’ = inaceuraey, 
didn't go up, and 
productivity did, befare— there 
were basic jndustrv unions—as 
during the 1920s, Wages went 
down in 1930432 without un- 


Wades 


‘ions, While they held in 1938 


to or@aniza- 


here union 


and 1954. thanks 
tion. In Venezuela, 


(Continued, on Page, 13) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Keystone Labor 


U.S. Steel Offers Free Coffee 
ut Nixes Jobless Compensation 
By JOSEPH POSNER 


MORRISVILLE. Picketers at the Tage UL S. Steel's Fairless 
plant here are being given the silken gldve treatment by the mans 
agement, but many are wondering: Whatikind of fist is really inside 
the glove? 

Yes, the shack near the Wate that houses the pickets wilting 
to take their turn was actual) S. Steel, Also proy ded 
ho TV set, lan, 
colloemaker, Even the each morning with the | 
complime nts of the Hoss, ' crest 


What stops th | (] LOWENFELS 


steocr wor 
al monstration of try vcd tinne iS ig 
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North Star > 
On South Street 


By R. H. B. 


irene 


Negro Lawyers Refused Office 
Space in Downtown Philly ... 


PHILADELPHIA, Three Negro lawvers: recently: signed a 
lease for office space in the Market Street National Bank Building 
in Center City, Philadelphia... the space they applied for was va 
cant and a check for 


Ihe uvent who closed the deal Informed uit Chiree 


il month s rent accompanied the Lehi we LOT. 


set up byl mew 

J | A . . ' | u 

the® comptort Ol thy strikers. is a rad 
} 


Cotted is Sent around 


by the « ONTP ATS 


tuble members of the Philadelphia Bar that it would be necess 


} ! , 
rite approval o| the IWC, Fy fore thie PCTs 


rwhelmed Ty 18 
‘. Stoel Wenl 


Ore tr Lae 
\\ cs | i: Livi |. 


} 
othe athe. Mut it LEPCUT PLOY DOU COdThI 


tc '( Hp ie c., 
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This court case arose tallowing a miling bv! Pennsviwania State 
olticials that Westinghouse strikers were! entitied to unemplovment 1. 2.49 ‘ 
Westinghouse at Virtually il a iv ( ritic “tates hoa question ol ‘Yuce” entered into the transaction 
Business to ehallena ie courts. U. &. Sttel was In review Walter Lowen- A 
C COUSOG UT thy aT le up lely “Sonnets al Love and Lih- neve 
erly’) that appeared recently in 
the Boston Chronicle, the author 
is called “a master of the sonnet 
us a verse-form, 
The review, in part, follows: 
"Mir. Lowentels is a master ol 
the sonnet as a verse-form, and 
this sequence emphasizes his 
mastery anew, especially its come Pe 
tent, | 
“To write poetry worth read. 
ing by. others, a praet rivet have 
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PITTSBURGILE, lones & Laughlin Steel Corporation has nice hington Rhodes, who is a 
words for its emplovers, too.) Theres a paid advertisement by | & TF, 
in all newspapers advising the strikers how to go about continuing 
the company-union Social Tisarance Program “during the period of 


the current strike. - 


lew vearss it comes to mind that 
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samething to say, and Mr Low. vere ty 
enfels has a great deal of the ut ‘awh eto 
most urgenev—'lo stamp out ties estate dealer | 
in Streets that ‘Lom ) Pame 

walked, 

“Arrested under the Smith Act, 
tried in a court inthe City of 
Brotherly Love, and convicted 
under federal ries gg agggereee Bia! “ny nis that Philadelphia is the only city 
POCLUeS| additional tah Whiston gi ‘: Aen BE teh w Une American custom of relusing to rent 4) 
food supplies until eligibility of applicants has) been determined, ie ir hiiebe unde he same stonm and p thie late. dat Sins 
stress which gave birth to the | “' [> iets Gane 
classic autobiography of Jawah- 
avlal Nehru ‘and sunlight crash- 
es through the courtroom door, — 

Aged 59, Mr. Lowentfels has 
four daughters and three grand- 
children, undaunted by the ‘op- 
pressors wrong, confidently al- 
firming: “Il laugh, too, knowing 
our triumph is near. 
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Without doubt the strikers appreciate it, Only sad note: Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corporation is also joined with U.S, Steel in 
suit against unemployment compensation for Westinghouse work- 
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Aqual Joh Opportunity Couneil 


Klecits New Offivers . 

PHILADELPHIA, The Council for Equal Job Opportunity of 
Philadelphia through its executive director Walter ©.) Wenn an 
nounced the election of William L, Davis, of the Gordon-Davis Linen 
Supply Co, as chairman; Charles W, Maxwell, of the William Penn 
Business Institute as vice-president; George B. Morris, recording se 
reuury and business agent of Local 125, Window Cleaners and Main 
Union as treasurer, Rex, H, Benjamin Sissel of the Depart. 
ment of Social Education and Action of the board of 
( hvistians AS SCCTOCTULY, 


Leader said: “Tin thinking of some kind of exemption to waive 
this requirement in order ta facilitate Phe normal 
delivery time of 35 to 40 days may work! a hardship on our people.” 


Leader that the issue 
agenda at this meeting with the union 


David l, \feDonald eitng the fact that steel plants were closed 
down by management prior to the June 30) strike deadline 
that this dispute is a “lockout™-and thereford makes the jobless 
workers eligible for compensation, 


Pa. Demos Who Will Help 
Shape Civil Rights Plank © 


PHILADELPITA.—Most of the 72-member delegation from Pennsylvania to the 
Democratic national convention, which opens Aug. 13 in Chicago, have not announced thei 


position on what kind of @ civil rights plank they favor. For the information of those inter: 
| | ested in obtaining a strong civil 
PHILADELPHIA (COUNTY) rights stand we are publishing: be 


‘low the Pakhhae’s anid Addresses, li)» 
Louis J. Amarando, 1614 Porter Street, HO 2-0504 wether with the telephone numbers 
Herbert S. Levin, 405 South 46th Street; SH 7-1660 ot the elected delegates trom Phila- 
Emanual Weinberg, 2639 South 9th Street; HO 22-1582 ‘delphia and the Pittsburgh area 
Henry Ciantrani, 526 Fitzwater Street (Allegheny County). Where this 
information not given, it may 


Thomas J, Clark, 3515 Chestnut :Street; EV 2-6280 
Charles Papa, 237 N. 65th Street, GR 4-716] ibe obtained by contacting the 
Ralph Dennis, 5015 Spruce Street: GR 6-315] } Democratic city committee, 

Robert N. C. Nix, 4837 Fairmount Avenue; TR 8-0797 | 


]. Sydney Hoffman, 3535 Keusington Avenue; CU 8-7655 A 
Michael J. Towey, 514 W. Huntington Street ae 
Maurice S. Osser, 951 North 6th Street; LO 3-3068 oe 
Hugh P. MeKenna, 119 N, 16th Street 

Earl Chudoff, 1923 North 33rd. Street 

Sumuel A, Kose, Presidential Apartments 
John B, Kelly, 3901 Henry Avenue 

Marv Hersch, 2412 North 9th Street 

John F, Byrne, 1901 Shelmire Street, PI 5-809] 
Francis RK, Smith, 1216 W. Butler Street 


speedy delivery, 


suid (i! COnPpensaullon was not on. the 


iiSISTS 


fenunece 


Pry Ss} Lerhan 


The CEJO is a constituent agency of the Philadelphia Fellow 
ship Comission and was organized in 1943 “to establish and) pro 
tect the rights and opportunity of all persons to seek, obtain and 
hold gainful employment without discrimination on account of 
creed, color, national origin or aneestry,” 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW—and = receive GIL GREEN'S outstanding 
new book “THE ENEMY FORGOTTEN” at a savings of 400; 
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“The Enemy Forgotten” by Gil Green (Reg.) 
Special Combination Offer 
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for one year and send me &@ copy of Gil Green's new book 
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Civil Defense on What Basis? Some Questions 
By LAWRENCE JOHNSON 
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Joseph BF. Lockward, 4427 Convent Avenue, OR 3.3999 
William Vineent Mullin, 7180 Jackson Street; DE 393-2449 
Joseph T. Kelley, #30 E, Price Street; GE 827393 

John F, Reilly, 7928 Cedar Park Avenue 

Lewis M. Stevens, 430 W. Allens Lane; CH 77-4131 
Charles M, Finley) L040 Lakeside Avenue; WA 4-1780 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY (Pittsburgh) 
Win, D. MeClelland, 1575 Williamsburg Rd., FL 1-2529 
Fhomas J. Gallagher, 815 Rossmore Ave; LIE 11387 
Kenneth bL. Stilley 
Dan Parish, 1216 Washington Rd.; LO 1-104] 
Win, L. Bluke, ISI6 Buena Vikta;s Clo ]-6050 
Wim, H. Davis 
Mdyvar DD, Mekean! 5001 Liberty Aves MU 38-3800 
James W, Knox, JO7 Center Ave. LI 1-04]2 
Alex P. Meanor, FO6 Coal St: PE }-4979 
lohn J. xler, 10 Mount Hope St.. 1-7496 
Medward Ry, Frey, (854 Bailey Ave; HE 11-0800 
Thomas k, Barrett 
Revis Ik. Cusick, Sr. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


Just what is back of the insistent 


‘furore locally and in the state over 
civil defense? 


(tion 
‘last Friday, These dealt 
hurried 


lor several mouths the papers 
have reported “plans for “Opera 
Alert~1956." scheduled ton 
with the 
“evacuation of tens a! 
thousands of people from “strategic 
reas considered likely targets for 
“enemy bombing planes, 

The defense authorities kno 
well as anvbody else that all these 
“precautions” are of no avail when 


AS 


‘a hydrogen explosion oceurs “with 


the heat and brilliance of 500 suns 
and a fireball atv least four miles 
in diameter,” The latest bombs are 


worse even than this. 


IN THE July 20 “nuclear, ab 


one of a fiveemegaton bomb that! 
would, if real, have the destructive 
power of 5,000,000 tons of TINT 
was exploded over Franklin Field. 
Together with several other drop: 
ped, the total destructive power 
was estimated at over 7,000,000: 
tons of TNT, 


I took the huge Univae (ine 
chanical caleulating machined at 
Leland Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia to figure out that if the bomb 
had been real, there would have 
been 1,343,000 killed in the Tew 
minutes of the explosion plus HOG, 
OOO injured, | 


What explains the persistent e! 
forts to build up this transparent! 
falsé pretense of: at civil dotens: 
that can at all protect the masses 


tion! 

A RECENT article in the [ron 
Ave, a magazine of the big -stect 
interests, throws some Jight on one 
aspect of this matter, “Federal, 
state and lJocal defense otticials,: 
it savs. “are Jobblving hard for a 
program to BUILD $12,000,000,- 
O00 worth of defense shelter, Be- 
sidles the stee! and concrete struc 
tures costing $100 per person, they 
are pushing for large-s ale sto k- 
piling ol food and clothing. | 

The people of Philadelphia are 
entitled to know if the local de- 
fense director, Philip Klein, is en- 
gaged in lobbying Phe people ot 
Pennsvivania have the right to be 
informed if the state director of 
civil defense, Dy, Richard Gerstell, 
ig one of these lolbyists. 
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peawets Senate Blocks FEPC 


By RICHARD EL BARNES ates Count wi CIO, the B'nai. 
. als J Brith Women o Wilmington and 
ROKER: Del The Delawate|National Assocation forthe Ad 


eee | 'vancement of Colored People. 
sexsion last week sand. bagged an” "The Senate never took a a! oa 


The parliamentary fracas wag 
sparked by an appeal by the FEP 


legislators sponsor Rep, Livings- 
‘ton, who addressed the chamber on 
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Address all correspondence to 
ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and Circulation Manager 


P.O, Box 4237, Philadelphia, 31, 
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» 1951 charges against Miss Sonde: 
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~“Com- 
assorted gang ol 
and 
up on the 
Republican policy makers to 
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indicate something of what is back of these 


Charge | 


chandise 


MEPC measure that wag passed in 
the lower house last December, 
The EPC legislation was intro- 
duced into the State Assembly by 
ity only Negro member- Rep. a 
Livingston (Wilmington) and 
considerable support in the no 


A committee which seeks pags- 
age ol the bill comprises represen- 
tutives of the Central Labor Union, 
B'Nai Brith Men's Lodge 140, the 

Catholic lniterracial Council, 
Delaware: the Couneil of © ‘hurche| 
ey ol Wilmington and New Castle 
County, the Delaware State Indus.’ 


oak 
The rules of the State Senate re | 


the FEPC legislation itself but. 
blocked, the bill 


consideration of a duplicate meas 


quire that before a bill can be con 
sidered the original copy must be 
on hand, 


by voting 10 to 6| 
not to suspend the rules to permit told 


A pour ol spec ‘jal privilege, 


tailor by trade 
the bod Uhat ‘the people 0 
Delaware expec -them to aet on 
the measure, 


Livingston, a 


The Delaware committee seek 
ig the passive the legislation, 
in a recent press release from. its 


pub licity committee stated that the 


The — bill ls hemmed up ‘failure of the Senate tO bring the 


in the Public Health Committee, 


}. Hoey (LD- Milford), rabid racist 
candidate for the Democr: ic Hon 
in ition: for Covernor, 


he assure to a vote was held aS a 


of whose chairman is Senator Walter betrayal of the ¢ ampaign pledges 


AS @ANPTCNSC “doin the pre-e ‘lection 
plathonrm of both parties to enaet 
civil rights levislation. 


Six-StateLabor MeetinPgh. 
lays Plans for Fall Elections. 


PITTSBURGH 


W. Va Miaarviand and Ohio. The 
VI, ClO) National Committee ion 
Political dnueation (( ()}?L) SpOn- 


sored (lie valley Wid. 


Mlavor David 
Chovernor George 
ed the conterence, Lawrence told 
the delegates that their biggest po- 
litical ial was to gel their members 
to registes At -a .South 
Park later he 
emphasized Democrats 
the leaders 


“ho- 
Lawrence and 
Leader address- 


and vote. 
Democratic 
that 


( OOpPerace 


rally 
“all 
ith 


ris \\ 


of Labor. 
received _re- 
le reviewed 
unions in his ad- 
the biggest came 
revealed that on taking 
‘he had informed the Repub- 
leadership that he would 
“right-to-work” bill “be 
irik has dried. 

ripped 


Leader 
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(Sovernor 
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as a. tront. for 
financiers and Madison 
Thev all believe,” 
candidates can be mer- 

jist like vou mer- 
acan of Spam.” 

The head of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Labor—Joseph A. Me- 
Donough-—blasted U. S. Senator 
James Duff, running for reelection, 
lor not supporting Labor-endorsed 
extending and im- 


the Eisen 
characteriz- 
Wall St. 
Ave. huck- 
he said 


mito 
i] 


; 
sit’TsS., 
aig 


hal 
chandised 


proposals foi 


proving the Social Security Act. 


was at- 
Thom: LS, 


Sepublican Senator 
also Dy Lester 


The 


tacked 


Main Speaker at Philly Legion 
Meeting Is Key Anti-SU Plotter 


By JAMES DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHTA, — Chosen 
by the Penosvivania American 
Legion top brass to address the 
Closing session ob its annual State 
convention, which ended yester- 
day (July 21), was! one ot the 
highest paid corporation heads 
i the U. §.-David Sarnoff, 
Chairman of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America (RCA) and presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting 
Company, which he controls, 

The why the Legion 
hig brass picked Sarnoftt tor clos- 
ing their convention’ was because 
ot his promimence as a key plot- 
ter the anti-Communist and 
anti-Soviet tront) maintained) by 
the Legion with the U. §. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Manulacturers  Associa- 
tion, 

Last vear Sarnoff presented to 
the Hise ‘nhower adininistr ation a 
comprehensive 1p! an for heating 
up the cold war, which had been 
cooling otf as al result of meas- 
ures taken by the Soviet Union 
and the rapidly) growing pace 


reason 


Coit 


forces throughout the world: He 
discussed the plan “thoroughly” 
with President Eisenhower, who 
in a press conference later 
recommended its “approach.” 
The plan ineluded everything 
from establishment of a “high 
command” with Cabinet status 
to supervise the civilian waging 
of the cold war to organize as- 
sistance to insurrectionary and 
sabotaging groups in the Com- 
lisshiet-dontidiled countries. 
One section of his proposals 
was headed: Civil Strife. It ad- 
vocated organization by the 
Ul. S. of “internal discontents 
and economic crises, stimulated 
and then systematically exploit- 
el to produce inner disunity, 
chaos and actual insurrection— 
sorereeetien of) para-military 
ormations, underground,” and 
“preparations of cadres” to con- 
duct these activities, The “spon- 
taneous uprisings’ in East Cer- 
many and in Poznan, Poland, are 
precisely what Sarnoft proposed. 
When Sarnoff. was presented 
kere to the Legionnaires and the 


press publicized his appearance 
there was not a word about these 
incitations to involve this coun- 
try in elforts to overthrow by 
force and violence the govern- 
ments of the Soviet Union, Po- 
land, Hungary, Roumania, China 
and Albania, 

Yet the whole plan—approved 
by President Eisenhower—was 
reprinted in the May 27, 1955, 
issue of U. S. News, where any 
sceptic can read it in black and 
white. 


W. 
PLAN 

PITTSBURGH.-—A new two- 
year contract between the AFL 
District Council of 
western Pennsylvania and the 
Master Builders Association of 
that area establishes the first pen- 
sion plan in the U. S. for labor- 
ers in the construction industry, 

The association, which repre- 
gents between 500 and 700 tirms 
and handles about 90 percent of 


PA. u NIONS 


Laborers 


The gix-state politic al conte Prrcnc'¢' he re far l\ 1? «of AM. 
UMW? leaders was attended by between 700) and 800 de legates frome state 
and union locals from Pennsylvania and the five adjoining states—Nevw 


international representative ot the 
United Mineworkers, 

Thomas declared that the 
ers “resented the many occasions 
in the past when Senator Dull 
made a political football ont ol the 
hardships and economic distress of 
the Pennsylvania coal miners.” The 
union leader was referring to Dult’s 
attempt td make capital out of the 
Kisenhower Administration's belat- 
ed program to aid the distressed 
areas in the mining fields. 

Dutt, he charged, was acing 
how only because his reelection was 
at stake. Previous. promises 
by the Senator to help those 
were conveniently forgotten, 
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Aye, | 
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Sicel Trust Forced Strike— Pa. C.P. 
PHILADELPHIA.—A publication called PENNSYLVANTA IN 


FACTS AND FIGURES, issued 


by the Research and Legislative 


Committee of the Communist Party of Eastern Pennsylvania, gives 
statistics proving that the Steel Trust forced this strike as a way of 
getting rid of a huge surplus, and with the intention of imposing a 
five-year contract that would permit the companies to sweat even 
bigger profits out of their employes. 


An editorial introduction states: 


“The economic well-being of 


all the people in this area is involved in this struggle. 
“We sincerely hope that the facts and figures presented in this 


in their strike.” 
Copies of PENNSYLVANIA 


be obtained by writing to the Communist Party, 


Street, Phila. 


Ww INS FIRST 


the dollar volume of commercial 
building construction, will pay 
live cents per man-hour worked 
into a special pension fund joint- 
ly administered by the two sides. 
The package agreement, ellec- 
tive last June 27, provides an 
over-all wage hike of 15 cents 
hourly this year with a further 
7‘42-cent raise next June I. 
Between 8,000 and 10,000 
skilled and semi-skilled laborers 


| issue will help to mobilize community support for the steelworkers 


IN@ACTS AND FIGU RES may 
250 South Broad 


PENSION 
INDUSTRY 


embraced in 10 locals will bene- 
fit. Twelve counties are covered: 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, 
Butler, Clarion, Fayette, Greene, 
Indiana, Jetterson and W ashing- 
ton. 

The laborers also have a sep- 
arate welfare program in effect 
since 1953 under which the em- 
ployers coutribute 7% cents per 
man-hour worked, 


NEW JERSEY 
EDITION 


at dé. 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 272, 1947. at the pum 
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Chicago Kids Die in 
Polio Shot Snafu 


By MAX GORDON 


IN CHICAGO, last week, they buried a Negro boy of two, victim 
of the dread polio disease. His was one of four such deaths recorded in 
that city this year. For the parents of this. child, and the families of the 


other three, the promise of the 
too, has it for the 165 other Chicagoans laid low by the disease 


Salk anti-polio vaccine has proved a cruel mirage. So 


An Urgent A ppeal to Readers of the Worker 


-_—— 


We must report to you, 
our readers and partners in 
this joint publishing enter- 
prise, that your newspaper 
has ‘about reached the end 


of its rope financially. 

The circumstances are these; 
In there was launched, 
through the Emergency Commit- 
$100,000 
us going 

As 


readers know, we have depended 


April, 


tee for a Free Press, a 
fund drive to keep 
through the summer. our 
on such drives each year. 

The $100,000 goal was the 
absolute minimum needed, and 
we had to have the full amount 
by mid-July. | 

To date, the drive is still short 
$25,000. We have no 


nor any 


by nearly 
way of making it up, 
credit left to fall back on. 

So, from here on in, it is up to 
each and every individual read- 

devoted to the paper—as to 
we continue 
that 


you 


how to publish. 


Knowing there are thou- 
who will readily 
slight 
keep your paper going if you 
know it is essential; we ask now: 
(1) Regardless of Whether or 
niot you have contributed al- 
ready, you send directly to the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Pres $10—more, if you can 
aflord it—without delay. Ht 
EVERY reader devoted to our 
paper responds, we can meet our 
immediate need. 

(2) That you make it your 
business to reach at least five 
other supporters of this paper 
this week, tell them what the 
situation is, ask them to con- 
tribute $10 even if it hurts, and 
get the money to us or the Emer- 
gency Committee. 

All checks and money orders 
must be made out to the Emer- 
gency Committee for a Free 
Press. Send these or cash to the 
Committee at 575 6th Avenue, 
Room 301, New York City; or 
bring your contributions to our 
office at 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor. 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


Spain--20 Years After 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THE olive groves stand 
dusty-green in the fields 
where the bombs fell and 
children that stared at the 
skies darkened by Capronis 
‘nd Junkers and Messerschmits 
. are men to- 
day moving in 
the country- 
side among 
the grapes or 
they are wom- 
en tending 
the looms in 
Catalonia: and 
and in Ma- 
drid, near the 
Puerto del 
Sol, sits an aging, corpulent man 
who loves to wear the brilliant 
crimson sash around his waist- 


sands of 


make some sacrifice to 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO.—Across 


lems of 1956. 
several points. 
Committee 


The AFL-CIO 
on Political Educa- 
tion parley revealed a new. po- 
litical vitdlitvy, pow that the la- 
bor movement is merged, 

At times, the 
crackled indignation 
reflected the the 
750 delegates to get on with the 

job of feating labor’ Ss enemies 


conference 
with and 


readiness of 


line. Franco is the name. 

Twenty years passed, — this 
week, July 18, since the general 
who vowed to uphold the Repub- 
lic of Spain betrayed his sacred 
oath. His conspiracy to destroy 
the government that had been 
chosen by Spain’s majority ex- 


ploded on the world. 


Who, living through 
days, can forget? 

Those -times touched the 
science of humanity in a) wavy 
few historic moments. ever did. 
Living through them one under- 
stod why men _ forsook their 
homes, like Lafayette, Kosciusko, 
von Steuben, to cross the seas 
and volunteer their lives to the 
young American republic. 

* 

TWENTY years later, 


(Continued on Page 5) 


those 


COl- 


the mo- 


the 


—— -_-——_— — --- 
See 


At Shriners Hospital for ‘Crippled Childr en, de Angeles. 


Labor Aims at Victory in’56 Voting 


U.S... this 


in Congress and an adininistra- 
tion “of, by and for the fat cats.” 

It was not as though labor 
was re-hashing its old political 
problems. And some ol these 
problems have been on the 
agenda since the days of Labor's 
Non-Partisan League 20 vears 
ago, and betore. But the search 
here was for new approaches 
on: 

(1) Getting the voting records 
of Congressmen to labor's rank 
and-file, 

(2) Registering the great mass 
of the unregistered workers, 

(3) Raising the “voluntary dol- 
lars” for the COPE fund, 

(4) Involving the womentolk, 

The temper of COPE today 
was expressed in the report of a 
South Chicago steel union del- 
egate who talked bitterly of the 
steel strike, forced on the work- 
ers by “the operators of the in- 
dustry who feel they have the 
administration in their corner.” 

* 


IT WAS in the words of Wis- 


consin CIO president Charles 
Schultz who spoke of the Koh- 
ler strike and of organizing “to 
defeat a Senator (Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy) we're not proud of, and 
to repeal a law (the anti-labo 
Catlin law) that we reltuse to 
live with.” 


And the tone was expressed 


by a delegate from a town 
where public officials recently 


week and next, 
testing the ability of an organization called COPE to cope with labor's political prob- 
Here in Chicago, one such five-state conference broke from routine at 


4 series of conferences ts 


helped 
troops 
castle. 


with 
New- 
the 
the 


break a strike 
and bloodshed, 
Ind., a meeting of 
Perfect Circle local ot 
United Auto Workers, he said. 
oversubscribed its dollar-for- 


COPE drive by 176 percent. 


The parley tried to draw the 
sober lessons of 17 states where 
labor's political weakness has 
resulted in passage of the so- 
called right-to-work Jaws and 
also of one state where such a 
law was repealed. In Louisiana, 
the united labor movement went 
to work to change the legislature 
this year and were instrumental 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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oe 


» 
n the year of 1956. 

Why? Is anvthing wrong with 
the vaccine? Or have these lives 
been a sacrifice to the fumbling 
and bumbling of dollar-chasing 
“private enterprise” in the manu- 
facture and distribution of the 
vaccine? 

[t is, as vet, 
IVE 


much 
fail] storys 
ettectiveness of the 


too early to 
regarding thie 
vaccine. The 
polio season has still a Jong way 
lo Vi), its heaviest Via 
Angust. some telling 
have red to date in vari 
localities 

lit ( hicago, 
tel] that 


the 


and is at 
Bill 


dpPea 


facts 
ES 


Lon 
up to last Sunday, 
July x there have been 169 
cases of polio this vear, and fou 
is compared with 
mid [WoO deaths during 
period 
. 
HOW can it be, vou will ask. 
Is the Salk vaccine useless, then? 
But if vou view the facts more 
closely, you see this is not so. 
Of the 169, only 16 had received 
the vaccine. The rest, two-thirds 
of them children under tive who 
had had the “shots” in 


+ eee ae 
mstance. tie, 


deaths only 
34 . ce 
the Vers 


Sallie last ¥ Cal. 


not 


school, did not recieve the bene- 


fit of this new boon to mankind. 

Nol do the tel] us whether 
he 16 who had been so inoculat- 
ec had le 
The 


shots. 


: ’ 
ceived one shot or -fwo., 
1S thre 


dose 
those 


most eliective, 
Lyval few Indeed 
who have received this. 

Chicagos Board of Health 
ve little doubt of the 
of this vaccine. It has now 
CTHeToCnCS clinit > 
throughout the city to adminis- 
ter to children under five, for 
the polio season has only just 
begun. 

Or let us take New York. Here 
two-thirds of all children in the 
most susceptible age—six months 
to 15 vears—received one or two 
shots. Total number of polio vic- 
tims tor the year—as of July 16— 
is 25, of which four received 
moculations. 

None otf these 25 has died. But 
Jast vear, there were four deaths 
and 108 cases, as of July 16. And 
in the last epidemia year of 1949, 
there were 154 cases as of this 
date. ‘The number jumped to 
thousands by August that year. 

It would appear, then, by the 
examples of both Chicago and 
New York, that the disease this 
year has struck heaviest by far 
among those who had not been 
vaccinated, and only touched 


SECTIIS to I). 
} 
Vititie 
opened 


_very lightly upon that group that 


had been vaccinated. Perhaps if 
the facts were known concern- 
ing the number of shots received, 
the ellectiveness of the vaccine 
might be more boldly demon- 


strated. 
* 


If WAS in mid-April of 1955 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Textile Union Magazine Says It’s Time 
To ‘Stop Nonsense’ of Tailing Communists 


TEXTILE LABOR, magazine of 
of America asks in its July issued an editorial 
of jailing Communists? 


stopped this noncense™ 


Textile Workers Union 
“isnt it time we 


the 


The one-paragraph editorial follows: 
“For a long time now we have been busy jailing domestic 
communists for their poltical opinions and chucking out of govern- 


ment 
sneezed. 


SeryV ice 


anyone who said ‘gesundheit 


Not one of the prisoners has been charged with espionage, 


when a communist 


much less convicted: and not one of the ‘risks’ has turned out to be a 


communist. 
but that we'll be outdone. 
stopped this nonsense?” 


Presumably the editorial means 
been charged with espionage, much less convicted 


espionage. 


Another short editorial 


on the same 


But the clear danger is not that we'll be subverted 
As Harry 


Cain said, isn’t it time we 


“Not one of the prisoners has 
on charges of 


page chides American 


Communists on the “rate the comrades are questioning and analyz- 


. iid 
ns 


in the current discussion in the party. 
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Steel Trust in no Hurry | 
Settle: Stockpiles High 


-E MORRIS 
’ STRIKE of 650.000 steelworkers 


By a 


Cl tinned at 


onciliation 
‘But as this jis 

¥ opinion isithat the 

tant chi 

> thy € DO SS ible ack 


ay tt 


written 


“ Southern Texti 


imge mW the 


. : ; 
s. sident iS] 


ht ’ ee 
' House rtd) TLIOUION 


Il, McDonald, presi- 
t the United Steelwork- 
aiHed the President told 
tL, convention during the 
“sppaign that “mypinctions 
settle the underlyine 
i styikes.” He added 
did not bekeve§ the 
chanced his) mind or 
inveke the Taft-Hartley 


n in the steel strike. 


—-a = 


. His rol 
\' 1] at 1 I 


White 
shut- 
wide- 


the belated 

in the steel 

in face! ol 

riticism from nen-unien 
may fit into the calcula- 

the “Big Three corpora- 

the very earhest, White 
intervention would come as 
strike rounds out the © fourth 
li the President chooses to 

use of the Taft-Hartley in- 

tion and its 80-day ¢col-off, as 
observers say, he may likely 

ame fact-hnders whod make a 
recommendation for a settlement. 
Ry the time the shutdown of five. 
possibly six weeks will have served 
its purpose of an “inventory lock- 
oul and achievement of a cut- 
hack cf some 10 to 12 million tons 


of steel. 


Carolina. 


North (¢ 


A STRIKE of :° 
aE! oe 
Lowenstein & Sons chain 
the AFL-ClO of a batch ot 2 
start of that long awaited drive. 
eves of the Textile Workers 
southward, 

The three-week strike) by 
had 
MYST. 


things | to 


The owners may either count on 
recommendations favorable to them 
or they may choose, at the last 
minute. to head off a recommenda- 
fron and make a better offer. 

] 


PMRISE'S 


come, mainly 
country s biggest textile state. 
A meeting in Charlotte rece: 


In the event Eisenhower « 
to invoke a Taft-Hartley injunction, 
jt is noted that the 80-day 
of’ would run out justia week 
two betore the elections; From the 
} Hh al standpoint, the labor 
movement will not regard that as 
moment for rehewal of a’ 
1 steel strike. ol 


assigned them by the 


“ } 
C*O)0)) 


Some thine neal Labor Dav, 


chains emploving some 
al choice 
ot some scorching denunciation— 
and, of all places in the Pittsburgh 

0 Post-Gazette, a Paul Block paper. 


. The paper's editorial of July 1) 


lroumans role titled 


strike. L hic ,: | 
: | is critical because 

wolitioa 

ine ! oritv.§ seems to 

Pe armed.” 


ivy event, Presidential yitey 
n in 1956 is not to be 
with Harry 
1952. sumimne) 
ats based thei 
very) much 
support, 
loli Stephens, U.S. Steel vie 
ident and spokesmilth for the 
lhree’ steel tirms his 
holds to the gdriginal 
ch includes the. tive 
fixed wages plan. 
* 


Too 
in auth- 
particular], 


na one 


be 
tii 


Pili, d pee ; , , 
Phe editorial virtually confirms 


charges of the steel union that the 
industry's shutdown is in effect an 
“inventory. lockout.” The editorial 
SL\S* | 


“In 


said 


Veal 

. retrospect it seems almost 
ned, or at least accepted fatalisti- 
cally. Months ago the stockpiling 
cof steel in certain indusrties was a 
matter of street-corner conversa- 
tion. Gradually the impression grew 
that a strike was inevitable, and 
sure enough it came to pass. 


elfects QO] 
hirsl 


leas, 


\IEANWHILE, the 
» strike upon the economy, 
vilv felt in the steel 
‘cad to the country | generally. 
he Commerce Department reveal- 
nat in the period since the stee! 
began the country has suf- 
a decline. of four percent in} 
production. 
neasure of what the strike 
Pittsburg 


“From the viewpoint of the in- 
dustrialists who stockpiled steel, 
that may be a most wholesome and 
desirable development. A strike— 
always ass ming that it doesn't last 
TOO long—would provide an op- 
portunity to work off inventories 
and tirm up the market for a boom- 
ing fall of four-tone models and 
higher prices.” 

Denouncing 
bilizing” 
“terror: 
paper 


th Was disclosea 
reau of Business Research) 
ersity of Pittsburgh that 
strike - affectcd week 
oe In the 
There 


ind ot 


index from 
have been te 
steel] 
ckpiling is mot evenly 
and some manulactw- 
beginning to feel jthe pinch. 
stockpiled, meanwhile, 
in with extortionate 
steel in 
most small users. 


’ 


the tactic of “sta- 


uted 
} 

the 

heces- 


into the economy, 
“it shouldn't be 
to throw thousands of! 
out of work to) stabilize the 
Has been, economy, - 


ing 
Sas 
Sal \ | 
whrehouses, cans 
* 

* | THE New York Times estimat 
sic] companies came in* (Continued on Page 15) 


Calm. on Steel Front” 


an industry through strik-! 


Ameri-| 


enters its fourth week this weekend with 
OC ] dete still high and the corporations displaying no haste for settlement. New 
nces initiated last week through the slow- moving | offices of U. 5S. Mediation | 


3,400 workers at the 
Printing and Finishing plant of the. big 
and the assignment by 

25 organizers tor the 
is directing the 
Union of 


workers who. have 
raises totaling only seven cents an hour since 
is just a warmup for the TWUA for big 
in North Carolina, 


itly of the TWUA’s 
staff members of the south oli the organizers 
AFL-CIO (whose number 
mnust be at least matched from the 
resources) Jaid plans for the*push to get into stride 


The selected targets are the mills of three b: v 
90,000 workers, 


as if the steel strike has been plan-. 


OF THE MANY ocol- 
ummns that pass for economic 
analysis of the steel strike, 
we select two for -comment. 

First the remarks of that 
sterling advocate of the Ameri- 
Can consumer, Sylvia F. 


the N.Y. Post. She finds (July 


Your Money and Your Life 


STEEL STRIKE TWISTERS 


By Labor Research Association 


Porter of 


2 Strike Hint of Things to Come 


Pe eS 


v2. 


2: © 
SS bade , 
Alp Sd 2S ee 84 


Newly-elected president William Pollack, (center) is shown with Negro and white pickets of the 
3.400 striking workers of Lowenstein & Sons Rock Hill Printing and Finishing Co. plant in Rock Hill, 


them in North Carolina. The biggest concentra- 
tion are the 20,000 Cannon Mills workers at 
Kannapolis. Then there is a cluster of Burlington 
Industries mills, some 30 on all to be tackled (of 
the company’s 100) mostly in North Carolina. The 
others are in Chattanooga ‘and in Virginia's 
Roanoke area. The third chain is Pepperell in 
Alabama and Georgia. 

Things will be made livelier in North 
with the assignment by the AFL of eight or- 
ganizers for Operation Reynolds Tobacco | in 
Winston-Salem, to be matched by at least equal 
number by the (Tobacco Workers International 
Union. Only onde the history of the 
manufacturer of |}(Camels were its 8,500 workers 
unionized—bhy the lett wing now defunct Food and 
Tobacco Worker§. An attempt is believed under 
Wav to bring al] eign won forces in the pli int 
under one roof te this large st single prize in 
the Southland ahd give the drive the impetus 
it needs, 


Rock Hill, 


America 
Carolina 
the 


before in 


TWUASs own 


most of 


—_ — 


THE WEEK UN\ LABOR AFFAIRS: 


®° Big Vote for NMU independents : 


° Another Snag for Screening 
A HEAVY vole for indepen- 


dent candidates and’ the reclec- 

Adrian 
Curran s 
the 
National Mantime 
Union election. M. Hedley Stones 


former treasurer, who with Duffy 
parted ¢ompanv’ with Curran 
and fought him in the past two 
years, failed to make the 
post combining secretary and 
treasurer, which went to Cur- 
rans man, former secretary John 
B. McDougal, but by the slim 
margin of 10,407 to 9,339 tor 
Stone. Duffy's victory knocked 
out one of Currans vice-presi- 
dential incumbents, Steve Fed- 
ero, who drew 8,728 to Dutfy's 
9 408. But another candidate for phy ordered the papers returned 
the three posts. fermer vice-pres- LO the screened men. So far, the 
ident Hulbert Warner, who unti! [Coast Guard and Department of 
he led an oppositiion against — {Justice have refused to carry out 
Curran in the 1954 election was the court rulings. Now COMNCS 
the only Negro in the administra- the Roch decision. 

tion, drew 6.600 votes in his try es 

for a comeback. Another top Some 6,000 members of the 
leader who parted company with International Union of Elecirical 
Curran, Boston Port agent Syen [Workers (UE) shut down. the 
Petersen lost to Currans man Westinghouse Corp. at Sharon 
with 7.060 votes to 8.895 for |and Greenville, Pa., in a protest 
lohn T. Reeves. Curran himself, | @8@inst suspension of two union 
opposed by a “4oken”, candidate | 


for the first time in ten 
was reclected 17,626 to 
lor Charles Abar, 
port agent. The 
wus 23,016. 

big * 

CHiEF FEDERAL District 
Judge Michael J. Roch in San 
krancisco refused to overrule a 
federal district court order that 
the Coast Guard return im- 
mediatelv all papers to some 500 
screened maritime workers. This 
is another victory in the five- 
vear struggle against the “sec- 
uritv’ screening started during 
the Korcan War. 

The Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals last October ruled the 
screening to be illegal. Then, 
Federal Judge Edward P. Mur- 


years, 
3.680 
San Francisco 


vice-president 
total vote cast 


tion of 


Dully 


strong opposition, 


over Joseph 
Was 


surprise in the 


PE \Y 


\ 


, : } Ine ? 
{Continued on Page 1,3) 


4 " . .*so¢ . ‘ 


2) that the strike 
tidings to her readers. For, “it 
makes it a certainty ... that our 
overall cost of living will shatter 
all previous peaks in the months 
ahead”—and go up still more in 
later years under the long-term 
contract. The strike, inti- 
mates, is not bad tor the steel 
magnates or steel but 
harms “the. vast vho 
are neither. “Youll these 
wage-price hikes in 
pocketbook as they go 
fect.” 

Let us rehash the 
ment as to the — ns) 
tween wages and pri 
note that during pine: 
steel workers ha 
sive wage boosts totalling 
than one-third, » } 
living has scareely budged! And 
the present rise |is all in 
unrelated to iSee 
monthly 

Miss Porter clan 
large companies 
pay decent wag 
nopoly in indus! 
by the same 1) 
consumer, are 
Borece< cana giantism 
aristocrac \\ 
unprece de nted” 
latter’s wage dein: 
ing out, small bitsin 

¥* 
DEAR MISS PORTER 


does your theory fit these fac 


lL. The con 


is one of the most 
its workers averag 
hour more than stee] 

9. The tobacco 
one of the most coi 
but its workers earn a 
hour Jess than in steel. 

3. Monopoly |through 
has grown exceptional Vy rapidly 
recently in the |textile 
but textile fabric 
about the same as in 
lower in the North. 

Monopoly arises 
capitalist system), 
the wage level or the degree of 
labor organization. The 
advantages over} the small com- 
panies are the same, regardless 
of the level of wages, which af-. 
fects large anc small more or 
less alike. The steel workers 
union, far from helping monop- 
oly, is permitting several smaller 
companies to operate pending 
the contract with the majors. 
This strike by-product gives the 
smalls a “break” thev could not 
expect over inary years of 
mal” business. 

The overwhelmingly WapOrHy 
of Miss Porter s readers are not 
“squeezed” hy the steel workers, 
but are themse A S worke ip <2 
ploited and = overcharged — by 
monopolies connected with the 
steel companies hy a_ thousand 
financial ties. Eyerv gain of the 
steel workers helps New Yorkers 
win higher eaniings. The steel 
companies are buttressed by the 
billions of dollars held in the 
financial district. The steel 
workers need the support of the 
millions of people in the shops 
and residential = districts. A 
“plague - on - both - vour-houses ~ 
attitude is against the public in- 
terest, 


brings dire 


«| ic 


workers. 
maioritv. °% 
mayorit 

foe] 
Your 
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} 
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SULT 
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OPALILS 


“hor- 


* 

AND NOW to: 
Trust Co., the main fi- 
nancial links to U. S. Steel and 
Bethlehem. It claims (in its July 
Survey) that labor nas nothing 
to show. for 
1933. Real 
percent, productivity ad 
cent. Wages moved with 
ductivity, just as before 
were unions. 

Only a “sight” 
Real wages didnt up, and 
productivity did, before there 
were basic industrv unions—as 
during the. 1920s. Wages went 
down in 1930-32 without un- 
ions, while they held in 1938 
ane 1954, — to organiza- 

. In Vene mere union 


deeb on .Page 13) 


the CGauaranty 


one ol 


all jits strikes since 

16 
per- 
pro- 
there 


wages WeCi 


naccuraeyv. 
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Selected TV, Movie Guide 


TV 
Saturday, July 21 | 

Baseball Hall of Fame (5) 10 a.m. 
Junior Town Meeting (13) Noon 
Suiicde Attack — Official Japanese 

movies of. Pearl [Harbor attack 

(9) ] 
Baseball: Yankees VS. Kansas ( 1t\ 

Athletics (11 1:55 
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In And Out of 
Movies and [V 


DAVID PLATT 


Some of the things Ive ¢ 


Lawrence Welk WABC 10:05 My Fair Lady, Hellinger 
RADIO 'No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Sunday, July 22 'Pajama Game, St. James 
Baseball: Yankees vs. Kansas City'Chekhov Plays, Contemporary 
WINS 1:55 | Theatre. 15 Second Ave. 
World) Music Festivals — David) Man With Golden Arm. 
Oistrakh, violinist WCBS 2:05} Lane 
Giants-Chicago WMCA. 2:25 /Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Dodgers-St. Louis WMGM 2:25 | ~ Lys 
Bob and WRCEA 5:10 Uncle Vanva, Fourth St. Theatre 
STADIUM CONCERTS . 


Yesterdav's Worlds (2) Archeglogy 
Movie: Ideal Husband (5) 2. Oscar Guegenheim Memorial | Concert 

30 Sat. Julv 21 Cole Porter Night THE ERNIE KOVACS 

Mon. July 23—Tossy Spivakovsky cial i he ES 


Wilde's play with Panlette God- WNYC S: 
neg Sports WABC 8:30 
violinist plays Bruch Concerto: 


dard and Michael Wilding Speaking 
Baseball: Dodgers vs. St. Louis MIOVIES 

Criterion, Aldo Parisot, cellist. plays Saint- 
Saens conectro: together 


9-55 
Movie: Anna Kare ( apitol 
COM play Brahms concerto for v) in 


3:30. Vivien Le 
ATUSOnN Rivoli 


] 
. 3s 
Reat the . 11] ) ’ , i \ 5 rit? ] Art. 
Arts 
Baronet 


. | 
Buttertiy 


By 
Cherry joyed on TV recently: 
Carol Haney's performance in “The Bachelor on Channe!] 


’ ? 
wt WhO Can aiSO SING ind dain 


. - ry} ‘ ; - 
Sunday night. This gifted com g 


} , 
Ray deserves to be seen more ofte 


* 
in, excellent Dp! 
is (Mrs. Kovac) is 
| ather foreca ) 
Dovetonsils) 


pretty awful. 


t 
(hi 


Sutton 


WAALS 
they } 


IS cti 


| . ’ ; . . , 
’ ’ ) , ere ( ‘ ‘ ' 4 ‘ “¥ " ; ' 
(1 i¢ ; I ) A con od ‘ . R44, 454 ’ i ( \ 
, ° 
' 


) ms wot 
tive Chase \faviau yO 60) a 
cello and hestra. 
Tues. Julv 24: Beethov 

phony No. 7 
phony No. 4 
Wed. July 25 Pcehaikovsky 
Program, includi gy Concerto for 
Ssvm 


S\ an 
Brahms S\ Mi} 


Andlla 49nd S| I USUALLY TUNE out | 
I i\/ Pane © | wJi« ; 


s. but 


1} ? 
Sict\ 


LTC 


i() AIECTT eat publi 
TV ON TUESDAY 
Si] | Phat L} 


DIVETS Si 


ul 
Piano and Orchestras and 
phony No. 6 
Thurs. July 26: 
neuneed 
Sut. July 28: ay 
PHEATRE stein Night 


me] 
iit | week. ( ( i] ] AIICOE Oj SC al 


Teal? 


Sunday, July 2: 
Three } 1] 30 


. 
>) ’ } >) 

( Lie | . ; 

Rhaaa VX A2taiarwead * if at ‘ ir ‘ j 


Wondera 
Noon 

Movie: Youn: 
Do iv bau 
nor 


Baseball. 


’ Lavor in New York 


‘Bint hte TA | Cait] 
‘4 } 


(] ZX) STISDCIICL 


~- 


P)e?S 


(Continued from Page 16 


cnevolent n. QO) 
| Ty Insport W or! CTs 
ALL-CIO protesting 

Dhird 


tragiste! 


4 VNEW LABOR PAPER has 
! lIded thie metropolitan 
The Nassau-Sutffotk 
th some 62,000 , Fs and awaiting . y OPT ae 
publ ching aay Long Witt Witt t | - i \ {) \ 
isi ~~ E PRIDE me S436 LOT at | { 
stay c| ( mIZCT). cf A 0) A MN . | >) big }] IT} ( 
¢ ttm oid ’ Cpa { or. 
statement a) policy Says that. CIty owned HO Wal ys and buses, ne] 6. 
] Phe Alt eat 


the paper vii: * 
dismissal Ol laimes Done wllhy | al 


paper in CAMERA 
cill 


Rather. the 
inti-union action by the Autheo) ys 
rimtul of aes | iat ax: ' = | , tois (Sunday 


the bus 


Maicdieadl, Vil 


; 
Teeeeeaeereeeae 
: S117) 
\\ li i} 


Leuger, €: 


+, 


4 GOOD BET fo: 
rv oO! Petes 
thly. manc Liyiie , 


eete) 


if 


| protested 
it 


name suggests 
nal le hoy 
’ 
the accepted sense. 


the { 


<t* 


& 
THREE 
thie OTVv OF a 
Channel 2. 1] 


You Asked For [t 


Frontier (4) 7:30 


Movie: Odd Man Out 


will he cl 


] . 
SuUNWaV Car mailntames as 


| ’ 
StTUNISIAVSKA 
LiZe will be | , — | 
MiZen 7 e | Sar hides scenes from C.hekov's 


5 


Ed- Sullivan Show (2 

Steve Allen Show (4) § 

Sundav Night Concert 
Festival (5) 8 

Aloca Hour—Sisters. Vincent Price. 
Gladvs Cooper (4) 9 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2 

$64.000 Challenge (2) 10 

Whats My Line (2) 

Sunday News Special (2 


RADIO 
Saturday, July 21 


Baseball: Yankees vs. Kansas ( 
WINS 1:55 

Opera Matinee — Bizet's 
Fishers WNYC 2 

Giants-Chicago WMCA 2:2 

Dodgers-St. Louis WMGM 

City Symphony WNYC 8:30 

As We See It—AFL-CIO 
WABC 8:45 

Rock ‘n’ Roll Dance Party WCBS 
g 

Best Bands in Land WABC 


) | 
SiDeCUEIS 


0-50 


ity 


Pear] 


5 
2: 


9-55 


that cd 


ISSTICS 


articles etail labor's posi- 
o| thie day. 
* 
SCREENED SEAMEN 
New York and other East Coast 
}) wits yal another lift in) their 
fight! to get back their papers 
when, in San Francisco. 
Federal Judge Michael J. 
change an order di- 
Cuard to re- 
turin papers to seamen screened 
on the West Coast.../. . The 
United> Electrical Union, ind., 
ged the State Commission 
Against Districrimination — to 
convene a “working meeting” of 
unions and othe: groups to agree 
on a program of job training for 
Negro, Puerto Rican ahd other 
victims of discrimination. iia 
The state AFL and CIO execu- 
held a|two-dity 
mei conference July 17-18 
baat outcome been 


hon oon 


in 


Chiet 
toche 
re} used to 


red (nig tne Coast 


ars i!] 


tive: councils 


ave , 


~~ & FP 
| 


the 


HEY LOLLY LOLLY LO’ 
WENGDALE on the LAKE 


Deluxe Bungalow 
$55 per week 


Also others at 


$42, $45, $43 per week 
Weekend $15 


(Friday eve to Sunday eve) 
(Service charge—no tipping) 
DAY CAMP & NICHT PATROL 
Call CH 4-0723 


hasnt 

made public vet. 

* 
STATE WAGE BOARDS are 
hearings on minimum 
67,000 laundry and 
and d@veing) workers 
New York = State. 
\Minimums now range from 75 
to $5 cents. The - Textile 
Workers Union. is picketing and 
distributing leaflets at = major 
stores urging a public boycott of 
of the Lowenstein's 
whose workers in Rock 
S. C., have been on strike 


holding 
pay, for 
cleaning 
throughout 


products 
mills. 
Lill. 


CI it d Ad 

FOR SALE 

AIR CONDITIONER-—Specia! Cl 
15 Models—Startire at S125 
Brand Dist., 145 Fourth 


14th Sts.). One hour 
two tokens. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


Pout « 
Standard 
Ave. (¢] 
free 


5 . , 
tm ana 


parking 01 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, Cays, nights, weekends, economi- 
cecl. Kay's Budget Movers. CH 3-31 


PAINTING | 


JOB WELL. DONE; painting contractor: 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-7@01. 


six Weeks... . 

* 
TRANSIT LABOR 
active, with the 
Tratisit Authority fring the pres- 
ident of the American Transport 


1a) 


. . 
! | | L: 
* 


SOC Ta Pe TIUATUS 


——— 


IN MAGICOLOR 
VOUSSORGSRKY’S 


Boris Godunov and the 


fabulous Sadko 


Cc AMEQO 44 St. & &th Ave. 
eo ar 


JU 6-8534 


Air 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


lds Ul] 


Sunday Brooklyn 


| weeks 


Conditioned 


and 


tO} 


ity. The ATU \iIBA 
are pressing the city son 
form of recognition, challeng 
ing TWUs sole collective bai 


guiming status... . 


ic 


Steel Strike 


that by the most liberal caleula- 
tions. the added cost of steel shhould 
not be more than $5.05 a ton. But 


the paper noted the industry 


to hike prices by an average of $$ 
to $10 a ton. 

The state ot Pennsvlvania, where 
more than a third of the striking 
steel workers are concentrated, re- 
ported a promise by federal olfi- 
cials to shortcut the delivery of 162 
carloads ot extra surplus tood toi 
distribution among. striking steel 
workers. 


wants 


Seven items are included: butter. 
’ . . 
cheese. milk. beans, wheat. corn- 
meal and rice. The states 185.000 
strikers with their families are esti- 
mated to include 600,000 persons. 


The shortcut will make possible the: 


distribution within three or four 
instead of the normal six 
weeks. In two weeks. if the strike 


still continues, the officials of the 


steel union are to meet with state 
officials on arrangements tor the 
distribution of the food to the needy 
strikers. Many thousands, mean- 


while have been registering. 


It was disclosed that without the 


strikers, there are more than a mil- 


lion men, women and children in 
Pennsylvania who are now receiv- 
ing free surplus food. This means 
that so large a number are at an 
economic leyel Icw enough to 
qualify for the food. 

Similar registration for surplus 


food is going on in all other strike: 


attected states. 
* 


MOST major have al- 


unIONS 


ready assured the steel amion full 


support. When the union deems 
that support Inecessary it will only 


‘have to ask to get many hundreds 
‘of thousands of dollars. The steel 


union was the most generous of all 


TO ANNA | 
Our. deepest sympathy 
on the loss of your 


‘Un¢le Vanva’ as done by m: 
' 
ni¢h bas been running a cv: 


x 


\\ 


OFFICIAL JAPANESE movi 


wil] he shown ( 
historical interest. 

I RECOMMEND ‘Od 
before us Sunday night at 
ment of 


i 


d 


Mian Out’ whieh Channel 7 
30. It's an honest and intelligent treat- 
an Irish freedom theme. For its insight into human character 
ranks with John Ford’s movie “The Informer’. Director of ‘Odd Man 


the 4th St. Theatre con 


s of the attrack on Pearl Harbor 


mn Channel 9 Saturday at 1. They could have some 


iS Né 


Out) is Carol Reed, an Englis!iman: The cast includes Tames Mason 


and! Robs rt Newton. 
* 


AT LONG LAST were cei! 


Sunday pight. For the summ: 


. 1 , . 
dominates the show tnis week. 


* 


* 


; 


* 


* 


some great music on ITV on 


— 


r at least Channel 5 will concentra 
on the classics between the Rours of 8 and 9 on Sundav. 


Sibelius 


* 


‘CRASH OF SILENCE, a projoundly moving English film abort 
leat child who is taught how. to live and express herse | 
a deal child who is taught how. to live and express herself normally. 

comes up on Channel 2 Monday, 6:15 p.m. 


for the Westinghouse strikers. 


One of the unions to pledge the 


steel) union full support is the in- 
dependent Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. And that pledge was 
wired just a few days after the steel 
unions raiders were defeated in 
another attempt to wrest the Ana- 
conda Cepper Co., smelter at Ana- 
conda, Mont., from Mine-Miil that 
has had it under contract for many 
years. 

Every thing seemed quiet and 
jpeacelul at the mill gates from 
‘coast to coast. There was very little 


activity other than checking of pass- 


es by a tew pickets. 


THE UNITED Rubber Work- 
ers have reached agreement wilh 
the Goodyear and Goodrich com- 
panies on a 6.2 cents wage in- 
crease, a supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits plan and other 
provisions About 37,000 workers 
the 


companies. The agreements are 


are covered in two majo) 


expected to set the pattern for all 
industry negotiations. The pacts 
were: arrived at the ol 
strike deadline. They are subject 
to approval by a majority ol 
locals. 


QT) cre 


© 
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“SAVE 1O% 
WITH THIS AD 
“Special offer valid 
if returned by July 
25 with reservation 
deposit. 
Regular law rates 
are ONLY $39 per 
week. Children $26 
+(inel. dav camp). 


( ooperatice . 
Interracial 


VACATIONISTS ! 


CAMP MIDVALE 


Enjoy an extravagant vacation for less! 
Clip this ad and take advantage of a 
special introductery bonus to acquaint 
you with our extraordinary camp and 
all-inclusive 
® Luxurieus new Pine Lodge @ Beau- 
tiful swimming pool @ All sports @ En- 
tertainment 
® Day 
service 


activities, 


special 
nursery 
dining 


and 
and 
Children’s 


Terhune 5-2160 
MIDVALE. N.J. 


programs 
® ‘Table 
rooeni 


cap 
6 


———_ 


MONUMENTS 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


Beloved Hushand 
JOE 
—Coney Island Friends 


with us. De- | 
served. from 


2!7 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 


New York 3, N.Y. 


DON'T COOK HOME—Eat 
home-cooked meals 
- {0 4 p.m., Saturday, July 21 and Sunday 
July 22 at the Brighton Community Cen- 
ter, 4200 Coney Island Ave. | Arranged by | 

. > vere , ;7) 4 
Jewish School, 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE, 
Cor. 170th St., Bronx 5%, N.Y. 


. cP Ag? 
Sales @ Installation @ Service Tel. JErome 17-6042 


* 


“| NEW JERSEY 
‘ +| EDITION 


. 


TMV OTIeT 
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Democrats Name Jersey’s 
Delegates to Convention 


ASBURY PAK. — Leading contenders for the Democratic presidential nomination 
oe this week for support to the New Jersey delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention in August. The delegates took no action although it is known that Gov ernor 


Meyner, who heads the delegation, 


favors Stevenson. Meyner is slated 


Gov. Asks Special Session 
To Restore Jersey Rent Lids 


Robert FE. leted this clause, 
call to li. a bill identic ‘al to the one the 
Senate passed. But when this bill 
went down the hall to the Senate 
‘rent control law, ‘for its action, number of Repubh- 
if the Va ene wait until Sept, ca? and Democratic Senators) tor 
scheduled meeting Some reason had gone and a vote 
question of rent could not be taken. 


“academic, the YAS 
|, a state enabling law on Sept. 17 i 


TRENTON. — Gov. 
Mevner issued an emergency 
this week lor the Legislature to re- 

‘ne immediateely to renew the 


ly. ther next 
date, the 
control would be 
Crovernol said, The ham would a 


done, with _— rent 
f 


} } 
Wile 


ready be 
hikes and sang Q 
the Cities where 
IS still ops 
Legislature's failure 
contro] 
COUrLS i uphold OF peibel 
local rent control ordinances NEWARK. — 
> Jersey. municipali- | civic 
u@ticipated legal assaul Hall Thursday bi 
anv kind of controls was’ Carlin. tor an 
with a Newark 
supported by the New ways and means ito precenl pile) 
Owners Associa- 
suit in Trenton July 
New or ordinance. 
| betore the Legislature 
ther weakened many itv organizations. 
nances, The bill The 


Thirty promiment 
figures were 
Mayor Eeo P, 
“informal discussion 


} 
PIC PWV conterence ta) explore the cllective 


: 
roperty group Tensions | nour cuy, 


~*~) 
L) Among them Were government 


oflicials. educators, clergymen, SO- 
cial work 


iy 

nS 
ic 
! 


~at , ay ana Heads a) COULTER 
\\ wild have tin 
i Sn i = s , 
of the local ordi invitations resulted trom: in 


at high chool drack 


passed Jul 9 in the State Senate 
\\ rita have al] landlords 

boost OVE the rentals 

when the state law 

20 percent boost over 

In 1955, when the law 


Ove li 


cidents at the ci 
meet at Schools Stadium on May 
If and at the Hayes Park city swim- 
ming pool in Kast Ward on July 2. 
In both cases small CPOUPS ot white 


and Negro teenagers were involved 


called to City ‘director 


then adopted 40. it waits until then to reconvene, 


But tenants and labor lobbies, con: 
fused and discouraged by the run} 
around, have become progressive; 
ly reduced in size and effective} 
ness. It will take a big resurgence 
of averessive action between nov 
and Sept. 17, and a big turnout at 


The Legislature still conld pass that session, to force any eltective 


auction trom the | e gislat wre, 


4" MAYOR CALLS LEADERS TO 
“a: » 0 DARLEY QN ‘TEEN TENSIONS 


Dr. Antoinette Fried, executive 
ol the Fuld Neighborhood 
House in Central Ward and one al 
those invited to the conterenceé. 
commented she has “ver 
scen an incident that was basicalls 

racial tensions. Such in 
cidents, she said, are the resull a) 
living conditions and bellig 
personalities, } 

Morris Fuchs, president of the 
Essex Trades Council, AFL. and 
just elected president of the Board 
of Education, said the incidents are 
usually caused by 


seldom 
caused by 


erent 


“hot-heads.’ 
He deplored blowing up the 
events by terming them race riots. 
He cited his own union as an 


Thorn Lord, Jr., 


India, in 
istand. A message read by 


on the first ballot. 
Elected to the all-important plat- 


to be nominated as a favorite: SOU form committee for the convention: 


iwere Mercer Democratic chairman 
and Mrs. Thelma 
Parkinson Sharp of 
: weg a national comumitteewo- 


oH. wriman accused the Eisehower 
Administration of surrender to the 
“old guard” in his party. He at- 
tacked Administration vacillations 
in foreign policy and ee 
Eisenhower of being “taken i by 
the Russians. He also Pecos a lack 
of decisive action on civil rights 
by the Administration. 

Kefauver attacked the 
lies which control natural resources 
and pledged support to thie little 
people, the farme rs and smal] Ly tsi- 
ness. He called for friendship with 
to Nixons 
Ceorge 


HOnOpO- 


opposition 


chair- 
Stevenson said: 


Brunner, Democratic state 
man, from Adlai 
“The time las come for an all. 
out attack upon poverty, 
poor education, the needless adver- 
sities of old age, unequal opportuni 
ties and civil rights denied, upon 
the institution of waf itsell. We 
bold new 


OU riches ta) 


SiC kness. 


d rich country, and Hy 
programs we Can use 
create a better life ae) 
has ever known, — 
There Ale Linuastial 


all than man 


OPpPortumiies 
iy the labor movemelLy Whe liberals 
11) New Jersey LO influence develop- 
ments at the coming convention, 
Support for the declaration. ol the 
Michigan State Democratic Con 


Cumberland | 


“~ responsibility 


ee — 


‘vention on civil rights (reported in 
‘last week’s “It Seems to Me’) 
would place the Jersey delegation 
tour-square in battle against the 
Dixiecrats, 

Defeat of the Dixiecrats in the 
convention is a pre-condition fo 
labor and the people winnning the 
battle on key issues. Witness the 
Dixiecrat stand on the school aid 
bill (even without the Powell rider) 
on control of natural resources, on 
repeal of right-to-work laws and 
other liberal demands. The mass 
supporters of the Democratic Party 
in New Jersey have the right and 
to ask their delegates 
to take a forthright stand in the 
convention. 

It is noteworthy that many dele- 
gates have close ties with labor and 
liberal organizations. Among. the 
delegates-at-large are Charles R. 
Howell and Katherine Elkus White. 
prominent in ADA. Martin Gerber 
of the UAW is an alternate dele 
gate-at-large. Daniel Arnold, TUE 
otticial, delegate in the Firs! 
().D. There are two labor delegates 
in the Fourth C.D., Michael Chanti, 
United Steelworkers Union leader 
and Mayor of- Florence, and Mrs. 
Margaret Holmes, Negro olficial of 
the ACW and ot the CLO Women’s 
League, 

John Proto, another Steelwork- 
ers leader, is a delegate in the LOth 
District and in the Ilth, Vincent 
Murphy, secretary-treasurer of the 
State AFL. dn the 14th, John Gro- 
gan of the Shipbuilders Union and 
Mayor of Hoboken, is a delegate. 


Jersey Egg Farmers Appeal 


went into effect. The Senate bill jy lights. The disturbances prompt- 
bea + | clause requiring landlords to ec some residents li the 
prove they were entitled to in-i by to demand a halt in school ath 
CTOCASCS, letic 


Last Monday the 


Contests anid the Closing o| 


Assembly de- the swimming pop! 


It Seems to Me 


TRADE UNIONIST 


wil | hear or read some POMMpOts Corpor high, oF 
ment, official expounding on democracy, especially when their theme 
is the equality of all before the law, I burn up. According to ther, 
a union member has ag many rights and privileges betore the law as 

billion-dollar corporation, 

Lets take a look at the steel strike to see how that works out. 

lor instance, how does the law treat a striking Jersey steel 
worker? Next week he'll be on strike a month. Staring him in the face 
is the August due date for rent, mortgage installinent payments ty 
auto, television, appliances, etc., etc. 

lu some states, like New York, strikers may get arene ie 
insurance benefits after seven weeks on strike. But here in Je sey, 
regardless of the absolute responsibility of the emplover, aw ther it’s 
a strike or a lockout, the worker doesn’t get a solitary cent. By law a 
striker in New Jersey cannot draw on any past taxes, income, social 
security, unemployment insurance, or any other, no matter how many 
years the yhave worked and contribtited. 

But the steel corporations are treated quite diflerently, by law. 
For years, aS we have seen, losses incurred \, COrpot ations, tor any 
reasons, entitled them to tax rebates out o! Nhe past live years excess 
profits tax payments! 

That's not all. A former GI, or any other worker, has to pay the | 


WOVE lli- 


Abr@Ca Nedl- 


Was more 
Pehildren 


ample of harmonious relations bp. 
tween Negro and white. 

A recent conference sponsored 
by the Clinton Hill Neighborhodd 
Council brought together 250 citi 
Zens to discuss the issue. Lhey con 
chided overwhelmingly that the 
greatest’ single community ned 
recreational facilities tpn 
and teenagers, with ade 


quate supervision 


| 


The demand hor curtailing ren 


reational activity seems to stem 


‘from a newly-formed organization 


Soon after 


“Citizens Council,” 
the school stadium in¢i- 
‘dent a Nicholas Nigro re ported to 
ibe the head of such a group in the 
North Ward, termed it a “race riot,” 
blamed it on Negro youth, and 
called on “the white people of NeWw- 


calling itself 


ark and the thousands of decent 


colored tolks” 


to prevent “a similar 
riot from occurring, 

Nigro admitted to the New tk 
News at the time that “others” 


were helping him to run the coun- 


cil but declined to name them be- 


cause he had been told 


“to keep 
quiet about | it for now. 


. |egg export program, 


Federa 


Produces 


TOMS RIVER. — The 
tion of New. Jersey Oru 
Cooperatives has issued a call fo 
lederal aid to stave off | ‘distress mid 
demoralization- 
— ing famihes, 


’ 
~ 


among Jersey s egg 
hoa report prepared it the re 
~S. Senator ( age | ANS 
iw darm group demanded an end 
to a “double standard” by ‘which 
the government discriminates 
aii! Cu produc Pls while pro, 
tecting producers of other farm 
commodities, 


rT stot | 


COSTS, low 
have produced a 


High 
mounting debt 
crisis in the evYg industry the report 
states. It calls on the government 
to: 

Sell surplus grain stocks at  re- 
duced prices to rleed; increase its 
abolish trade 
in egg futures because of the “de- 


pressing” elfects of speculation on 


the market;. buy more eggs for 
school lunch programs; curb over- 
production and develop new uses 


fon eg US. 


JERSEY C. P. HITS SAVAGE 


pl ces and 


For Federal Aid in Crisis 


The farmers showed how Cee 
prices had trailed behind 
commodities over the last 17 vears. 
here has been an SL percent in- 
crease in egg prices since 1939, 


other 


‘but an 89 percent hike in’ corn 


122 percent in dairy products, and 
220 percent rise in cotton, Farm 
mortgages in the Jast 10 vears in 
the state have shown a TLS percent 
INCASE, : 

hyy production accounted hoy 
more than 40 percent of all cash 
receipts tor New Jersev agricul- 
tural products in 1954. “No other 
state derived as large a proportion 
of its agricultural income from 
egys,” the report said. 


Unionists Back 


e . 

Rep. Williams 

ELIZABETH. — A meeting 0 
104 Union County AFL and ClO 
labor leaders last Monday set up 
a United Labor Committee to sup- 
port the candidacy of Harrison A. 
‘Williams, the incumbent Demo- 


‘cratic Congressman from the Sixth 


epee Peter Detletsen, manages 
of Local 144, ILGWU, was elect- 
ied 7 tirman of the committee, and 


W illiam Young, of Local 435, IU, 


was named secretary, 


lan. ay 


mortgage out of his own pocket for the next 25 to 30 vears, But steel 


‘have protested the outrageous 


government, can build a new plant and pay most of it off or amortize 
it in tive ve ATS, out of the monies they otherwise would be required 
to pay as taxes! At the same time they take allowances for depreciation 
On their present plants. 

Where is this much-vaunted equality before the law? But just 
burning up isnt enough. Action by the pe ple is necessary to get 
things more equal, fat le “ast. And it seems 0 me this ste “al strike might 
as well be the turning point in N.J. 
pe iisation for strikers, 


. e tues be i “ej | pei | ke 
Companies, upon receiving a certificate ol national necessity trom the NEW SMITH ACT PENALTIES iapen, the American people would 
| 


as regards unéemplovinent com- 


| 
| 


| 


NEWARK. — Martha Stone, 
‘chairman of the Conimunist Party 
‘of New Jersey and a Smith Act 
victim herself, issued the follow 
ing statement for the New Jerse 
Communist Party on the bill pass 
ed this week by the House and 
Senate to increase the penalty 


Both for self-interest as well as labor solidarity, the steel workers under the membership clause) o! 
should be fully supported, A most effective way w wild be to equalize ithe Smith Act trom 10 to 20 years 


to some extent their rights and privile ges to those of the corporanions, 
Here are some ideas that ean ie pressed: 

® Surplus food distributions to the strikers in all areas of the 
state ; 

® A special session of the Legislature to pass a law like New 
York's, entitling strikers to unemployment benetits: 

® Congress to rescind tax re ar to corporations in general but 
especially for losses incurred by a strike: 

® Congress to rescind certificates of necessity and five-year 
amatorization allowances out of current profits, especially as it ap- 
plies to the steel corporations. 


| 


and under the “conspiracy” section 
trom tive to 10 years. 

“The Congress passed this bill 
in a fashion that caught the peaple 
oft guard completely, There were 
no public hearings, There was) no 
opportunity for the people | » be 
he ard, 

“There has been Mrowing criti 
cism of the Smith Act expressed by 
trade union and liberal forces in 


i has been pushed hack, 


the country. Such prominent Amer- 

icans as Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt, A 

J. Muste and Dr, Paul Lehmann of 
Princeton, N. J., have joined with 
many others in an appeal for am- 
vesty of Smith Act victims, Others: 
have urged an end to further prose- 
cutions, The Supreme Court. will 
shortly review the Smith Act cases 
in California and Pittsburgh. In the 
last trialy in Cleveland, Connecti 
cut and New York, numbers of 
Smith Act defendants have been 
given their freedom by judge ot 
at 


prison 


ie mhower to veto this bill, 


sentences for expressing 
ideas and reading books. 

“As we are embarking on a new 
road of peaceful competition, the 
action of Congress on this bill will 
be regarded by public opinion, both 
here-and abroad, as a clear denial 
of the democratic right to dissent, 
to express one’s views without tear 
of reprisal and heavy prison sen- 


tence, 


“This evil bill is now before the 
People of New Jersey 
Urge President Lis- 
Ask him 


President. 
must act now, 


1 face of thsee developments,' to hold-executive hearings so that 


i a a tine when Nic arthyisimn 


hus put over this sneak attac, Had 
they used the proper democratic 
nrocedures and 


apponents of the Smith Act itsell, 


Congress as well as those who oppose the 


increased penalties, can be given a 
chance to present their point ot 


de hated this it) the view, 


Michigan 


Ves 


edition 
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Chicago Kids Die in 
Polio Shot Snatu 


By MAX GORDON 


IN CHICAGO, last week, they buried a Negro boy of two, victim 
of the dread polio disease. His was one of four such deaths recorded in 


that city this y 


sar. For the parents of this child, and the families of the 


July 22, 1956. other three, the promise of the Salk anti-polio vaccine has proved a cruel mirage. So, 
too, has it for the 165 other Chicagoans laid low by the disease in the year of 1956. 


Price 10 Cents 


An Urgent Appeal to Readers of the 


———_ 


We must report to you, 
our readers and partners in 
this joint publishing enter- 
prise, that your newspaper 
has about reached the end 
of its rope financially. 

The circumstances are these: 
In April, there was launched, 
through the Fmergency Commit- 
tee for a Free Press, a $100,000 
fund drive to keep us going 
through the summer. As. our 
readers know, we have depended 
on such drives each vear. 

The $100,000 goal was the 
ubsolute minimum aeeded, and 
we had to have the full amount 
by mid-July, 

To date, the drive is still short 
by nearly $25,000, We have no 
way of making it up, nor any 
credit left to fall back on. 

So, from here on in, it is up to 
each and every individual read- 
er devdted to the paper—as to 
how we, continue to publish. 
Knowing that there are thou- 
sands of you who will readily 
make some slight sacrilice to 
keep your paper ’going tf you 
know it is essential, we ask now: 

(1) Regardless of whether or 
not you have contributed al- 
ready, you send directly to the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Pres $10—more, if you wa 
afford = it—without delay. 
EVERY reader devoted to our 
paper responds, we can meet our 
immediate need. 

(2) That you make it your 
business to reach at least five 
other supporters of this paper 
this week, tell them what the 
situation is, ask them to con- 
tribute $10 even if it hurts, and 
get the money to us or the Emer- 
gency Committee. 


All checks and money orders 
must be made out to the Emer- 
gency Committee for a Free 
Press. Send these or cash to the 
Committee at 575 6th Avenue, 
Room 301, New York City; or 
bring your contributions to our 
office at 35 EK. 12th St., Sth Hoor. 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


pain--20 Years Atter 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

THE olive groves stand 
dusty-green in the fields 
where the bombs fell and 
children that stared at the 


skies darkened by Capronis 
and janters and Me sserschmits 
: are men to- 

day moving in 

the country- 

side among 

the grapes or 

they are wom- 

en tending 

the looms in 

Catalonia; and 

and in Ma- 

drid, near the 

Puerto del 

Sol, sits an aging, corpulent man 
who loves to wear the brilliant 
crimson sash around his waist- 


— 


- 


At Shriners ‘Hospital for Crippled Children, Los Angeles, 


Labor Aims at Victory in 96 Voting 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO.—Across 


the U.S., this week and. next, 


Worker 


a series of conferences is 


testing the ability of an organization called COPE to cope with labor's political prob- 


lems of 1956. 
several points, The AFL-C1lO 
Committee on Political Educa- 
tion parley revealed a new po- 
litical vitality, now that the la- 
bor movement is merged, 

At times, the 
crackled with indignation and 
reflected the readiness of the 
750 delegates to get on with the 
job of defeating labor’s enemies 


conterence 


line. Franco is the name. 

Twenty years passed, this 
week, July 18, since the general 
who vowed to uphold the Repub- 
lic!of Spain betrayed his sacred 
oath. His conspiracy to destroy 
the government that had been 
chosen by Spain’s majority ex- 
ploded on the world. 

Who, living through those 
days, can forget? 

Those times touched the con- 
science of humanity in. a way 
few historic moments ever did. 
Living through them one under- 
stod why men forsook their 
homes, like Lafayette, Kosciusko. 
von Steuben, to cross the seas 
and volunteer their lives to the 
as American republic. 

* 


TWENTY years later, the mo- 
(Continued on Page 5) 


in Congress and an administra-: 
tion “of, bv and tor the fat cats,” 


It was not as though labor 
was re-hashing its old political 
problems. And some of these 
problems have been on the 
agenda since the days of Labor's 
Nonu-Partisan League 20° years 


» ago, and before. But the search 


here was for new approaches 
On: 

(1) Getting the voting records 
of Congressmen to labor's rank- 
and-tile, 

(2) Registering the great mass 
of the unregistered workers, 

(3) Raising the “voluntary dol- 
lars” tor the COPE fund, 


(4) Involving the womentolk. 


Here in Chic ‘ago, One such five-state conterence broke from routine at 


helped break a Strike with 
troops and bloodshed, New- 
castle, Ind., a meeting of the 
Perfect Circle local ot — the 
United Auto Workers, he said. 
oversubscribed its  dollar-for- 
COPE drive by 176 percent. 
The parley tried to draw the 
sober lessons of 17 states where 
labor's political weakness has 
resulted in passage of the so- 
called right-to-work laws aud 
also of one state where such a 
law was repealed. In Lotisiana, 
the united labor movement went 
to work to change the legislature 
this year and were instrumental 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Why? Is anything wrong with 
the vaccine? Or have the ‘se lives 
been a sacrilice to the fumbling 
and bitin ling of dollar -chasing 
“priv tle cnlerprise ~ in the manu- 
facture and cistrtbution of the 
Vaccine? 

It is, its Vet, much ‘cele, early to 
give the full story regarding the 
ellectiveness of the vaccine. The 
polio scusonm tras still a long Way 
to id, and is at ats heaviest in 
Angust. But some telling facts 
have appearcd to date in various 
localities 

In Chicaweo, | instance, they 
tel] ais that ip ta last Sunday, 
July $5, there have been 169 
Cubse's a) |) 1 ) this VOCur, and four 
at atts. Compared With only 
Df Cuses bic Wa deaths during 
the Very Scttne period last Vea’, 

. 

HOW can it be,.vou will ask. 
Is the Salk vaecine useless, then? 

But il vou view the facts more 
closely, you see this is not so, 
Ot the 169, only 16 had received 
the vaccine, The rest, two-thirds 
of them children under tive who 
had not had the “shots” in 
school, did not recieve the bene- 
lit of this new boon to mankind, 

Nor do they tell us whether 
the l6 who had been so iInoculat- 
ec I 1c rar eived One shot or two, 
‘| lhe Past Lee Livi’. CLase Is thre (’ 
shiots byirt Hicdood Wt? those 
Whoa lave received this: 

Chicavos Board of Health 
scoms to lave ditthe doubt of the 
\ tlie cy] thigs ValccMye, lt has NOW 
clinics 
throuehont the citv. to adminis- 
ter to children under five, for 
the: polio has only just 


opened CUI Venes 


begin. 

Or let us take New York. Here 
two-thirds of all children in the 
most susceptible age—six months 
to 15 years—received one or two 
shots. Total number olf polio vic- 
tims for the yvear—as of July 16— 
is 25, of which tour received 
inoculations. 

None of these 25 has died. But 
last vear. there were tour deaths 


and LOS cases, as of July 16, And > 


in the last epidemic vear of 1949, 
there were 154 causes as of this 
date. The number jumped to 
thousiids [oy Auvust that yeal, 


It would appear, then, by the — 


examples of both Chicago and 
New York, that the disease this 
year has struck heaviest by far 
among those who had not been 
vaccinated, and only touched 


very lightly upon that group that 


had been vaccinated. Perhaps if 
the facts were known concern- 


ing the number of shots received, 


the effectiveness of the vaccine 
might he more boldly demon- 
strated. 
x 
IT WAS in mid-April of 1955 


(Continued on Page 13) 


ee ee ed 


The temper of COPE today Textile Union Magazine Says It’s Time 


Was expressed in the re port of a 
South Chicago steel union del- 
egate who talked bitterly of the 
steel strike, forced on the work- 
ers by “the operators of the in- 
dustry who feel thev have the 
administration in their corner.” 
. 


IT WAS in the words of Wis- 


consin CIO president Charles 
Schultz who spoke of the Koh- 
ler strike and of organizing “to 
defeat a Senator (Joseph R. Me- 
Carthy) we're not proud of, and 
to repeal a law (the anti-labor 
Catlin law) that we refuse to 
live with.” 

And the tone was expressed 
by a delegate from a_ town 
where public officials recently 


To ‘Stop Nonsense’ of Tailing Communists 


TEXTILE LABOR, magazine of the Textile Workers Union 
of America asks in its July issued an editorial “isn't it time we 
stopped this noncense” of jailing Communists? 

The one-paragraph editorial follows: 

“For a long time now we have been busy jailing domestic 
communists for their poltical opinions and chucking out of govern- 
ment service anyone who said ‘gesundheit’ when a communist 
sneezed. Not one of the prisoners has been charged with espionage, 
much less convicted; and not one of the ‘risks’ has turned out to be a 
communist. But the clear dariger is not that we'll be subverted 
but that we'll be outdone. As Harry Cain said, isnt it time we 


stopped this nonsense?” 


Presumably the editorial means “Not one of the prisoners has 
been charged with espionage, much less convicted” on charges of 


espionage. 


Another short editorial on the same page chides American 
Communists on the “rate the comrades are questioning and analyz- 


ing” iu the current discussion in the party. 


ee 
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Steel Trust in no Hurry 
— To Settle; Stockpiles High 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE STRIKE of 650,000 stcelwoikers enters its fourth week this weekend with 
the steel stockpiles still high and the corporations displaying no haste for settlement. New| 


S. Mediation| 


Your Money and Your Life 


STEEL STRIKE TWISTERS 


By Labor Research Association 
OF THE MANY col- 2) that the strike brings dire 

umns that pass for economic — tilings to her readers. For, “it 
4] se of » ste ] + k makes it a certainty .... that our 

analysis oF the steel Strike, — Qverall cost of living will shatter 

we select two for comment. ll previous peaks in the months 
First the remarks of that 


ahead”—and go up still more in 
sterling advocate of the Ameri- Jater years under the long-term 
can} consumer, Sylvia F. Porter of 


contract. The strike, she inti- 
the) N,. Y. Post. She finds (July 


Load 


mates, is not bad for the steel 


conferences initiated last week through the slow-moving offites of U. 


and Conciliation continued — at 
Piltsburch. But as this is svitten 
the prevailing opinion is that there 
1S no Important Chana i) the situ 
ijt 

loli Stephens, U. 
] lone and spokesman hey 
“Rig Three’ steel finns 
S| tt still holds tO the original iy} 
fer, which includes th 
nostri] 


S Steel Voce 
the 
sid this 
live-Veal 
KC, fixed Wildes ALL 
* 
VIE ANWHIILE, the etfects 
{' strike Wpon the CCOTMOTIIN 
heavily. felt in’ the steel 
spread to the country generally, 
‘Tie Commerce Department reveal 
ed that 
siike began the countrys 
feved a decline 
jeclostyial production, 
Cine «| 
s to Pittsbural w 
Bureau of Busine 
University of Pittsburg! Maat 
i st ostvike atllected week 
I) out il drop It] the on hover 
199.9 to $3.4. There lave 
Ws shortages ol 
Tat stockpiling IS Hol 


I listed and SOme mathaemy 


()| 
first 


APTOS 


Lh] the period Site’ thie steel 


| ' 
Thiet S li 


4)! Ow) preres 


thy rike 


oi‘ Hise leva (| 


mo wsure wit 


1) tive 
’ 


> Ps he | are) 


bya bhoatel 
baer’, 


i\t nk 


stee] so 


Crs are ly cinning tor tae Tye prada hy, 
‘Tiiose who stockpiled, meanw lil 
ali cashing in with « 
prices, The steel 
serving most small user 
h Led, 


Vioriomat 
ih} Will hhanuase \ 


has been 


* 
PHE steel companies” 
for some scorching denunciation 
and, of all places in the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, a Paul Block puper. 
‘lhe papers editorial of July) J) 
titled “Too Calm on Steel Front 
is critical because “no one in auth- 
Ornyvy seems - to be praar bic ularly 
alarmed,” 


Cathhie oat 


The editorial virtually conmirms 
charges of the steel union that the 
industry s shutdown is in etlect an 
“inventory lockout, hie editorial 
Sil\ 8; 

“In retrospect it seems almost 
as it the steel strike has been plan- 
ned, or at least accepted fatalisti- 
cally, Months ago the stockpiling 
of steel in certain indusrties was a 
matter of street-corner conversa- 
tion, Gradually the impression grew 
that a strike was inevitable, and 
sure enough it came to pass. 


“From the viewpoint of the in- 
dustrialists who stockpiled steel, 
that may be a most wholecame and 
desirable development, A strike— 
always assuming that it doesnt last 
TOO long—would provide an op- 
po‘iunity to work off inventories 
and firm up the market for a boom- 
ing fall of four-tone models and 
higher prices.” 

Denouncing the tactic “sta- 
bilizing” an industry through strik- 
ing “terror” into the economy. the 
paper says “it shouldn't be neces- 
sary to throw thousands of Ameri- 
cans out of work to stabilize the 
economy.” 


at 


* 

THE New York Times estimated 
that by the most liberal calcula- 
tions, the added cost of stee] should 
not be more than $5.05 a ton. Bet 
the paper noted the industry wants 
to hike prices by an average of $8 
to 5!0 a ton. 

The state of Pennsylvania, where 
more than a third of the striking 
steel workers are conecntrated. re- 
ported a promise bv federal offi- 
cials to shortcut the delivery of 162! 
carloads of extra surplus food for 
distribution steel 
workers. 

seven items are included: butter, 
cheese, milk, beans. Wheat. COTTI- 
meal and rice. The state’s 185.000 
strikers with their families are esti- 
Mat ed to include 600.000 persons, 
The shortcut will make possible the 
distribution within three 
weeks instead of thie Six 
veers. In two weeks. if the strike 
still eontinues;' the officials of the 


among striking 


or four 


ace? mal 


- Southern Textile Strike Hint of Things to Come 


Newiy-elected president William Pollack, ( 


center) is shown with Negro and white pickets of the 


3.400 striking workers of Lowenstein & Sons Rock Hill Printing and Finishing Co. plant in Rock Hill, 


North Carolina. 


A STRIKE of 3.400 workers at the Rock Hill, 
Printing and Finishing plant of the big 
Lowenstein & Sons chain and the assignment by 
the AFL-CIO of a batch of 25 organizers tor the 
start of that long awaited drive, is directing the 
the Textile: Workers Union 


M4. 


eves ol 
southward. 


The three-week strike by 


things to come rriainly 
country s biggest textile state, 


A meeting in Charlotte recently of the TWUASs 
staff members of the south plus the organizers 
assigned them by the AFL-CIO (whose number 
nust be at least matched trom the TWUA’'s own 
resources) laid plans for the push to get into stride 


some time near Labor Diy, 


The selected targets are the mills of-three big 
chaing employ byg-some 90,000 workers, most ol 


steel union are to meet with state 
Ollicials on arrangements. for 
distribution of the food to the needs 
strikers. Many thousands, mean 
while have been registering. 

It was disclosed that without the 
strikers, there are.more than a mil- 
lion men, women and children in 
Pennsylvania who are now receiv- 
ing free surplus food, This means 
that so large a number are at an 
economic level low enough to 


qualify for the food. 


Similar registration for surplus 
food is going on in all other strike 
attected states.: 

¥ 


MOST major. unions have. al- 
ready assured the steel union full 
support. When the union deems 
that support necessary it will only 


the 


have to ask to get many hundreds| 


of thousands of dollars. The steel 
union was the most generous of all 
for the Westinghouse strikers. 

One of the unions to pledge the 
steel union full suppert is the {n- 
dependent Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. And that pledge was 
wired just a few days after the steel 
unions raiders were defeated in 
another attempt to wrest the Ana- 
conda Copper Co., smelter at Ana- 
conda, Mont., from Mine-Mill that 
has had it under contract for many 
years, 


Everything seemed quiet and 


peaceful at the mill gates from 
coast to coast. There was very little 
activity other than checking of pass- 
es by a few pickets. ak | 


t+ ‘hee Bart \ fis@i 3 


i 


workers who have 
hud raises totaling only seven cents an hour since 
1951, is just a warmup for the TWUA tor big 
in North Carolina. 


tion are the 


ot others are 


America 


in 


them in North Carolina. The biggest concentra- 
20,000 Cannon 
Kannapolis. Then there is a cluster of Burlington 
Industries mills. some 30 on all to be tackled (of 
the company’s 100)/ mostly in North Carolina. The 
Chattanooga 


Mills workers at 


and in Virginia's 


Roanoke area, The third chain is Pepperell in 


wanizers for 


the 


number by 


Alabama and Georgia. 

Things will be made livelier in North Carolina 
with the assignment by the AFL of eight or- 
Operation 
Winston-Salem, tobe matched by at least equal 
the 
Union, Only once) before in’ the history 
manufacturer of Camels were its 8,500 workers 
unionized—by the left wing now defunct Food arid 
Tobacco Workers, An attempt is believed under 
wiy to bring all pro-union forces ins the plant 


Revnolds ‘Tobacco in 
International 


of the 


Workers 


Tobaceo 


under one roof to win this largest single prize in 


it needs, 


the Southland and give the drive the impetus 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Big Vote for NMU Independents 
® Another Snag for Screening 


A HEAVY vote for indepen- 
dent candidates and the reelec- 
of Adrian 


Curran s 


lion vice-president 


Dufly 


strong opposition, was the big 


over Joseph 


surprise ‘in the National Mariiime 
Union election. M. Hedley Stone, 
former treasurer, who with Duffy 
parted company with Curran 
and fought him in the past two 
vears, tailed to make the new 
post combining secretary and 
treasurer, which went to Cur- 
ran’s man, former secretary John 
B. McDougal, but by the slim 
margin of 10,407 to 9,339 for 
Stone. Dufty’s victory knocked 
out one of Currans vice-presi- 
dential incumbents, Steve Fed- 
eroft, who drew 8,728 to Duffy's 
9 408. But another candidate for 
the three posts, former vice-pres- 
ident Hulbert Warner, who until 
he led an oppositiion against 
Curran in the 1954 election was 
the only Negro in the administra- 
tion, drew 6,600 votes in his try 
for a comeback. Another top 
leader who parted company with 
Curran, Boston Port agent Sven 
Petersen lost to Currans man 
with 7,060 votes to 8.825 for 


John T. Reeves. Curran himself; 


‘ 


opjosed by a “token” candidate’: 


nd ‘ 


for the first time in ten years, 
was reelected 17,626 to 3,680 
for Charles Abar, San Francisco 
port agent. The total vote cast 
was 23,016. 

* 

CHIEF FEDERAL. District 
Judge Michael J. Roch in San 
Francisco refused to overrule a 
federal district court order that 
the Coast Guard return im- 
mediately all papers to some 500 
screened maritime workers. This 
is another victory in the five- 
year struggle against the “sec- 
uritvy. screening started during 
the Korean War. 

The Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals last October ruled the 
screening to be illegal. Then, 
Federal Judge Edward P. Mur- 
phy ordered the papers returned 
to the screened men. So far, the 
Coast Guard and Department of 
Justice have refused to carry out 
the court rulings. Now comes 
the Roch decision. 

* 

Some 6.000 members of the 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers (TUE) shut down the 
Westinghouse Corp. at Sharon 
and Greenville, Pa.; in a protest 
against suspension of two union 

‘(Continued on Page 15) | 

bis gil “Se higi' T 


ee ee \? 


| 


magnates or stecl workers, but 
harms “the vast majoritv” who 
are neither. “Youll feel these 
wage-price hikes in your own 
pocketbook as they it) into el- 
fect.” 

Let us re hash thie whcwent argu 
ment as to the relationship he 
tween wages and prices. Merely 
note that during the last vears 
stec] workers have 
sive wage boosts totalling more 
than one-third, while the cost of 
living has searcely budged! And 
is all 


steel. 


WOT SLICCOUS= 


in foods. 
(See. Oe 
Notes. } 


the present rise 
unrelated tO 
monthly “Eeonomi 
Miss Porte tlic 
large C’OVLDDP Dab Tv ae S Calli altord ti) 


( Liisnis only 
pit decent wages, and that mo 
nopoly in industry is paralleled 
by the same We, the 
inne squececd between 
“Tabor 
hecome 
lhe 
Love's 


Hil labor, 
COMSUMICI 
‘industrial wiantison 
aristocracy, whitch iis 
Vinerica 


ned 


unprecedented ity 
litters wage demands are 
Wy out smith business, 

¥ 

DEAR MISS PORTER 
does Vou theors a these 

l. The ticlustrs 
is one of the most seattered, but 
its workers averave 20 cents an 
hour more than steel workers, 

9, The tobaeco- industry — is 
one of the most concentrated, 
but its workers earn a dollar an 
hour less than in steel. 

3. Monopoly through merger 
has grown exceptionally rapidly 
recently in the textile indfistry, 
but textile fabric) wages are 
about the same as in 1952, and 
lower in the North. 

Monopoly arises out of the 
Capitalist system, regardless of 
the wage level or the degree of 
labor organization. The giants’ 
advantages over the small com- 
PAnIES ave the same, regardless 
of the level of wages, which af- 
fects large and sinall more or 
less alike, The steel workers 
union, far from helping monop- 
oly, is permitting several smaller 
companies to operate pending 
the contract with the majors. 
This strike by-product gives the 
smalls a “break” they could not 
expect over many vears of “nor- 


Low 


tae ty? 


Construction 


mal” business. 


The overwhelmingly majority 
of Miss Porter's readers are not 
“squeezed” by the steel workers, 
but are themselves workers ex- 
ploited§ and. overcharged — by 
monopolies connected with the 
steel companies by a thousand 
financial ties. Everv vain of the 
steel workers helps New Yorkers 
win higher earnings. The steel 
companies are buttressed by the 
billions of dollars held in the 
financial district. The © steel 
workers need the support ofthe 
millions of people in the shops 
and residential = districts. A 
“plague - on - both - yvour-houses” 
attitude is against the public in- 
terest. 

* 

AND NOW for the Guaranty 
Trust Co., one of the main fi- 
nancial links to U. S. Steel and 
Bethlehem. It claims (in its July 
Survey) that labor has nothing 
to show for all its strikes since 
1933. Real wages went up 76 
percent, productivity 77 per- 
cent. Wages moved with pro- 
ductivitv, just as before there 
were unions. 

Only a “slight: 
Real wages didnt 
productivity. did, betore there 
were basic industry unions—as 
during the 1920s. Wages. went 
down in 1930-32 without un- 
ions, while thev held in 1938 
and 1954, thanks to organiza- 
tion. In Venezuela, where union 


Inaccuracy. 
go up, and 


(Continued eri Page 13) 
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MICHIGAN 


Death of Mexican Field Worker 
Reveals Plight of Contract Labor 


LANSING. 
30 men were being transported like 
cattle in a dump truck. They were 
Mexican tield workers, hired by 
Michigan Field Crops and_ the 
Stockbridge Growers Cooperative 
Association. 

Someone in the cab inadvertently 
stepped on the dump lever, and 
all 11 workers were pitched out 
along Stockbridge Road. 


Sanchos Martinez died of a frac-! ~ 


tured skull. Jose Haro was hospital- 
ized. 

An inquest was to determine lia. 
bility for this tragedy, but it would 
not go in to the way Mexican work- 
ers are crammed into trucks, housed 
in awtul shacks, cheated out ol 
their just wages. 

Earlier this month the U.S. Sec- 
tion of the Joint United tSates- 
Mexican Trade Union Committee 
blasted the U. S. Government's 


anti-labor policies in dealing with! 


Mex: can contr: ict workers. 


Mich. CP Warns 
Of Attack on 
Yoters’ Rights 

DETROIT. Commenting 
the report in last week's Michigan 
Worker that two minority parties 
had been ruled off the state ballot 
for alleged inadequacy of petition 
signatures, the Michigan Commu- 
nist Party warned that “there are 
forces at work, seeking to make uss 
of electoral machinery,- the ex- 
clusive prerogative of supporters 

of the status quo. 

A spokesman for the Communist 
Party state committee 
“These latest rulings will for the 
first time in decades leave the vot- 
ers of our state with no choice 
of candidates other than those of 
the Republican and Democratic 
parties. A beginning was made ji 
this difection by the 
and persecution of signers of Com- 
munist nominating petitions = in 
previous vears. The Legislature 
then formalized this discrimination 
by barring the Communist Party 
from the ballot in 1952. 

It was recalled that earlier ses- 
sions of the Legislature success: 
ively increased the requirements 
for a minority party to qualify for 
a place on the ballot. Not only must 
an increased number of petition 


Oi 


signatures now be filed, but—in ac-' 


cordance with the latest law—they 
must include a sizeable amount 
from a greater number of counties 
than ever before. In this way, 
absence of sufficient voters 
ing to sign for a minor party can- 
didate in the smaller rural counties. 
may deprive the majority of vot- 
ers in the state of any chance to 
express their choice in the matter. 
“Despite the two-party election 
set-up, concluded the Communist 
statement, “the progressive voters 


— Two weeks ago,, 


intimidation | 


‘ist war. 


the, 
will- | 


A report charged that the set-, 
ting of wage rates was a “fraud 


and conspiracy on the part of em- 
plovers, 


that government dele- 
gates in recent negotiations with 
Mexico saw to it that labor groups 
were barred trom the discussion, 
that they 
failure of employer 
(which recruit workers) to 
burse those che ated out of their 


wages, 
| The U. S. labor team—which in- 
cludes Nicholas Dr: igon, UAW rep- 
re sentative in Arizona and New 
Mexico—called on the Immigration 
Service to end _ its practice of is-| 
suing “special” and “white card” 


are forerunners of “black lists.” 


charge, 


DODGE WORKERS PROTEST 
UNSANITARY CONDITIONS 


HAMTRAMCK.—Machine Shop 
workers at Dodge are protesting 
the filthy conditions in which they 
work since the company cut operat- 
ing expenses by laving off janitors. 

Too few janitors remain to cope 
with dirty, oilv floors, accumulated 


piles of sand, plugged up drinking 


fount: Lins and other hazards. 
Rel ecu the workers) 


is 


(7 
se 


Biter Himme 
Debate on S.U. 


DETROIT. — About 50 eee 
ers, mainly voung people, attend- 
ed a discussion-debate on develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union, spon- 
sored by the “Student Committee 
for Free Speech” last Friday at the 
Greater) King Solomon Baptist 


mount- 


Church. 
declared: | 


Bolza Baxter, state chairman of 
the Labor Youth League, stressed 
the need to work together for 
world peace and to achieve unity 
of all honest 
forces. 

He spoke of the many advances 
reported by the 20th Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party, as 
well as the corrections of past mis- 
takes. He emphasized the Congress: 
stand that the growth of socialism 
and “neutralism” in = the world 
makes it possible for the peace 
forces to prevent another imperial- 
and that unity 
socialist minded forces in = various 
countries can achieve a_ peaceful 
transition to socialism. 

This, constructive = approach, 
however, was rejected by 
Himmel of the Socialist. Workers 
Party and his supporters in the au- 
dience, 

Thev sought to stir up hostility 
to the Soviet Union and its present 
leadership, without regard to the 
contributions’ of the world’s finest 
socialist land to world peace and 
welfare. They denied any change 
in the world balance of forces which 


could avert imperialist war or that. 


peaceful transition to socialism is 


‘ynitiative 


socialist-minded 


of sincere. 


Bob} 


ing disgust, Pete Kostecki, writing 
in Dodge Main News, said that 
formerly management had_ practi- 
cally won the battle to eliminate 
cockroaches, but that now cock- 
“have virtually taken over 
washrooms in the warehouse 


roacl 
the 
building. 

Management has refused a union 


ICS 


request to fumivate. 


Flint Solons 


Face Housing 
Demands 


Public housing will be under dis- 
The Flint 
City Commission has received pe- 


bearing 1,500 


cussion here next week. 


4: 


titions signatures, 


secking immediate federal aid ton 


urban re-develop- 
ment and low-rental housing. The 
taken by the Committee 
Lawlessness _ in ~ Flint 
which was spongored by 


slum clearance. 


Agaimst 
(CALF) 
the Urban 
36 organizations, has been accord- 
ed full support by the CIO. 

The commission, alter tabling 
this urgent matter, will now discuss 
it with the City’s Advisory Com- 
mittee SubStandard Housing 
and the city planner. Although it is 
Michigans second most populous 
citv, Flint has no public rental 
housing whatsoever. Extremely 
high rents and vile conditions pre- 
vail in dwellings rented privately, 
is | jally Negroes. 


(3) 


ee eee ee 


DEMS DISCUSS 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


DETROIT. A Civil Rights 
eadership conference sponsored by 
Michigan Democrats was attend- 
ed by 122 leaders in labor, religi- 
ous, community organizations, phus 
officials. Youthful Jackie Vaughn, 
newly appointed field worker for 
the State Democrats, served as 
chairman. 


Detroit NAACP 
Wins National 
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These! 
they 


League and_ includes. 


refused to discuss the} permits to Mexican workers ap-| 
associations| proved by their employers. 
reim-, 


’ 


| 


Honor Du Bois 
At ‘Panorema’ 


America. 


at the 


@ THE OLD-TIMEP 


CMS TECHNICAL CENTER, which opened in May with 
great fanfare, has since suspended such humanitarian but non- 
profit activities as artificial heart experimentation. 

* 

THE WALL STREET JOURNAL pointed up the contrast 
between Fiint and Gary: Laid-off Flint auto workers are faced 
with the constant threat of repossessions and evictions; merchants in 
Gary accord striking steel workers special credit and moratoriums 
on debts. Each town derives 80 percent of its payroll from its prime 
industry. 

. 

BRITISH AUTO WORKERS im that countrys largest auto 
concern, British Motors, are conducting strikes to force the com- 
pany to withdraw layoft notices and negotiate with the union on 
measures to be taken. Delegations to parliament are demanding 
the opening up cf trade to export British cars to China and the 


Peoples Democracies. 
* 


MICHIGAN AFL AND CIO proposals on how to eliminate 
jurisdéctional disputes will be drafted by each side; then the com- 
mittee — headed by August Scholle and James Holla — will meet 


again to trv to work out a single proposal and get started on merger. 


THE UCVAW DELEGATION, which Walter Reuther proposes 
be sent to observe the situation in Poznan, might look imto the 
effects of what Detroit News Washington correspondent Martin 
Hayden reported last week: “Budget experts here note that the 
Administration has spent large sums, including the multi-billion 
dollar Central Interlligence apprepriation, for clandestine opera- 
tions abroad.” 


of Laws was conferred 


of Michigan. 


vt 
HONORARY DEGREE of Doctor 
UAW President Reuther at University 
* . 
A STRIKE VOTE ray be in the offing at UAW Local 15, 
according to President Nick Cervelli. Issues include werk stand- 
ards and conditions, fans, gloves, coveralls, parking lots, benches. 
f 
RACISE. Mavor Orville Hubbard 
ballot for Wayne County Circuit Judge. Imagine 
would ‘be meted out by that advocate of defying 
Court on desegregation! The Wayne County CIO 
Victor Targonski for the post. Primaries are Aug. 7. 
* ) 
MICHIGAN DEMOCRATS who joined with Dixiecrast and 
Republicans tg “vote against the Powell Amendment were Martha 
Griffiths and John Lesinski, Jr. The latter received COPE endcorse- 
ment despite having expressed a very obnoxious attilude on all civil 
rights mtter to a Ford Local 600 delegation. 
: * 
SALUTE to the Michigan Chronicle tor its forcetul editorial 
on the Powe!] Amendment denouncing those “who do not believe 
that any price in honesty and integrity is too great to pay for the 


undemocratic luxury of racial segregation and discrimination. 
* 


POTTER, in the midst of such burnmg 
issues, got out two “urgent” press releases—one on marking goods 
sent abroad “made in America,” the other justifying his lene stand 
(75-1) against legislation intended to benefit auto dealers. 

* 

A FARM REVOLT is brewing in Michigan, due to dissatisfac- 
tion with the Administration’s farm policies, according to noted 
pollster Samuel Lubell. In seven rural counties he found one of 
seven farmers who supported Ike in '52 would now vote Dem- 
ocratic; one of five: now 1 ndecided., 


—_ —_— -_- 


(>) 1 


on 
“justice 
Supreme 
endorse d 


DEARBORNS is 
what 
the 


has 


SEN. CHARLES 


COPE DRIVE 
GOOD EN FLENT 


FLINT. — The dollar-for-COPE 
Phi is likely to break all records 
in Flint plants, according to Rob- 

me Bae -/ert Frost, UAW regional represen- 
oe, ss hig wap ry oa “* tative. While unemployment and 
—— i roms og tl i ery short work weeks make it harder to 
as a ‘ . . 2 | Of ed ee he Dcesine 
mated 40,000 during a tive-dav run shell ous that buck, Sager y realize 
Fair Grounds| ending July 4. that political action is of tremen- 

‘dous importance to safeguard and, 

Sponsored by Diggs Enterprises, extend labor's gains. The develop- 
Inc., the affair was highlighted by, ‘ment of AFL-CIO unity also ma. 5 


a pageant on Negro history, writ- ‘confidence to workers that their 
Citation ‘ten by Powell Lindsay, and a gal- political action Can be effectin e. 
aie a axq of Negro talent. ‘The aftair) Me Klint CIO Council has om 

| DETROIT, — The local NAACP opened with a ribbon-cutting cere-' jo nced that more than 7.000 
branch received an award at the mony featuring Secretary of State unian voters will be able to go to 
national convention as outstanding James Hare and Congressman! the polls in the Aug. 7 primary ata 
n the areas 0! membership, hous- Charles C. Diggs, Jr. in November as a result of its door- 
NG» legislation and special events) Achievement awards were pre-!to-door registration campaign. Of 
(ingens work on the Till mur-' canted to Dr. E. ¥. DuBois!! thece 6.696 are new voters and 511 
der), Exec mrve hash bee as Arthur scholar and founder of the NAACP, ; had changed their addresses. There 
oJhnson gaid: It is the community | Henry Ford IJ, Max Osmos, presi-| were 26 CIO canvassers authorized . 
which has won the award.’ ‘dent of Sams, Inc., Joe Louis, ' to act in the City Commission s 
|Sugar Ray Robinson, Dr. T. R. M. | ‘armehair registr ition” drive. 
| Howard, A. W. Curtis, Rev. Mar}| ————— 1 aR 
‘tin Luther King and Mrs. Robert;interview with Dr. DuBois, who at 
/L. Vann. '89 has just completed a volumin- 

_ The Detroit Edition of the Pitts- ous “History of the American Ne- 
burgh Courier last week featured gro from 1876 to 1956” which may 
a warmly writtten sketch of and be published by Doubleday. 


possible anywhere. They attacked 
American Communists for what 
they termed “support” of the Demo- 
cratic Partv, and opposed an\ 
broad, non-socialist united front 
policy. 


oo 


Diggs, McNamara Blast GOP. 


Dixieerats on School Bill Vote 


WASHINGTON, —*Rep. Charles 
C. Diggs, Jr., charged Republican 
Congressmen with “massive hypoc- 
risy' in voting for the Powell 
Amendment and_ against the 
amended school aid bill. Their 
“moral dishonesty,’ he said, “was 
matched by a willful band of little: 
men from the South who... were 
willing to sacrifice desperately- 
needed new school construction 
rather than obtain funds by com- 
plying with the Supreme Court de- 


can make their demands felt and 
can help influence the outcome of 
the primary and final elections by 
uniting and campaigning on issues 
through independent __ electoral 
coalitions.” 


a ae oe 


cision against segregation. ’ 
Diggs and Mildred Jetfreys of ae 


the UAW are members of the na- IDEAS 


tional Democratic platform com- iGiatieurd from Page 16) 


mittee which will hold open hear-| 
ings in Chicago starting Aug. 6. the UAW’s automation program, 
ete, 


Sen. Pat McNamara | lashed 
“those with narrow selfish interests 
in both parties who contribute to 
the déath of the education bill— 
ignoring completely the more than! 
35 million school children.” 


so eeeemen Oo 


These are only _ indications. 
The real constructive inner-un- 
ion democracy demands will be 
raised by the auto workers them- 
selves in the course of any unit- 
ed struggle against the profiteer- . 
Ing companics. 

What do vou think? Write us! 


Michigan Worker 


Send news, advertisements, sub- 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 


BERENSON BOOK STORE 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 


W. Grand River, Detroit, 1. 9419 Grand River, Room 7, Detroit 
Phone: WO‘4-9015.. °° °° °° ™ | Bsa pas iA Pale Le 
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DETROIT EXCLUSIVE! 
MATERIALS ON 
20th CONGRESS, C.P.S.U. 


AVAILABLE ONLY AT 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 
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MICHIGAN 


Death of Mexican Field Worker 


Reveals Plight of Contract Labor 


LANSING. — Two weeks AZO, A report charged that the set- 
30 men were being transported like | tin of wage rates was a “fraud 
cattle in a dump truck. They were! and conspiracy on the part of em- 


Mexican - field. workers, hired by|ployers,” that government dele- 


Michigan Field Crops and the} gates in recent negotiations with! 


Stockbridge Growers Cooperative; Mexico saw to it that labor groups 
Association. ‘were barred from the discussion, 


Someone in the cab inadvertently; that they refused to discuss the 
stepped on the dump lever, and/jfailure of employer associations 
all 11 workers were pitched out;(which recruit workers) to reim- 


wages. 


cludes Nicholas Dragon, UAW rep- 
resentative in Arizona and New 
Mexico—called on the Immigration 
Service to end its practice of is- 
suing “special” and “white card” 
permits to Mexican workers ap- 
proved by their employers. These 
are forerunners of “black lists,” they 
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along Stockbridge Road. 

Sanchos Martinez died of a frac- 
tured skull. Jose Haro was hospital- 
ized. 

An inquest was to determine lia-! 
bility for this tragedy, but it would 
not go in to the way Mexican work- 
ers are crammed into trucks, housed 
in awful shacks, cheated out of| 
their just wages. 

Earlier this month the VU. S. Sec- 
tion of the eps United tSates-: 
Mexican Trade Union Committee 
blasted the U. S. Government's 
anti-labor policies in dealing with| 
Mexican contract workers. | 
Mich. CP Warns 
Of Attack on 
Voters’ Rights 


DETROIT. — Commenting on’ 
the report in Jast week’s Michigan) 
Worker that two minority parties 
had been ruled off the state ballot; 
for alleged inadequacy of petition! 
signatures, the Michigan Commu-) 
nist Party warned that “thére are’ 
forces at work, seeking to make use’ 
of electoral machinery, the ex-) 
clusive prerogative of supporters’ 
of the status quo.” 

A spokesman for the Communist 
Party state committee declared: 
“These latest rulings will for the’ 
first time in decades leave the vot- 
ers of our state with no choice| 
of candidates other than those of! 
the Republican and Democratic 
parties. A beginning was made in 
this difection by the intimidation 
and persecution of signers of Com- 
munist nominating petitions in; 
previous years. The Legislature: 
then formalized this discrimination, 
by barring the Communist Party | 
from the ballot in 1952.” | 

It was recalled that earlier ses- 
sions of the Legislature success- 
ively increased the requirements’ 
for a minority party to qualify for 
a place on the ballot. Not only must 
an increased number of petition 
signatures now be filed, but—in ac- 
cordance with the latest law—they 
must: include a sizeable amount 
from a greater number of counties | 
than ever before. In this way, the; 
absence of sufficient voters will- 


| 
| 
| 


. 
: 
' 


i 
/ 
} 


charge. 


oe those cheated out of their 


DODGE WORKERS PROTEST 


The U. S. labor team—which in-}- 


| 


|ist war, and that unity of sincere especially te Negroes. 


ing to sign for a minor party can- 
didate in the smaller rural counties, 


may deprive the. majority of vot-| contributions of the world’s finest 


UNSANITARY CONDITIONS 


HAMTRAMCK.—Machine Shopjing disgust, Pete Kostecki, writing 
workers at Dodge are protesting) in Dodge Main News, said that 
the filthy conditions in which they; formerly management had _practi- 
work since the company cut operat-| cally won the hattle to eliminate 
ing expenses by laying off tesitndre. | counelenaiel, but that now cock- 

Too few janitors remain to cope|roaches “have virtually taken over 
with dirty, oily floors, accumulated|the washrooms in the warehouse 
piles of sand, plugged up drinking) building.” | 
fountains and other hazards. Management has refused a union 
Reflecting the workers’ mount- request to fumigate. | 


Flint Solons 
Face Housing 


Baxter, Himmel 
Demands 


Debate on 5.U. Public housing will be under dis-, 


DETROIT. — About 50 Detroit-'| cussion here next week. The Flint 
ers, —- ‘Aes people, attentl-| City Commission has received pe-| 
ed a ' reer saat ebate a reat P*| titions bearing 1,500 signatures,’ 
ments in the Soviet Union, spon-| "| ; | ah | 
sored [by the “Student Committee Seeking immediate federal aid for, 
for Free Speech” last Friday at the;slum clearance, urban re-develop-| 
Greater King Solomon Baptist’ ment and low-rental housing. The’ 
Church. ) ‘initiative taken by the Committee| 

Bolza Baxter, state chairman of! Against Lawlessness in Flint 
the Labor Youth League, stressed! (CALF) which was spongored by 
the need to work together for the Urban League and _ includes 
world peace and to achieve unity | 36 organizations, has been accord- 
of all honest — socialist-minded' ed full support by the CIO. 


forces, The commission, after tabling 

He spoke of the many advances | this urgent matter, will now discuss’ 
reported by the 20th Congress of! jt with the City’s Advisory Com-| 
the Soviet Communist Party, as| mittee on SubStandard Housing| 
well as the corrections of past mis- and the city planner. Although it is 
takes. He emphasized the Congress | Michigan's second most populous) 
stand that the growth of socialism|¢jty, Flint has no public rental 
and- “neutralism” in the world | housing whatsoever. Extremely 
makes it possible for the peace| high rents and vile conditions pre- 
forces to prevent another imperial-| yaj) jy dwellings rented privately, 


socialist minded forces in various | 


countries can achieve a peaceful! S 
transition to socialism. DEMS DISCUSS 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


This constructive approach, 
DETROIT. — A_ Civil Rights 


however, was rejected by Bob 

Himmel of the Socialist Werkers . 
leadership conference sponsored by ; 
‘Michigan Democrats was attend-' 


Party and his supporters in the au- 


ner 4... (ed by 122 leaders in labor religi-| 

They sought to stir up hostility | 144 community organizations plus: 
to the Soviet Union and its present | officials. Youthful 2 * chia Vaughn | 
leadership, without regard to the | newly appointed field worker for'| 
the State Democrats, 


Honor Du Bois 
At ‘Panorema 


served as. 


$i 


3G AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
THE OLD-TIME? 


g 
ea, 

GM’S TECHNICAL CENTER, which opened in May with 
great fanfare, has since suspended such humanitarian but non- 
profit activities as artificial heart experimentation. 

* 

THE WALL STREET JOURNAL pointed up the contrast 
between Fiint and Gary: Laid-off Flint auto worfkers are faced 
with the constant threat of repossessions and evictions; merchants in 
Gary accord striking steel workers special credit and moratoriums 
on debts. Each town derives 80 percent of its payroll from its prime 
industry. 

| * 

BRITISH AUTO WORKERS in that country’s largest auto 
concern, British Motors, are conducting strikes to force the com- 
pany to withdraw layoff notices-and negotiate with the union on 
measures tu be taken. Delegations to parliament are demanding 
the opening up cof trade to export British cars to China and the 


Peoples Democracies. 
* 


MICHIGAN AFL AND CIO proposals on how to eliminate 
jurisdictional disputes will be drafted by each side; then the com- 
mittee — headed by August Scholle and James Hoffa — will meet 
again to trv to work out a single proposal and get started on merger. 

* 


THE UAW DELEGATION, which Walter Reuther proposes 
be sent to observe the situation in Poznan, might look into the 
effects of what Detroit News Washington correspondent Martin 
Hayden reported last week: “Budget experts here note that the 
Administration has spent large sums, including the multi-billion 
dollar Central Interlligence apprepriation, for clandestine opera- 


_ tions abroad.” 


« 

HONORARY DEGREE of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
on UAW President Reuther at University of Michigan, 

* 

A STRIKE VOTE ray be in the offing at UAW Local 15, 
according to President Nick Cervelli, Issues include work stand- 
ards and conditions, fans, gloves, coveralls, parking lots, benches. 

oe 


DEARBORN’S RACIST Mayor Orville Hubbard is on the 


| ballot for Wayne County Circuit Judge. Imagine what “justice” 


would be meted out by that advocate of defying the en 
Court on desegregation! The Wayne County CIO has endorsed 
Victor Targonski for the post. Primaries are Aug. 7. 

* 


MICHIGAN DEMOCRATS who joined with Dixiecrast and 
Republicans tg “vote against the Powell Amendment were Martha 
Griffiths and John Lesinski, Jr. The latter received COPE endorse- 


| ment despite having expressed a very obnoxious attilude on all civil 


rights mtter to a Ford Local 600 delegation. 


* 

SALUTE to the Michigan Chronicle for its forceful editorial 
on the Powe!] Amendment denouncing those “who do not believe 
that any price in honesty and integrity is too great to pay for the 
undemocratic luxury of racial segregation and discrimination.” 


SEN. CHARLES POTTER, in the midst of such burning 
issues, got-out two “urgent” press releases—one on marking goods 
sent abroad “made in America,” the other justifying his lone stand 
(75-1) against legislation intended to benefit auto dealers. 

. 


A FARM REVOLT is brewing in Michigan, due to dissatisfac- 
tion with the Administration’s farm policies, according to noted 
pollster Samuel Lubell. In seven rural counties he found one of 
seven farmers who supported Ike in 52 would now vote Dem- 
ocratic; one of five now undecided. 


COPE DRIVE 
GOOD IN FLINT 


FLINT. — The dollar-for-COPE 
drive is likely to break all records 
in Flint plants, i to Rob- 
DETROIT. Panorama of | Tt. = rost, UAW r RC i pepe 
Progress, a salute to the Negro aren ig fone “amps soy «ne and 
America. was attended by an esti-'° ort work weeks make It er t0 

shell out that buck, workers realize 


—— 


ers in the state of any chance to) socialist land to world peace and! .): 1.) | 
express their choice in the matter.! welfare. They denied any change’ 

a ite the two-party election in the world balance of forces which | 
set-up,” concluded the Communist, could avert imperialist war or that 


statement, “the progressive voters| peaceful transition to socialism is 


| = ; 
mated 40,000 during a fixe-day run. Mi nace 
: : . 7) 4 | that political action is of tremen- 
Detroit NAACP jat the Fair Grounds, ending July 4.) dice Saumadiaie (i sabeduanl ens 
° t |_ Sponsored by Diggs Enterprises.) extend labor's gains. The develo 
Inc., the affair was highlighted by ‘ment of AFL-CIO unity also ——. 
confidence to workers that their 


can make their demands felt and! possible anywhere. They attacked 
can help influence the outcome of! American Communists for what Citation 

the primary and final elections by | they termed “support” of the Demo- } 
uniting and campaigning on issues|cratic Party, and opposed any! DETROIT. — The local NAACP 


through. independent  electoral| broad, non-socialist united front! branch received an award at the | 
coalitions.” . ~* ' policy. national cdnvention as outstanding | 


Diggs, McNamara Biast GOP. 
Dixieerats on School Bill Vote 


WASHINGTON. —Rep. Charles cision against segregation.” 
C. Diggs, Jr., charged Republican) Diggs and Mildred Jeffreys of | 
Congressmen with "massive hypoc- 1,. YAW are members of the na- IDEAS 


isy” ji for the Powell 
Oe ee ee ee Pe halt! Ticenbbadtn platform com- 


A . 
mek By Eby . eee bite mittee which will hold open hear- 
ings in Chicago Starting Aug. 6. 


“moral dishonestv,’ he said, “was 
matched by a willful band of little} Sen. Pat McNamara lashed 
“those with narrow selfish interests’ 


men from the South who... were’! . 
willing to . sacrifice . desperately-|in both pasties who contribute to! 
4 of the education bill— 


needed new school construction | the déat 
rather than obtain funds by com- | ignoring cémpletely the more than 
35 million school children.” 


plying with the Supreme Court de-! 


ing, legislation and special events 
(including: work on the Till mur- 
der). Executive secreary Arthur 
oJhnson gaid: “It is the community 
which has won the award.” 


(Continued from Page 16) 
the UAW’s automation program, 
etc. 

. These are only indications. 
The real constructive inner-un- 


ing companics. 
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DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
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| Send news, advertisements, sub- 

scriptions for the Michigan edi- 

tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 
. Grand River, De 

Phone: WO ‘4-90I5.”” - 
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‘Wins National ‘a pageant on Negro history, writ- 


in the areas of membership, hous-| 


tin Luther King and Mrs. Robert 


ion democracy demands will be | 
raised by the auto workers them- | 
selves in the course of any unit- | 
ed struggle against the profiteer- | 


: What do you think? Write us! | 


Michigan Worker 


ten by Powell Lindsay, and - al-| political action can be effective. 
axq of Negro talent. fhe affair) The Flint CIO. Council has an- 
opened with a ribbon-cuttin cere-/ nounced that more than 7,000 
mony featuring Secretary o State union voters will be able to go to 
James Hare and Congressman! the polls in the Aug. 7 primary and 
Charles. C. Diggs, Jr. 'in Nevember as a result of its door- 
Achievement awards were pre-|to-door registration carrpaign.. Of 
sented to Dr. W. E. 8. DuBois,| these 6,636 are new voters and 511 
scholar and founder of the NAACP, | had changed their addresses. There 
Henry Ford II, Max Osmos, presi-| were 26 CIO canvassers authorized 
dent of Sams, Inc., Joe Louis,!to act in the City Commission's 
Sugar Ray Robinson, Dr. T. R. M.| “armchair registration” drive. . 
Howard, A. W. Curtis, Rev. Mar-|—— 
interview with Dr. DuBois, who at 
L. Vann. 89 has just completed a yolumin- 
The Detroit Edition of the Pitts-| ous “History of the American Ne- 
burgh Courier last week featured) gro from 1876 to 1956" which may 
a warmly writtten sketch of and' be published by Doubleday. 
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DETROIT EXCLUSIVE! 
MATERIALS ON 
20th CONGRESS, C.P.S.U. 
AVAILABLE ONLY AT 


BERENSON BOOK STORE 
2419 Grand River, Room 7, Detroit 
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UAW Lobbies at Lansing 
On Needs of Unemployed | 


LANSING.—Almost 1,000 UAW; The GM-controlled Republican 
members from scores of locals;majority of the Legislature, how- 
around the state met here Tuesday|ever, showed no apparent concern 
to make known their demand’ for|for the difficulties of Michigan's 
improvements in the unemploy-| 230,000 unemployed or the result- 
ment compensation law. ant general economic dislocation. 

They. voiced enthusiastic «sup- At press time indications were the 


session would be recessed for an- 

ee ewer prepenn sage 6 hyve other month, Unionists who pack- 
lature by Gov, G. Mennen Williams ed the ane were set to con- 
that payments be increased to 65|""U° lobbying” activities at home. 
rcent of average wages plus $5 Gov. Williams alone of thé three 
ie each dependent to a miximum gubernatorial candidates came ‘to 
of 90 percent. The Governor answer the union’s pointed ques- 
further proposed a uniform com-| ions on unemployment compensa- 
pensation period of 39 weeks. tion. Candidate Won Leonard sent 


his regrets, voicing confidence ‘in 
Under the present set-up only 18 eo eee 
percent not henefits pie ‘the cyax;.| he Legislature's judgment without 


mum 26 weeks. . S +4 : ry 
dovm” cries now raised about the 


) a . 
| nti= ult =a 
effects of higher unemployment in- 


®, ® 
| DETROIT. — Anti-trust suits are | on the same charge. In legal par-/surance payments with the propa- 
} |emerging fast and furious from the! lance this is known as “res adjudi-| ganda against FDR’s social security 


‘trust-dominated federal govern-| cata.” No wonder the Justice De- measures 20 years ago. 
ment. 


” BES ™~ 

DO YOU BELIEVE that 
Congress must remain in 
session until the Civil Rights 
Bill is passed? 

Tell it to Sens. Patrick V. 
McNamara and Charles Pot- 
ter, Senate Office Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. — and 


hurry! 
Xv 


Plan Labor Day 
Picnic for ‘Six’ 

DETROIT. — Following the La- 
bor Day parade a picnic will be 
held in Arcadia Park to help launch 
the fall campaign for the freedom 
of the Michigan Six, it was an- 
nounced last week. 

Funds raised on this occasion 

will help press the appeal by the 
six for a Supreme Court hearing on 
their four to tive-year sentence 
under the anti-labor, thought-ocn- 
trol Smith Act. This appeal, nov 
pending, has been seconded by 
several local unions and other 
groups. 

Helen Winter, one of the six, 
will speak. 


alae 


cept the lowest compensation (or 
wages, no doubt), 


UAW §secretary-treasurer Emil 
Mazey pointed out that unemploy- 
ment compensation—despite the 
false impression deliberately creat- 
ed—does not come out of general 
tax funds. An increase would be 
paid by those wealthy corporations 


expressing his own. Candidate Al- 
bert E. Cobo failed to reply. 
Opening the conference, Michi- 
gan CIO president August Scholle 
sed the falseness of claims that 
ustries are being driven from 
the state by high compensation 
rates. It had been charged that a 
Michigan shipbuilding firm had lost 
a contract to Louisiana because Of most responsible for unemploy- 
the higher unemployment insurance} ment because of their poor plan- 
rate here. Research revealed that) ning. 
the Louisiana tax is somewhat) % 
higher. 
Scholle 


7 Statistics cited by the Governor 
blasted Detroit Free show that the high unemployment 
Press intimation that Michigan|«- auto has created unemployment 
es il a AS compete with | ut retail, wholesale and other fields; 
Southern workers as to who will 


ac- | 224 has resulted in a considerable 
‘drop in sale of clothing, food, etc. 
Auto repossessions have mounted 
to 1,000 per month. 

Higher compensation for longer 
duration, he asserted, is needed to 
pump life blood into Michigan’s 
economy. 

He compared the “gloom and 


~ 


TheWorker 


partment is throwing the book at'—-—-—-—-————— 
First duPont, and then a group) its best friends now, while it doubt-, 
of banks, were “prosecuted” and less believes it can keep the situa- Denounces 
“exonerated.” Now a civil anti-| tidn under control! 
trust suit has been filed against) ® How come the big ogy is WCC 
eg . ness. Future actions are forecast! tion’s mind? Can it be to sugar the 
° | apie a a ee ° 
4 against GM in the auto field and bitter pill of that too-frank remark) t t h 
Ford in the parts and accessories;by GM’s C. E. Wilson? And to) n j- a or 
i 0 or ers aks departments. make -the GOP Cabinet appear to : ? : 
In case the reader is tempted to} be against big business, when in!” DETROIT. — The White Citi- 
e f 
ac tee tri ers that “what is good for CM (and| ® Was GM’s bus monopoly (85 as well as anti-Negro—these two 
the other big corporations) is good percent of the 3,233 buses made in| §° hand in hand,” William Oliver, 
Editor, Michigan Worker: ' strike is not affecting auto employ- | for the country, here are some as-' the U. |S. A. last year) chosen as co-director of the UAW fair prac- 
If the steel strike boosts auto lay-| ment at this time. GM admits their! pects to consider: ithe test target just in case anything tices department, told the labor 
ofts, let’s blame it on the steel trusts! steel inventory is “adequate.” Chry-|  ¢ If GM—and perhaps Ford and should go wrong, like a change in Press last week. i 
which provoked the strike in the sler Says they have enough steel! other outtits—are tried on charges | administration after November | Oliver asserted fhat the WCC 
By fighting a backward-step five-' next 30 days. ‘duPont and the banks, then they! half of one percent of GM's gross through their unions that they have 
year contract proposal and for) A long steel strike would of| are immune from being tried again sales. | everything to gain and nothing to - 
overtime rates for Saturday and)course eventually shut down the 2 es sae ~——|lose from inter-raeial solidarity.. He 
Sunday work, the steel workers) auto industry. | pointed out that. the ey people 
fight the auto workers’ battles too.| It’s therefore to the self interest, 
Let’s remember the steel workers, | 
war round of wage increases. 
Some Flint workers (and Im) 
glad they're few). fall for the com-. 
pany idea of playing the UAW, 
against the Steel Workers Union.) 
The fact is that even manage- 


General Motors, accusing it of|made against GM when the No- 
THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JULY 22, 1956 monopolizing the bus-making busi-| vember elections are on the na- 
believe that the millionaire Cadil-|fact it is composed directly of big) Zens Councils, now seeking a foot- 
lac Cabinet no longer believes’ businessmen? ‘hold in Michigan, are “anti-labor 
first place. Let’s not blame it on the|to finish their 1956 model run. | of violating the Federal Anti-Trust|GM bus sales amounted only to Campaign here would flop because 
steel strikers. | Ford Says they have enough tor the | Law, and if they are acquitted like $55,000,000 last year, or less than’ Michigan workers have. learned 
by winning an 1842 cent raise in| 
"46 helped us win our first post- 
ment sources agree that the steel! 


of all UAW workers in Flint and. 
elsewhere to start activities to back 
up the steel strikers and their de- 
mands. 

The more effectively we act in| 
solidarity with the step! strikers the | 
sooner will this strike end in vic- 
tory. 

Let's ACT “Solidarity” besides 
singing it! 


Of Concern to Labor 


Why Industry Wants 
Anti-High Court Bills 


DETROIT. — Michigan employ- 


ers are receiving some very inter- 
esting propaganda in the mail, 
courtesy of a nameless outfit which 
does not patronize a union print 
shop. . 

It is a statement. by Republican: 
State Representative Kenneth O. 
Trucks, reproduced front the rec- 
ord of the hearings of a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee in Washington, May 18. 


The nameless outfit asserts that 
the statement “points up the im- 
portance to Michigan industry, of 
S. 3143 and H.R. 3, presently, 
pending before Congress,” 


The statement urges favorable 
consideration of the above bills 
which were formulated after the 
U. S. Supreme Court ruled against 
the Pennsylvania Sedition Law in 
the Steve Nelson case on grounds 
that federal legislation covered the 
field. The bills declare that no act 
of Congress shall be so construed, 
unless state laws on the same sub 


ject. are specifically excluded. 


Trucks, of course, bewailed tlie 
death of the Trucks Act, which re- 
sulted from the Nelson decision. 

* 

HIS statement was most reveal- 
ing—especially in context of what 
its distributors term “the importance 


to Michigan industry”—because it: 
also bewailed the Supreme Court's 
decision in 1950 which ruled in 
favor of the UAW in UAW vs. 
O'Brien on grounds that the federal 
Labor-Management Relations Act 
preempted that field, and thus ruled 
out a compulsory state mediation 
act. 


The two bills,. whose passage 
Trucks advocates, would give a 
green light to “sedition” laws like 
the Trucks Act, aimed allegedly 
at Communists but included ex- 
ore broad definitions and an 
anti-sabotage clause which could 
have been used against strikers. 


And they would open the way 
for compulsory métfiation laws, 
right-to-work Jaws. and a host of 
similar state anti-labor legislation. 


« _ @ is8 : 
Ideas on Winning Contract and Ronee the sathtebes “aaa 


Constitutional Changes in UAW 


By JOB HUNTER 

Carl Thrasher, editor UAW 
Local 599 “Headlight” agrees 
with a Buick worker in Flint 
that besides criticism you need 
solutions to problems. 

His solutions can be grouped 
into a three-point program. 
Making clear that the ideas are 
his own and not of any caucus 
or group Thrasher proposes: 

1) On basic economic issues: 
For 30-40-60 as the UAW’s 
major 58 demands, i.e. the 30- 
hour work week with 40-hours 
pay. and retirement pension at 
age 60 instead of 65. Joint con- 
trol by the Company and union 
of production standards ‘and the 
installation of automation, or 
other “labor dislocating de- 
vices.” 

2) On grievance procedures: 
Make disciplinary layoffs and 
discharges a strikeable issue. 
Remove it from the Umpire’s 
jurisdiction. Reactivate and rec- 
ognize a shop steward system in 
GM plants based on one ste- 
ward for each foreman. 

2) On union democracy: | 
Spell ont rules for Local Union 
papers “rather than the present 
vague definition of conformity 
to international policy.” Ban Re- 
— Directors, ice UAW 

ard members and their staffs 
from campaigning in Local Un- 
ion elections. Instead of elect- 
ing International Officers and 
Board members at conventions 
elect them by secret ballot vote 
of the membership at the same 
time. that elections take place 
for Local, Union posts. - Seta 
maximum period for Internation- 


al office after which the officers 
are to return to work in the shop 
for a year. 


x 

BROTHER Thrasher doesn’t 
discuss methods for winning this 
program. But this aspect is key 
not only for the fate of the pro- 
gram, but also for determining 
— goes into the program it- 
self; 


Take such basic demands as 


30-40-60, the UAW’s OK otf 
production standards and auto- 
mation equipment and a ste- 
ward for each foreman. The ar- 
rogant auto moguls would sure- 
ly not grant these items as easily 
as the principle of SUB. These 
demands hit most directly at 
their swollen money bags. It 
would therefore take the sharp- 
est kind of a UAW struggle, 
with possible strike action as a 
last resort, for the union to win 
these demands. 


The key for victory by the 
UAW in such a struggle would 
be its principled fighting unity, 
with teamwork of union leaders 
and members, with the fire di- 
rected against the profiteering 
companies. Such basic demands 
could hardly be- won by divid- 
ing the union’s efforts in a two 
front struggle against the Inter- 
national UAW officers and the 
companies, The concept in such 
a struggle has to be the most 
constructive kind of pressures 
emanating from the UAW mem- 
bership to carry their union of- 
ficers with them until victory. is 
won. A case in point was the 
top and bottom UAW: backing 
for the’ UE-led Square District 


work” laws in those states. 

The Detroit Edition of the Pitts- 
burgh Courier reported that Rabbi 
M. Roberts Syme, assistant to 
Rabbi Joseph Fram of Temple 
Israel, had expressed the desire of 
white people of all faiths to stand 
by the Negro in resisting the threat- 
ened WCC invasion. 


—— 


in Detroit in 1954. 

Regardless of what we might 
think of detailed formulations in 
Thrasher’s on the whole very 
positive program, it seems to me 
that it has one outstanding 
shortcoming. By failing to pose 
the question of how to win this 
program, e gets into a most bas- 
ic struggle with the companies 
in parts one and two, and in part 
three he ‘gets into basic strug- 
gle with the union’s officers and 
Board members challenging 
their control over the union. 

* 

I AGREE with Brother 
Thrasher that you cant get prin- 
cipled unity of the UAW against 
the companies without inner un- 
ion democracy for the guys and 
gals who make your cars. But 
why not tie your inner-union 
democracy demands to the kind 
of struggle needed to win 30- 
40, control over speedup and 
automation, curbing disciplinary - 
lavoffs.and discharges? 

To win parts one and two of 
Thrasher’s. program requires 
such inner - union democra 
measures as representative r 
and file committees around shop 
committeemen, the right of 
UAW locals to enter into joint 
campaigns against speedup, 
membership referendums on 
starting the 30-40 drive prior to 
’58, grass-roots conferences on 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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‘Chicago Kids Die in 


Polio Shot Snafu 


By MAX GORDON 


IN CHICAGO, last week, they buried a Negra boy of two, victim 
of the dread polio disease. His was one of four such deaths recorded in 
that city this year. For the parents of this child, and the families of the 


other three, the promise of the Salk anti-polio vaccine has proved a cruel mirage. So, 
too, has it for the 165 other Chicagoans laid low by the disease in the year of 1956. 


An Urgent 


We must report to you, 
our readers and’ partners in 
this joint publishing enter- 
prise, that your newspaper 
has about reached the end 
of its rope financially. 

The circumstances are these: 
In April, there was launched, 
through the Emergency Commit- 
tee for a Free Press, a $100,000 
fund drive to keep us going 
through the summer. As our 
readers know, we have depended 
on such drives each year. 

The $100,000 goal was the 
absolute minimum needed, and 
we had to have the full amount 
by mid-July. 

To date, the drive is still short 
by nearly $25,000. We have no 
way of making it up, nor any 
credit left to fall back on. 

So, from here on in, it is up to 


each and every individual read-+ 


er devoted to the paper—as to 
how we continue to publish. 
Knowing that there are thou- 
sands of you who will readily 
make some slight sacrifice to 
keep your paper going if you 
know it is essential, we ask now: 

(1) Regardless of whether or 
not you have contributed al- 
ready, you send directly to the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Pres $10—more, if you can 
afford it—without delay. It 
EVERY reader devoted to our 
paper responds, we can meet our 
immediate need. 

(2) That you make it your 
business to reach at least five 
other supporters of this paper 
this week, tell them what the 
situation is, ask them to con- 
tribute $10 even if it hurts, and 
get the money to us or the Emer- 


gency Committee. 

All checks and money orders 
must be made out to the Emer- 
gency Committee for a Free 
Press. Send these or cash to the 
Committee at 575 6th Avenue, 
Room 301, New York City; or 
bring your contributions to our 
office at 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor. 


Why? Is anything wrong with 
the vaccine? Or have these lives 
been a sacrifice to the fumbling 


‘private enterprise” in the manu- 
facture and distribution of the 


At Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children, Los Angeles. 


ee ee 


Labor Aims at Victory in ‘56 Voting 


By CARL HIBSCH 


CHICAGO.—Across the U.S., this week and next, a series of conferences is 
testing the ability of an organization called COPE to cope with labor's political prob- 
lems of 1956. Here in Chicago, one such five-state conference broke from routine at 


several points. The AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Educa- 
tion parley revealed a new po- 
litical vitality, now that the la- 
bor movement is merged. 


At times, the conference 
crackled with indignation and 
reflected the readiness of the 


750 delegates to get on with the 
job of deteating labor's enemies 


-  ---— ~ - 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


Spain--20 Years After 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THE olive groves stand 
dusty-green in the fields 
where the bombs fell and 
children that stared at the 
skies darkened by Capronis 
and Junkers and Messerschmits 
are men to- 
day moving in 
| the country- 
side among 
the grapes or 
they are wom- 
en tending 
the looms in 


Catalonia; and 


and in Ma- 

drid, near the 

ae Puerto del 

Sol, sits an aging, corpulent man 


who loves to wear the brilliant 
crimson sash around his: waist- 


-_-——_— = 


line. Franco is the name. 


Twenty years passed, this 
week, Tuly 18, since the general 
who vowed to uphold the Repub- 
lic of Spain betrayed his sacred 
oath. His conspiracy to destroy 
the government that had been 
chosen by Spain's majority ex- 
ploded on the world. 

Who, living through those 
days, can forget? ~ 

Those times touched the con- 
science of humanity in a way 
few historic moments ever did. 
Living through them one under- 
stod why men forsook their 
homes, like Lafayette, Kosciusko, 
von Steuben, to cross the seas 
and volunteer their lives to the 
young American republic. 

* 


TWENTY years later, the mo- 
(Continued on Page 5) 


vaccine? 

It is, as yet, much too early to 
give the full story regarding the 
effectiveness of the vaccine. The 
polio season has still a Jong way 
to go, and is at its heaviest in 
August. But some telling: facts 
have appeared to date in various 
localities. 

In Chicago, for instance, they 
tell us that up to last Sunday, 
July 15, there have been 169 
cases of polio this vear, and four 
deaths, as compared with only 
34 cases and two deaths during | 
the very same period last year. 

te 

HOW can it be, you will ask. 
Is the Salk vaccine useless, then? 

But if you view the facts more 
closely, you see this is not so. 
Of the 169, only 16 had received 
the vaccine. The rest, two-thirds 
of them children under five who 
had not had the “shots” in 
school, did not recieve the bene- 
fit of this new boon to mankind. 

Nor do they tell us whether 
the 16 who had been so inoculat- 
ed had received one shot or two. - 
The most effective, dose is three 
shots, but few indeed are those 
who have received this. 

Chicago's Board of Health 
seems to have little doubt of-the 
value of this vaccine. It has now 
opened emergency clinics 
throughout the city to adminis- 
ter to children under five, tor 
the polio season has only just 
begun. | 

Or let us take New York. Here 
two-thirds of all children in the 
most susceptible age—six months 
to 15 years—received one or two 
shots: Total number of polio vic- 
tims for the year—as of July 16— 
is 25, of which four received 
inoculations. 

None of these 25‘has died. But 
last year, there were four deaths 
and 108 cases, as of July 16, And 
in the last epidemic year of 1949, 
there were 134 cases as of this 


Appeal to Readers of the Worker i: 


strike with 


—- - ~ 


in Cengress and an administra- 
tion “of, by and for the fat cats.” 

It was not as though labor 
was re-hashing its old_ political 
problems. And some of these 
problems have been on. the 
agenda since the days of Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League 20 years 
ago, and before. But the search 
here was for new approaches 
on: 

(1) Getting the voting records 
of Congressmen to labor's rank- 
ancd-file, 

~(2) Registering the great mass 
of the unregistered workers, 

(3) Raising the “voluntary dol- 
lars” for the COPE fund, 

(4) Involving the womenfolk, 

The temper of COPE today 
was expressed in the report of a 
Soath Chicago steel union del- 
egate who talked-bitterly of the 
steel strike, forced on the work- 
ers by “the operators of the in- 
dustry who feel they have the 


administration in their corner.” 
* 


IT WAS. in the words of Wis- 


consin CIO president Charles 
Schultz who spoke of the Koh- 
ler strike and of organizing “to 
defeat a Senator (Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy) we're not proud of, and 
to repeal a law (the anti-labor 
Catlin law) that we refuse to 
live with.” 

And the tone was expressed 
by a delegate from. a+ town 
where public officials recently 


‘ 


Textile Union Mag 


helped break a 
troops and bloodshed, New- 
castle, Ind., a meeting of the 
Perfect Circle local of the 
United Auto Workers, he said, 
oversubscribed its  dollar-for- 
COPE drive by 176 percent. 


The parley tried to draw the 
sober lessons of 17 states where 
labor's political. weakness has 
resulted in passage of the so- 
called right-to-work laws and 
also of one state where such a 
law was repealed, In Louisiana, 
the united labor movement went 
to work to change the legislature 
this year and were instrumental 


(Continued on Page-4) 
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date. The number jumped to 
thousands by August that year. 
It would appear, then, by the 
examples of both Chicago and 
New York, that the disease this 
year has struck heaviest by far 
among those who had not been 
vaccinated, and only touched 


.very lightly upon that group that 


had been vaccinated. Perhaps if 
the facts were known concern- 
ing the number of shots received, 
the elfectiveness of the vaccine 
might be more boldly demon- 


strated. 
x 


IT WAS in mid-April of 1955 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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azine Says It’s Time 
To ‘Stop Nonsense’ of Tailing Communists 


TEXTILE LABOR, magazine of the Textile Workers Union 
of America asks in its July issued an editorial “isn't it time we 
stopped this noncense” of jailing Communists? 

The one-paragraph editorial follows: 

“For a long time now we have been busy jailing domestic 
communists for their poltical opinions and chucking out of govern- 
ment service anyone who said ‘gesundheit’ when a communist 
sneezed, Not one of the prisoners has been charged with espionage, 
much less convicted; and not one of the ‘risks’ has turned out to be a 
communist. But the clear danger is not that we'll be subverted 
but that we'll be outdone. As Harry Cain said, isirt it time we 


stopped this nonsense?” 


Presumably the editorial means “Not one of the prisoners has 
been charged with espionage, much less convicted” on charges of 


espionage. 


Another short editorial on the same page chides American 
Communists on the “rate the comrades are questioning and analyz- 
ing” in the current discussion in the party. 


mie] Chicago Kids Die in 
cotton! Polio Shot Snafu 
(} nKet " By MAX GORDON 


IN CHICAGO, last week, they buried a Negra boy of two, victim 
edice at New Yorks N. Wx lunder the ost of March 3 1078 of the dread polio disease. His was one of four such deaths recorded in 


: 1, 99. 956 that city this year. For the parents of this child, and the families of the 
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Why? Is anything wrong with 


the vaccine? Or have these lives 
been a sacrifice to the fumbling 
g eq ers O e g er and bumbling ol dollar-chasing 
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An Urgent Appea 


‘private enterprise” in the manu- 
facture and distribution of the 
vaccine? 

It is, as vet, much too early to 
give the full story regarding the 
effectiveness of the vaccine. The 
polio season has still a long Way 
to. go, and is at its heaviest in 
August. But some telling facts 
have appeared to date in various 
localities. 

In Chicago, for instance, they 
tell us that up to last Sunday, 
July 15, there have been 169 
cases ol polio this vear, and four 
deaths, as compared with only 
34 cases and two deaths during 
the very same period last year. 
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ce le 


‘e must report to you, 
our readers and partners in 
this joint publishing enter- 
prise, that your newspaper 
has about reached the end 
of its rope financially. 

The circumstances are these: 
In April, there was launched, 
through the Emergency Commit- 
tee for a Free Press, a $100,000 
fund drive to keep us going 
through the summer. As our 
readers know, we have depended 


on such drives each year. 

The $100,000 goal was the 
absolute minimum needed, and 
we had to have the full amount 
by mid-July, 

To date, the drive is still short 
by nearly $25,000. We haye no 
way of making it up, nor any 
credit left to fall back on, 

So, from here on in, it is up to 
each and every individual read- 
er devoted to the paper—as to 
how we continue to publish. 
Knowing that there are thou- 
sands of you who will readily 
make some slight sacrifice to 
keep your paper going if you 
know it is essential, we ask now: 

(1) Regardless of whether or 
not you have contributed  al- 
ready, you send directly to the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Pres $10—more, if you can 
afford it—without delay. Il 
EVERY reader devoted to our 
paper responds, we can meet our 
immediate need. : 

(2) That you make it your 
business to reach at least five 
other supporters of this paper 
this week, tell them what the 
situation is, ask them to con- 
tribute $10 even if it hurts, and 
get the money to us or the Emer- 
gency Committee. 


All checks and money orders 
must be made out to the Emer- 
gency Committee for a Free 
Press: Send these or cash to the 
Committee at 575 6th Avenue, 
Room 301, New York City; or 
bring your contributions to our 
office at 35 E. 12th St., Sth floor. 


At Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children, Los Angeles. 


Labor Aims at Victory in 56 Voting 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO.—Across_ the 


U.S., this 


week and next, a series of conferences is 


testing the ability of an organization called COPE to cope with labor's political prob- 


lems of 1956, 
several points. The AFL-C1O 
Commfttee on Political Educa- 
tion parley revealed a new po- 
litical vitality, now that the la- 
bor movement is merged, 


At times, the conference 
crackled with indignation and 
reflected the readiness of the 
750 delegates to get on with the 


job of deteating labor's enemies 


oo re ee ee wee 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


Spain--20 Years After 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THE olive groves stand 
dusty-green in the fields 
where the bombs fell and 
children that stared at the 
skies darkened by Capronis 
and Junkers and Messerschmits 
are men to- 
day moving in 
the country- 
side among 
the grapes or 
they are wom- 
en tending 
the looms in 
Catalonia; and 
and in Ma- 
drid, near the 
. Puerto del 
Sol, sits an aging, corpulent man 
who loves to wear the brilliant 
crimson sash around his waist- 


line. Franco is the name, 
gem years passed, this 
week, July 18, since the general 


who vowed to uphold the Repub- 


lic of Spain betrayed his sacred 
oath. His conspiracy to destroy 
the government that had been 
chosen by Spain's majority ex- 
ploded on the world, 

Who, living through those 
days, can forget?’ 

Those times touched the con- 
science of humanity in a way 
few historic moments ever did, 
Living through them one under- 
stod why men forsook their 
homes, like Lafayette, Kosciusko, 
von Steuben, to cross the seas 
and volunteer their lives to the 
young American republic. 

* 


TWENTY years later, the mo- 
(Continued on Page 5) 


in Cangress and an administra- 
tion “ol, by and lor the fat cats,” 


It was not as though labor 
was re-hashing its old political 
problems, And some of these 
problems have been on the 
agenda since the days of Labor's 
Non-Partisan League 20° years 
ago, and betore, But the search 
here was for new approaches 
on: 

(1) Getting the voting records 
of Congressmen to labor's rank- 
ancl-file, 

~(2) Registering the great mass 
of the unregistered workers, 

(3) Raising the “voluntary dol- 
lars” for the COPE fund, 

(4) Involving the womenfolk, 

The temper of COPE today 
was expressed in the report of a 
Soath Chicago steel union del- 
egaute who talked bitterly of the 
steel strike, forced on the work- 
ers by “the operators of the. in- 
dustry who teel they have the 


administration in their corner.” 
* 


IT WAS in the words of Wis- 


consin CIO. president Charles 
Schultz who spoke of the Koh- 
ler strike and of organizing “to 
defeat a Senator (Joseph BR, Me- 
Carthy) we're not proud of, and. 
to repeal a law (the anti-labor 
Catlin law) that we refuse to 
live with,” 

And the tone was expressed 
by a delegate from a_ town 
where public officials recently 


Textile Union Magazine Says It’s Time 
To ‘Stop Nonsense’ of Tailing Communists 


Here in Chicago, one such five-state conference broke from routine at 


helped break a strike with 
— and bloodshed, New- 
castle, Ind., a meeting of the 
Pertect Circle local of the 
United Auto Workers, he said, 
oversubscribed its dollar-for- 
COPE drive by 176 percent. 
The parley tried to draw the 
sober lessons of 17 states where 
labor's political weakness has 
resulted in passage of the so- 
called right-toe-work laws and 
also of one state where such a 
law was repealed, In Louisiana, 
the united les movement went 
to work to change the legislature 
this year and were instrumental 


(Continued on Page 4) 


el 
HOW can it be, you will ask. 


Is the Salk vaccine useless, then? 


But if you view the facts more 


closely, you see this is not so. 
Of the 169, only 16 had received 


the vaccine. The rest, two-thirds 
of them children under five who 
had not had the “shots” in 
school, did not recieve the bene- 
fit of this new boon to mankind, 

Nor do thev tell us whether 

the 16 who lad been so inoculate 
ed had received one shot or two, 
The nvost cllective, dose is three 
shots, but few indeed are those 
who have received this, 
Board of Health 
seems to have little doubt of the 
value ol this vaccine, It has now 
opencd emergency clinics 
throughoul the citv to adminis- 
ter to children under tive, tor 
the polio’ season has only just 
begin. 

Or let us take New York. Here 
two-thirds of all children in the 
most susceptible age—six months 
to 15 years—received one or two 
shots. Total number of polio vic- 
tims lor the year—as of July 16— 
is 25, of which four received 
inoealations. 

None of these 25has died. But 
last vear, there were four deaths 
and 1OS cases, as of July 16. And 
in the last epidemic vear of 1949, 
there were 134 cases as of this 
date. ‘The number jumped to ~ 
thousands by August that year, 

It would appear, then, by the 
examples of both Chicago and 
New York, that the disease this 
year has struck heaviest by far 
among those who had not been 
vaccinated, and only touched 


Chicago s 


.very lightly upon that group that 


had been vaccinated. Perhaps if 
the facts were known concern- 
ing the number of shots received, 
the elfectiveness of the vaccine 
might be more boldly demon- 


strated. 
* 


IT WAS in mid-April of 1955 


(Continued on Page 13) 


TEXTILE LABOR, magazine of the Textile Workers Union 
of America asks ih its July issued an editorial “isn't it time we 
stopped this noncense” of jailing Communists? 

The one-paragraph editorial follows: 

“For a long time now we have been busy jailing domestio 
communists for their poltical opinions and chucking out of govern- 
ment service anyone who said ‘gesundheit’ when a communist 
sneezed, Not one of the prisoners has been charged with espionage, 
much less convicted; and not one of the ‘risks’ has turned out to be a 
communist, But the clear danger is not that we'll be subverted 
but that we'll be outdone, As Harry Cain said, isn't it time we 


stopped this nonsense?” 


Presumably the editorial means “Not one of the prisoners has 
been charged with espionage, much less convicted” on charges of 


espionage. 


Another short editorial on the same page chides American 
Communists on the “rate the comrades are questioning and analyz 
ing” ia the current discussion in the party. , 


— we 
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~ Steel Trust in no Hurry 


To Settle; Stockpiles High 


By GEORGE MORRIS | 

THE STRIKE of 650,000 steelworkers enters its fourth week this weekend with 
the steel stockpiles still high and the corporations displaying no haste for settlement. New 
conferences initiated last week through the slow-moving offices of U. S. Mediation 


OF THE MANY ocol- 
umns that pass for economic 
analysis of the steel strike, 
we select two for comment. 


First the remarks of that 


sterling advocate of the Ameri- 
can consumer, Sylvia F. Porter of 


the N. Y. Post. She finds (July 


and Conciliation continued | at! 


is no important change in the situ-| 
ation. : 
John Stephens, U. S. Steel vice-| 
sident and spokesman for the 
Big Three” steel firms said his: 
side still holds to the original of-! 
fer, which includes the five-year 
no-strike, fixed wages plan. 


pr 


| 


MEANWHILE, the effects ol 
the strike upon the economy, first 
heavily felt in the steel areas, 
spread to the country generally. | 
The Commerce Department reveal-| 
ed that in the period since the steel) 
strike began the country has sul-| 
fered a decline of four. percent in 
industrial production. | 

One measure of what the strike 
means to Pittsburgh was disclosed 
by the Bureau of Business Research 
of the University of Pittsburgh that! — 
the first strike - affected week 
brougth a drop in the index from 
194.9 to $5.4. There have been no. 
serious shortages of steel so far, 
although stockpiling is not evenly 
distributed and some manufactur- 
ers are. beginning to feel the pinch. | 
Those who stockpiled, meanwhile, ' 
are cashing~ in with extortionate! 
prices. The steel in warehouses, 
serving most small users, has been 
hiked. ) 

* 

THE steel companies came in 
for some scorching denunciation— 
and, of all places in the Pittsburgh} 
Post-Gazette, a Paul Block paper. 
The papers editorial of July 11 
titled “Too Calm on Steel Front” 
is critical because “no one in auth- 
Oriiy seems to be particularly 
alarmed.” | 

The editorial virtually confirms’ 
charges of the steel union that the 
industry's shutdown is in effect an 
“inventory lockout.” The editorial 
Says: 


North Carolina. 


A STRIKE of 3,400 workers at the Rock Hill, 
N. C., Printing and Finishing plant of the big 
Lowenstein & Sons chain and the assignment by 
the AFL-CIO of a batch of 25 organizers for the 
start of that long awaited drive, is directing the 
eyes. of the Textile Workers Union. of America 
southward. 

The three-week strike by workers who have 
had raises totaling only seven cents an hour since 
1951, is just a warmup for the TWUA for big 
things to come, mainly in North Carolina, the 
country's biggest textile state. 

A meeting in Charlotte recently of the TWUA’s 
staff members of the south plus the organizers 
assigned them by the AFL-CIO (whose number 
must be at least matched from the TWUA’s own 
resources) laid plans for the push to get into stride 


them in North 


others are in 


ganizers for 
“In retrospect it seems almost | 
as if the steel strike has been plan-| 
ned, or at least accepted fatalisti- 
cally. Months ago the stockpiling) 
of steel in certain indusrties was a 
matter of street-corner conversa- 
tion. Gradually the impression grew, S°Me time near Labor Day. 
that a strike was inevitable, and | The selécted targets are the mills of three big 


sure enough it came to pass. | chains employing some 50,000 workers, most of it needs, 


ee 


sg ERE 7 Sage eg Hae sy e 
Selctcethig coieb to that ee Southern Textile Strike Hint of Things 10 Come 


Newly-elected president William Pollack, (center) is shown with Negro and white pickets of the 
3,400 striking workers of Lowenstein & Sons Rock Hill Printing and Finishing Co. plant in Rock Hill, 


Carolina. The biggest concentra- 
tion are the 20,000 Cannon Mills workers at 
Kannapolis. Then there is a cluster of Burlington 
Industries mills, some 30 on all to be tackled (of 
the company’s 100) mostly in North Carolina. The 
Chattanooga 
Roanoke area. The third chain is Pepperell in 
Alabama and Georgia. 

Things will be made livelier in North Carolina 
with the assignment by the AFL of eight or- 
Operation 
Winston-Salem, to be matched by at least equal 
number by the Tobacco Workers International 
Union. Only once before in the history of the 
manufacturer of Camels were iis 8,500 workers 
unionized—by the left wing now defunct Food and 
Tobacco Workers. An attempt is believed under 
way to bring all pro-union forces in the plant 
under one roof to win this largest single prize in 
the Southland and 


and in Virginia's 


Reynolds Tobacco 


in 


give the drive the impetus 


“From the viewpoint of the in- mea > eR 
dustrialists who stockpiled steel, 
that may be a most wholesome and 


steel union are to meet with state! 
officials on arrangements for the| 


desirable development. A strike— | “istribution of the food to the needy | 
istrikers. Many thousands, mean- 


always assuming that it doesn’t last!” , - TT. 
& it do¢en bast! hile have been registering. 


TOO long—would provide an op-| : 
portunity to work off inventories! It was disclosed that without the 
and firm up the market for a boom-| Strikers, there are more than a mil- 
ing fall of four-tone models and #01 men, women and children in| 
higher prices.” Pennsylvania who are now receiv- 
Denouncing the tactic of “sta-|img| free surplus food. This means 
bilizing” an industry through strik-, “hat so large a number are at an 
ing “terror” into the economy, the,economic level low enough to, 
paper says “it shouldn’t be neces-| @alify for the food. : 
sary to throw thousands of Ameri-| Similar registration for surplus. 
cans out of work to stabilize the| food is going on-in all other strike 
economy. affected states. 
+ | * | 
THE New York Times estimated; MOST major unions have al-| 
that by the most liberal calcula-'ready assured the steel union full 
tions, the added cost of stee] should) support. When the. union deems’! 
not be more than $5.05 a ton, But! that support necessary it will only 
the paper noted the industry wants have to ask to get many hundreds| 
to hike’ prices by an average of $8)of thousands of dollars. The steel 
to $10 a ton. ‘union was the most generous of all 
The state of Pennsylvania, where, for the Westinghouse strikers. | 


more than a third of the striking} Qne of the unions to pledge the’ 
steel workers are concentrated. re- steel union full support is the in-! 
ported a promise by federal offi-| dependent Mine, Mill and Smelter’ 
cials to shortcut the delivery of 162] Workers. And ‘that pledge was! 
carloads of extra surplus food for! wired just a few days after the steel 
distribution among striking steel ynion’s raiders were defeated in’ 
worker aa another attempt to wrest the Ana-) 

seven items are included: butter,! eonda Copper Co., smelter at Ana-| 
cheese, milk, beans, wheat. corn- conda, Mont. from Mine-Mill that) 
meal and rice. The state’s 185.000 has had it ie "Bi contract for many 
— with ee families are esti-| years. 
mated to include 600,000 persons.| a A : | 
The shortcut will make poatibla the | prerything _sepmaqd| quiet a 
distribution within three or four| Peaceful at the mill gates from 
weeks instead of the normal six coast to coast. There was very little’ 
weeks. In two weeks, if the strike activity other than‘checking of pass-| 
sul contiumues, the officials ‘of ‘the es by-a few pickets, :) 8%: 1° 

. gard ait 4.4 Ridiice e 
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A HEAVY vote for indepen- 
dent candidates and the reelec- 
tion of vice-president 
Duffy over 
strong opposition, was the b‘g 


Adrian 


Joseph Curran’s 


surprise in the National Maritime 
Union election. M. Hedley Stone, 
former treasurer, who with Duffy 
parted company: with Curran 
and fought him in the past two 
years, failed to make the new 
post combining secretary and 
treasurer, which went to Cur- 
rans man, former secretary John 
B. McDougal, but by the slim 
margin of 10,407 to 9,339 for 
Stone. Dufty’s victory knocked 
out one of Curran’s vice-presi- 
dential incumbents, Steve Fed- 
eroft, who drew 8,728 to Duffy’s 
9408. But another candidate for 
the three posts, former vice-pres- 
ident Hulbert Warner, who until 
he led an oppositiion against 
Curran in the 1954 election was 
the only Negro in the administra- 
tion, drew 6,600 votes in his try 
for a comeback. Another top 
leader who parted company with 
Curran, Boston Port agent Sven 
Petersen lost to Curran’s man 
with 7,060 votes to 8,825 for 
John 7. Reevés. Curran himself, 


opposéd by a “tékeit”’ Uatididate’. 


: Ley 
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THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


| © Big Vote for NMU Independents 
° Another Snag for Screening 


for the first time in ten years, 
was reelected 17,626 to 3,680 
for Charles Abar, San Francisco 
port agent. The total vote cast 
was 23,016. 

* 

CHIEF FEDERAL District 
Judge Michael J. Roch in San 
Francisco refused to overrule a 
federal district court order that 
the Coast. Guard return im- 
mediately all papers to some 500 
screened maritime workers. This 
is another victory in the five- 
year struggle against the “sec- 
urity’ screening started during 
the Korean War. 

The Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals last October ruled the 
screening to be illegal. Then, 
Federal Judge Edward P. Mur- 
phy ordered the papers returned 
to the screened men. So far, the 
Coast Guard:and Department of 
Justice have refused to carry out 
the court rulings. Now comes 


the Roch decision. - 
* 


Some 6,000 members of the 
International Union ef Electrical 
Workers (IUE) shut: down the 
Westinghouse Corp. at Sharon 
and Greenville, Pa., in a protest 
against: suspension of two ‘union 

“.(Continuedon Page 13) 
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Your Money and Your Life 


STEEL STRIKE TWISTERS 


By Labor Research Association . 


ig Dns ‘ddu 
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2) that the strike brings dire 
tidings. to her readers. For, “it 
makes it a certainty ... that our 
overall cost of living will shatter 
all previous peaks in the months 
ahead”—ayd go up still more in 
Jater years under the long-term 
contract.: The strike, she inti- 
mates, is not bad for the steel 
magnates or steel workers, but 
harms “the vast majority” who 
are neither. “You'll feel these 
wage-price hikes in your own 
pocketbook as they go into ef- 
fect.” 

Let us rehash the ancient argu- 
ment as to the relationship be- 
tween wages and prices. Merely 
note that during the last years 
steel workers have won succes- 
sive wage boosts totalling more 
than one-third, while the cost of 
living has scarcely budged! And 
the present rise is all in foods, 
unrelated to steel. (See our 
monthly “Economic Notes. ) 

Miss Porter claims that only 
large companies can afford to 
pay decent wages, and that mo- 
nopoly in industry is paralleled 
by the same in labor. We, the 
consumer, are squeezed between 
“industrial giantism” and “labor 
aristocracy’ which has become 
unprecedented” in America. The 
latter’s wage demands are fore- 
ing out small business. 

* 

DEAR MISS PORTER-—How 
does your theory fit these facts? 

1. The construction industry 
is one of the most scattered, but 
its workers average 20 cents an 
hour more than steel workers. 

2. The tobacco industry is 
one of the most concentrated, 
but its workers earn a dollar an 
hour less than in steel. 

3. Monopoly through merger 
has grown exceptionally rapidly 
recently in the textile industry, 
but textile fabric wages are 
about the same as in 1952, and 
lower in the North. a 

Monopoly arises out of the 
capitalist system, regardless of 
the wage level or the degree of 
labor organization. The giants’ 
advantages over the small com- 
panies are the same, regardless 
of the level of wages, which af- 
fects large and small more or 
less alike. The steel workers 
union, far from helping monop- 
oly, is permitting several smaller 
companies -to operate pending 
the contract with the majors. 
This strike by-product gives the 
smalls a “break” they could not 
expect over many years of “nor- 
mal” busihess. 

The overwhelmingly majority 
of Miss Porter’s readers are not 
“squeezed” by the steel workers, 
but are themselves workers ex- 
ploited and overcharged by 
monopolies connected with the 
steel companies by a thousand 
financial ties. Every gain of the 
steel workers helps New Yorkers 
win higher earnings. The steel 
companies are buttressed by the 
billions of dollars Held in the 
financial , district. The steel 
workers need the support of the 
millions of people in the shops 
and residential districts. A 
“plague - on - both - your-houses” 
attitude is against the public in- 
terest. 

* 

AND NOW for the Guaranty 
Trust’ Co., one of the main fi- 
nancial links to U. S. Steel and 
Bethlehem. It claims (in its July 
Survey) that labor has nothing 
to show for all its strikes since 
1933. Real wages went up 76 
percent, productivity 77 per- 
cent. Wages moved with pro- 
ductivity, just as before there 
were unions. 

Only a “slight” inaccuracy 
Real wages didnt go up, an 
productivity did, before there 
were basic industry unions—as 
during the 1920s. Wages went 
down in 1930-32 without. um 
ions,. while they held in 1938 
and 1954, .thanks to organiza- 
tion. Ia. Venezuela, where union. 
’*“(Continiied: on Pagé 13)" 
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ILLINOIS 


READERS' 
COLUMN 


CHICAGO. The _ so-called 
“Hodge case” this week enveloped 


Party and its heaviest financial con- 


the administration of Goy. William. 
G. Stratton, the Illinois Republican’ 
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has produced increasingly sensa- 
tional scandals. The case has now 
gone far beyond that of personal 
revelations about State Auditor 
Orville E. Hodge and the misappro- 


tributors in some of the most shock- 
ing disclosures of corruption in the 
state’s history. 

Since the facts began leaking out 
some six weeks dgo, each day since 


All contributions to this col- 
umn should be addressed to the 
Illinois Worker -or Carl Hirsch, 
36 West Randolph Street, Room 
806, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


USE IMAGINATION 


Dear Editor: 


We have attended many pro-. 
gressive rallies which would have) CHICAGO. — History-making 
been memorable had the planning high profits in the meat packing 
committee displayed a bit more’ industry have deprived the com- 
imagination and ingenuity. Too 1 oi " 
often, the committees assume that Pies of a “poverty” plea in the 
all the people attending the affair, forthcoming wage negotiations. 
are sympathizers or _ boosters.) But that is not likely to deter 
Many bring friends or relatives (not) anagement from efforts once| 
necessarily progressives) for the; — .° a hae beh aha ccih| 
first time. If the entire evening again {to vege packinghous¢ 
is taken up with speech making, Workers as well | 
very few of these “first nighters”|the consuming public in order to 
could be dragged back for a sec- improve their profit position even 
ond affair. more. 

Many of us may be perfectly 
happy in spending an evening list- 
ening to interesting speakers, but 
this is not enough. How about the 
audience as a whole? 

One wonders why the progres- 
sive groups continue to neglect the 
literary and dramatic talent practi- 
cally at our finger tips. Many young 


as farmers and 


Financial reports for the first 
half of 1956 show that profits have 
soared. Swift & Co., for example, 
piled up $10 million after taxes for 
the six-month period, over two and 
half times as much as the $3.9 
million net profit for the first hall 

{ 1955. 
x 


“THIS TRULY phenomenal in- 


Record Packing Profits Show | 
Cause of High Meat Prices — 


crease was accomplished in spite: 


responds with the dramatic collapse, Meat.Cutters begin to bargain for 
of the live hog and live cattle mar-'a wage increase in the next few 
et which sent prices plummeting) months. | 
down to the lowest point since the} It is predicted that the meat 
1930's. The nafional average price} packers will charge that it is the’ 
of hogs for December, 1955 was workers who are responsible both 
only 50 percent of parity.” for high meat prices and for the 
* ‘fact that: the farmer gets so little 
THE COLLAPSE of farmers’ for livestock. | 
prices for hogs resulted in some! * 
cut in consumers pork prices last} ANTICIPATING THIS move, 
spring. Wilson & Company pres-|the UPWA research department 
ident James Cooney recently told| this week issued a survey showing 
newsmen that the hog price crash|“why meat prices go up.” It was 
was a good thing. “It was kind! pointed out that the full effect of. 
of hard on the. farmers, but it the last wage increase in the pack-| 
helped get pork back on the table.” inghouses was felt in September, | 
Cooney said. | 1955. | 
This playing the farmers against) In the ten months since then,) 
the consumers has been the long-,“wage rates remained steady while| 
time device of the meat packers.| livestock prices went down,” the 
Union leaders predict that even} UPWA pointed out. “Why then) 
with their fat profits, the compa-|did meat prices rise so sharply? 
nies will try to develop antagonism|The answer, we think, is quite 
against the workers when both clear in view of packer profit fig- 


I. GOP Tied Into Hodge Scandal 


priation of a million dollars in state 
funds. | 
Even mere sinister was the dis- 
closure of a web of illegal financial 
dealings involving the state Repub- 


lican Party and two banks; several 


realty and insurance companies, a 
score of other large business firms. 

Under his powers as state audi- 
tor, Hodge closed the Elmwood 
Park State- Bank in April 1953 be- 
cause of alleged irregularities in its 
operations, 

After the bank was reorganized 
at his direction, Hodge secretly se- 
cured a large interest in the bank, 
along with a big realtor, Arthur 
M. Wirtz. Hodge later sold his 
share at a huge profit. Controlling 
interest passed to Republican ex- 
Gov. Dwight H. Green, now chair- 
man of the board of the Elmwood 
Park Bank. 


Equally sensational were Hodge’s 


dealings with the Southmoor Bank 


in Chicago, where fraudulent 
checks amounting to $269,568, is- 
sued by the state auditor, were 
cashed, allegedly by an aide of 


Hodge. 


Death of Rev. Evans 


Loss to Peace Group 

CHICAGO.—The Chicago Peace 
Committee this week paid tribute 
to the Rev. Joseph M. Evans, pas- 
tor of the Metropolitan Community 
Church, whose death deprived the 
peace movement in the U. S. of one 
of its outstanding leaders. 


of the fact that Swift sales volume 
during) the Jast six months re- 


; 
’ 
’ 


mained about the same as the year 


' 
} 
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writers and actors have been di- 
cause of their progressive ideas. 
Why not give them a chance to 
EAN ROGERS. Tf 
= before,” said the United Packing- 
r ‘house Workers. 
THIS IS THE SPIRIT | 
| | during recent months, the outlook 
The question of how to! ballarge is for even bigger profits during! 
the circle of Daily Worker readers 
But if these profit figures reflect; 
readers of the Daily Worker. ) | |_| 
, ; the high level of speed-up and ex-) 
One of the obstacles: is that too e | 
3 caer sae belt workers, they also show how the: 
sume that only ommunists po farmers are being gouged. The Na-' 
the newspaper. (The Communist 
ut it this way: 
membership!) Perhaps a break-| P “ng L: ee 
down of the subscribers by the)! Meat packing companies ma 
Daily Worker staff would be an| 
eye-gpener to these individuals and tory during the hog and cattle price 
slump of the past several months. 
Another obstacle is that some of; *_*_° vi 
the readers of the Daily Worker) a | 
talking about the Daily Worker Chicago Mour ns 
they. An incident during a collec-| 
vester strikers remaifis with me 
even today. In a large housing proj-| 
CHICAGO.—Chicagoans paid a 
Negro women collectors rang the sad farewell last Saturday to Mrs. 
When the door opened, she called jeader, who was killed under tragic | 
en 6a pron a tg the: Mrs, Dixon has for many years: 
ally Worker yet: € womel’ been an outstanding leader in Chi-; 
added that she had also received a ¢ijce the 30's. when she became 
couple of new subscribers from her active in the youth, unemployed, 
emulated if the Daily Worker iS\Dixon| and her husband, Len’ 
to be generally accepted. 
the South Side. 
STICKS AND STONES Mr. Dixon was also seriously 
Dear Editor: volving Mrs. Dixon’s brother and 
The brother, Harold 
“bogey man” while, at the same Jones, became so enraged during 
time displaying an even more im-) 4? argument that he secured a) 
munists” or “subversives.” At least, killing Mrs. Dixon, They have | 
ture of his “bogey man!” ‘old twins and a girl, four years | 
It seems strange that individuals old. : 
who are so advanced in so many) | 
ways should cower and tremble so day at the Metropolitan Funer’l| 
taught the chant “Sticks and stones) Joane Dixon was born and raised 
may hurt my bones, but names will) in Arkansas, where she became in-| 
seem not to have learned this little bitter struggle against the jim- 
rhyme. They should not only’ crow system. Her father 
The label “subversive” is not victed on frameup charges during: 
only to the most politically ad-| est HS | 
vanced, the niost conscientious and truly a privilege and an honor. _ | 


vorced from their radio jobs  be- 
utilize their talents? 
: With meat prices up once again 
Dear Editor: | P P 
C the second half of 1956. | 
continues to .worry the staff and. 
+ 7 |ploitation of the packinghouse 
many individuals mistakenly as- | 
tional Farmers Union this week| 
Party would surely cheer such a a | 
the richest haul of profits in his- 
the Communists. ene 2 . 
This six-month period cor- 
feel that others are as timid about 
tion for canned goods for the mel H Dixon 
ect on the South Side, one of the 
doorbell of a third floor apartment. Joane Dixon, 35-year old Negro’ 
out from the first floor: “Have you, circumstances. | | 
answered in the affimative and cago’s. progressive movement. 
neighbors. This is the spirit to be|,.4 Negro rights struggles, Mrs. 
‘Dixon, were devoted leaders on) 
E. WILLIAMS. 
* 
‘wounded in the family quarrel in- 
Many adults scoff at a child’s his wife. 
mature and ridiculous fear of “Com-' rifle, shooting the couple, instantly! 
the child has a vivid mental pic- three children, a pair of two-year, 
| 
| At the large funeral last Satur-| 
at a name! The youngsters are Home, it was pointed out that 
never hurt me’; however, adults! volved very early in her life in the: 
memorize but APPLY it. among the Negroes who were con-' 
earned lightly today. It is applied’ the years after World War I and) 
self-sacrificing individuals in 


Bois, Corliss Lamont, | 
O’Connar, the Hollywood Ten, and day, they too, would be labelled) 
some of our most ‘outstanding pro-| “Communists” or Sper Bn 
fessors, lawyers and scientists, is' ERNESTINE THOMAS, 
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was, —___-_—_ — 


sentenced to death. 


the UPWA and the Amalgamated ures.” | 
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Maneuvers of Steel 
lrust Riles Strikers 


(Continued irom Page i6, | 


dence that the steel companies 
had no intention of hegotiating 
an agreement but were actually 
using the huge steel stockpiles 
and the strike to force a cheap 
settlement on the workers, while 
at the same time laying the basis 
for a bigger boost in steel prices. 

It was only in the third week 
of the strike that reports were 
beginning to indicate steel short- 
ages in some industries. Figures 
issued by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute showed that by 
the time the strike began on 
June 30, the. industry had pro- 
duced five million tons more 
than during the same period a 
year ago.” 

In Chicago, the Purchasing 
Agents Association reported steel] 
supplies as higher than a vear 
ago after two weeks of the strike. 

* 

THE July 1956 report issued 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago stated: “Steel executives 
concede that a substantial por- 
tion, variously estimated at 10- 
20 percent of first-half output 
has remained in the hands of 
buyers. In fact it has been esti- 
mated that half of all inventory | 
accumulation in the first half of | 
the year is represented by stee] 
in various stages of fabrication.” 

Meanwhile, the Chicago-Gary 
strike front remained quiet this 
week, with every mill gate being! | 
picketed. While some locals have 
permitted the easy entry of sup- 
ervisors, some locals have a strict 
pass system, 

The strikers were getting un- 
precendented support from other 
unions. The building tradesmen, 
who were at work on huge ex- 
pansion projects at every steel 
plant in the Chicago area, have 
stopped work for the duration of 
the strik 


In the course of the struggle’ 


against these frameups, the father 
was finally freed atfer having been, 
our} Were Thomas Paine, Jane Ad- threatened three times with the 
country. For a nonenity to be class-' dams, Thomas Jefferson, and many | electric chair. She came to-Chicago | 
ed with a Howard Fast, a Dr. Du- of the figures that all school chil-|from the South with a burning 
Harvey | dren are taught to revere alive to-;hatred for oppression which mo- 
tivated her outstanding work in 
the progressive movement right up | 
until the time of her death, 
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| Pastor of the largest Negro 
\church in this area, Dr. Evans was 
active in many peace and civil 
‘rights groups. On several occasions, 
‘he initiated peace activities and 
‘conferences jointly with the late 
‘Robert Morss Lovett. 

| Said the Chicago Peace Commit- 
tee: “We have lost in Dr. Evans a 
great American, a greater fight for 
civil rights and peace, and a great 


of these workers have refused to 


cross picket lines. 


Christian leader.” 
f. 


STEEL strike notes: The steel companies are “cashing in’ even 


* during the strike, with inventories going down and demand rising, 


with 


= already up at the warehouses, with the stock exchange 
recor 


ing a daily rise in steel companies’ stock. 
* 

A TOUR along the Calumet area picket lines will show dif- 
ferences in “housing” preferences, at least as far as picket head- 
quarters are cohcerned. At South Works, house trailers; at Inland, 
wooden shacks; at the Gary Works, tents. 

* 

AT THE GARY U. S. Steel plant and at the Youngstewn Sheet 
& Tube plant in East. Chicago, foremen are being permitted to go 
through the picket lines at will. At Inland, Local 1010 has forbade 
anyone to go through without written permission from the local. 

INSTEAD of joining the steel strike, the independent Progres- 
sive Steelworkers union at International Harvester’s Wisconsin Stee] 
plant in South Chicago has agreed to an indefinite extension of 
their contract. 

Once again, the leadership of that union hopes to get the bene- 
fit of the master steel agreement without fighting for it. One fact 
should also be noted: the Wisconsin Steelworkers already have 
time-and-a-half for Sunday work, while the rest of the basic steel- 
workers have no form of premium pay for week-ends and have made 
that one of their main demands in the present strike struggle. 

* 

IN the 19th Congressional District (Rock Island), labor po- 
litical action committees are being established in the precinets. 
The AFL-CIO unions in that area have decided to build a complete- 
ly independent political apparatus. 

* 

DO you think your boss is 135 times as valuable as you are? 
Last week, it was disclosed that three top industrialists drew more 
than $700,000 each for their 1955 “services.” The three are Harlow 
Curtice and Albert Bradley, both of General Motors, and Eugene 
C. Grace of Bethlehem Steel. Earning $100 a week, a worker would — 
have to labor for 135 years in order to make $700,000. 

* 


EVEN where unity of local labor councils has not yet been 
achieved, there is a trend for more unity, with lecal unions re- 
affiliating to central bodies from which they have been separated 
for many years. This is the case in Danville, Illinois, for example, 
where a large number of locals coming into the central body has 
resulted in almost 100 percent = | 


DELEGATES representing some 350,000 members of the 
International Association ‘of Machinists in the -aircraft and guided 
missiles industry met here last week to set contract goals. Among 
other things, they proposed a $15 million LAM strike fund. : 

WE HEAR from the grapevine that a number of local unions 
have gone on record in support of the steel strikers. We d appreciate 
more, defipiie information on this |important ‘nratter from. our read- 
ers and friends in these locals. : aT: 68 CON 
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Seek Basket for Political Bad Eggs 


CHICAGO.—A new “home” 
is being built for Republicans 
and Dixiecrats by those who op- 
erate in and around an outfit 
known as “For America.” : 

Both North and South, the 
“For America” elements, headed 
by Clarence Manion, are work- 
ing toward a political realign- 
ment which would bring the 
most reactionary elements of 
both parties into one camp. 

In [linois, for example, the 
group is seeking to put Sen. 
William E. Jenner, witch-hunt- 
ing Indiana Republican, on the 
ballot as the presidential can- 
didate of a new party. Their 
vice-presidential candidate is 
Virginia Sen. Harry F. Byrd, a 
leading Dixiecrat. 

In Louisiana, the group has 
announced formation of “the 
States Rights” Party of Louis- 
jana. There, as in Illinois, a 
drive will be made to put a slate 
of presidential electors on the 
November 6 ballot. 

Manion, a former dean of the 


Notre Dame Law School, was 
the main speaker at a rally last 
week in Shreveport, La., to 
found the new party. Robert C. 
Chandler, Shreveport attorney 
and state leader of the new par- 
ty, said that they would not 
support Republican or Dem- 
ocratic candidates as long as they 
back civil rights. 


The Chicago wing of this new 
movement is headed .by Mrs. 
Marion R. Cleveland, who an- 
nounced plans to secure 25,000 
signatures to put the new party 
on the ballot in Llinois. She said 
this effort will, give “all con- 
servatives a chance to vote for a 
ticket to their liking instead of 


taking the lesser of two evils.” ° 
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Maneuvers of Steel 
Trust Riles Strikers 


CHICAGO. — The “Sunday 
school picnic” surface aspects of 
the steel strike had not blunted 
the anger of the strikers m this 
area over the underlving issues 
in the strike. 

This tact 


was indicated as 


stcel workers reacted to a full-~ 
ComMm-.. 


page ad assault by the 
panies, one acd headed, “Would 
you like laber peace plus an 
annual raise for five years?” 

In East Chicago, the Youngs- 


town Sheet & Tube Local 1011 
replied by wiring United Steel- 
workers Bresident David J. 
MacDenald/) that “we will stay 
out as long as necessary to force 
a just and honorable  setfle- 
ment.” 


* 
IN CHICAGO, 750 delegates 
to @n AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education Conte@rence 


in the Sherman Hotel unani- 
mously voted full support to the 


Chicago P 


CHICAGO.—"An acute emer- 
gency” is how Chicago's polio 
situation was described by Dr. 
Herman N, Bundesen, president 
of the Board of Health. Dr, Bun- 
desen reported that last week 
the number of cases was running 
nearly five times higher than for 
the same period last year. 

Hardest hit area in the city is 
a 25-square mile west side dis- 
trict which is bounded by La- 
Salle, Cermak, Kostner and North 
with the most cases in those areas 
where low-income families re- 
side. This district has 44 percent 
of the present cases although it 
contains only 13 _percent of the 
city’s population. 

Only a very small percentage 
of the victims has received any 
injections of the Salk anti-polio 
vaccine, and the Board of Health 
instituted a free vaccine program 
at its infant welfare centers on 
the West Side for children un- 
able to afford private admintra- 
tion. 

Children and expectant moth- 
ers flocked to these stations in 
such numbers that extra doctors 
and nurses from the Board of 
Health had to be sent out to sup- 
plement the regular | crews. 

* 

TWO other features of the 
present polio situation were of 
grave concern to health officials. 
First the fact that 64 percent 
of the new cases involve chil- 
dren under five years of age. 

“This is the group that re- 
ceived the least Salk vaccine,” 
-Bundesen declared. He urged 
parents to have their children 
inoculated if they have not al- 
ready done so. “There is plenty 
of free vaccine avaable,” he 
said. 

The second feature of the 
present polio rise was pointed 


0 Polio Rise’ 
Hits Low-Wage Area 


out by Bundesen when he stated; 
“This is not ordinarily the time 
for polio. Our heaviest attacks 
seldom come before August.” 


steel- strike. Delegate Oakley 
Mills, one of the many steel 
unionists present, lashed the 
steel companies for “forcing the 
steel workers out on strike in 
order to secure selfish financial 
gains. | 

While the Gary and Chicago 
rewspapers continued to play up 
the easy-going character of the 
strike, the steel companies were 
apparently not impressed with 
their own chances of breaking 
the strike or damaging the 
morale of the workers, 

In fact, the leading steel in- 
dustry magazine made a bald 
admission in an editorial headed, 
“Why Is There a Steel Strike?” 
In reviewin ga number of rea- 
sons, the magazine suggested 
that the steel companies “may 
have misjudged the  union’s 
militancy,” 

7 

WHAT angered many of the 

workers was the growing evi- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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CHA MAKES SLOW PROGRESS 


Low-Cost Homes for 
Aged Can Come True 


CHICAGO, — With a boost 
from welfare-conscious Chicago- 
ans, this city may soon break 
new in the field of pub- 
lic housing for the aged. 

The fact that thousands of 
over-65 people are virtually 
homeless or living in slums has 
prompted the Chicago aT 
Authority to take some initia 
steps. : 

The CHA disclosed this‘week 
that the necessary funds have 
been earmarked, that an archi- 
tect is working on plans aid 
that a suitable site is being 
hunted. However, it was adinit- 
ted that progress has been slow. 
‘ : 


NOT since the early New 
Deal days has there been any 


. 
NAACP Studies 
fe il 9 4 
Civil Rights 
CHICAGO. — A survey to act 
“as curtain-raiser for the con- 


tinuous action to end all segre- 


gation and discrimination in IIli- 
nois” was announced this week 


: bY Gerald D. Bullock, president 
Oo 


the Illinois NAACP. 


The survey will cover the ex- 
tent and effect of segregation 
and discrimination in all places 
of public accommodation such as 
hotels and restaurants, medical 
institutions, recreational facilities, 
housing, schools and employ- 
ment in the professions. 

An attempt to give a picture 
of the degree and extent of in- 


‘tegration of Negroes and other 


minority groups into the total life 
of the state will be made by those 
conducting the survey, 

Bullock stated, “The survey 
will gear in with the NAACP’s 
‘se for direct negotiations with 
yusiness establishments, institu- 
tions and organizations and for a 
series of oonferences with state 
and local officials and law en- 
forcement agencies to secure ac- 
tion for full compliance with the 
civil right slaws and public pol- 
icy discrimination.” 


Task Force’ to A 


Farm Equipment 


CHICAGO. — A “task force” 
to seek ways of combating rising 
unemployment in the farm 
equipment industry was being 
set up at a meeting in the Mor- 
rison’ hotel called together on 
Friday. 

The 12-man committee, com- 
posed of the mayors of five maj- 
or farm equipment manufactur- 
ing centers, two farm leaders, 
a governors representative and 
four top United Auto Workers 
union officials, was formed at a 
conference in Rock Island, IIl., 
last week. 

Walter’ Reuther, UAW presi- 
dent, called the Rock Island con- 
ference of farmer and municipal 
officials from areas affected by 
layoffs in the industry. 

At the parley, UAW vice- 
president Pat Greathouse said 
that employment in the farm 
equipment industry had failed 
from a 1951 peak of 160,800 
production workers to 125,300 
at the beginning of this year. 
Since then, there has been an 
additional 20.000 layoffs. He al- 
so predicted further layoffs and 
shortened work weeks. 

* 


_ HE blamed these on_ the 
greed of farm equipment cor- 


porations and packers” and call- 
ed for a federal investigation of 
pricing practices of big busi- 
ness. 

Some of the programs outlin- 
ed at Rock Island to help relieve 
unemployment were an increase 
in personal income tax exemp- 
tions from $600 to $800; a 
$1.25 an hour minimum wage; 
minimum federal unemployment 
compensation standards and an 
investigation of wage-price-prof- 
it relations to deter further in- 
flation. 7 

Action and not lip service on 
allocation. of defense contracts 
to relieve, unemployment was 
asked. Greathouse sine that 
the government’s present pro- 
gram of channeling military sup- 
ply contracts to labor surplus 
areas has been “grossly inade- 
quate.” 

* 

A SURVEY of the foreign aid 
prpgram to see that -it provides 
arm equipment and food rather 
than guns and other military 
equipment was also proposed. 

Realizing that the economic 
position of the farmer must im- 

ove if the situation in the 
arm equipment industry is to 
improve greatly, the conference 


ct on 
ayotts 


came out in favor of 90 per- 
cent of parity farm price sup- 
port program, government-spon- 
sored long-term low-interest 
loans for farmers and extensive 
use of farm surpluses abroad. 


Problems now facing the 
farmers were illuminated in 
speeches by several Farmers 
Union officials who appeared 
before the group. 


* 

NATIONAL Farm Organiza- 
tion President Orin L. Staley 
of Missouri stated that the drop 
in the prices of what he has to 
sell has caught the farmer in the 
Squeeze. He charged that “less 
than $5 of every $1,000 paid in 
subsidies by the government 
has been received by the farm- 
er. 


Joseph Tellehan, a national 
director of the Farmers Union, 
called the present flexible sup- 
port a “fleecing support pro- 
gram_and said that because of it 
the buying power of the farm- 
ers has been depleted in recent 
years, 


“Until the agriculture income | 


is restored, you can not expect 
the farmer to buy your. imple- 


ments,” he declared, 


bold new moves to cope with 
the many varied aspects of the 
nN crisis in the U. §. The 
possibility of such a new move 
in providing homes exclusively 
for the aged has now been 
spurred only by the shocking ex- 
tent of the problem, reflected 
somewhat in the recent debate 
in Congress. 

Here in Chicago, thousands 
of aged couples live out their 
remaining days as “boarders” in 
the overcrowded homes of their 
married children or else live in 
cramped fire-trap rooming 
houses. 

The CHA announcement that 
$1.900.000 has been allocated 
for a public housing develop- 
ment restricted to elderly per- 
sons has been a ray of hope. 

77 - 

MAYOR = Richard J. Daley 
has announced his interest. in 
this program. The city has been 
given an opportunity to do some 
nationwide pioneering in this 
field. 

However, Chicago is also the 
stronghold of one of the most 
powerful realty blocs in opposi- 
tion to all types of public hous- 
The spokesmen for these 
interests in the City Council 
have repeatedly stopped the 
use of certain favorable sites for 
public housing projects, mainly 
on the basis that such projects 
would be interracial. 

It was seen as likely that a 
sharp battle may have to be 
fought here before the homes- 
for-the-aged program becomes a 
reality. Such an effort would 
necessarily bring into play all of 
the city’s labor, civic and pro-— 
gressive organizations, as well as 
the organized strength of the 
senior citizens themselves. 

* 

ONE of the CHA commis- 
sioners, architect John R. Fus 
gard, is reportedly sparking the 
new plan. In fact, Fugard was in 
Vienna this week, attending an 
International Congress for Hous- 
ing and Town Planning where 


ing. 


. he is studying the special prob- 


lems of building homes for the 
aged, 

Fugard has emphasized the. 
need for such low-cost housing 
which would also cope with the 

roblems of 4dleness and Jone- 
alses which elder people face. 
He favors including recreation 
and hobby rooms into the plan- 
ning and sites convenient to 
shopping, churches and medical 
aid. 

Recent studies indicate that 
homes for the elderly should be 
building on .one level, with 
ramps instead of stairs, Other 
special features pertain to ar- 
rangement and. fixtures in kitch- 
ens and bathrooms. One survey 
pointed out: 

“For a long time, the myth 
prevailed that any person get- 
ting along in years craved noth- 
ing so much as to become a her- 
mit in some ‘quiet little place’ in 
the country. The opposite is 
true. The elderly want and need 
to live close to community 
goings-on. Nor should the elder- 
ly be set off in any mammoth 
Graybeard’s Town.” 


* 

THE proposed CHA project 
will -have living quarters for 
couples and for single persons, 
it was indicated. The rentals are 
to be in lien with incomes from 
part-time jobs, pensions and s50- 
cial security. 

It was pointed out by the 
CHA that the homes will be de 
signed to offer “a maximum of 
privacy, independence and come 
munity living for the occupants, 
with a minimum of institutional 


characteristics,” 
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By MAX GORDON 


IN CHICAGO, last week, they buried a Negro boy of two, victim 
of the dread polio disease. His was one of four such deaths recorded in 
that city this year. For the parents of this child, and the families of the 


other three, the promise of the Salk anti-polio vaccine has proved a cruel mirage. So, 
too, has it for the 165 other Chicagoans laid low by the disease in the year of 1956. 
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We must report to you, 
our readers and partners in 
this joint publishing enter- 
prise, that your newspaper 
has about reached the end 
of its rope financially. 

The circumstances are these: 
In April, there was launched, 
through the Emergency Commit- 
tee for a Free Press, a $100,000 
fund drive to keep us going 
through the summer. As our 
readers know, we have depended 
on such drives each year. 

The $100,000 goal was the 
absolute minimum needed, and 
we had to have the full amount 
by mid-July. . 

To date, the drive is still short 
by nearly $25,000. We have no 
way of making it up, nor any 
credit left to fall back on. 

So. from here on in, it is up to 
each and every individual read- 
er devoted to the paper—as to 
how we continue to publish. 
Knowing that there are thou- 
sands of you who will readily 
make some slight sacrifice to 
keep your paper going if you 
know it is essential, we ask now: 

(1) Regardless of whether or 
not you have contributed al- 
ready, you send directly to the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Pres $10—more, if you can 
afford it—without delay. It 
EVERY reader devoted to our 
paper responds, we can meet our 
immediate need. 

(2) That you make it your 
business to reach at least five 
other supporters of this paper 
this week, tell them what the 
situation is, ask them to con- 
tribute $10 even if it hurts, and 
get the money to us or the Emer- 
gency Committee. 

All checks and money orders 
must be made out to the Emer- 
gency Committee for a Free 
Press. Send these or cash to the 
Committee at 575 6th Avenue, 
Room 301, New York City; or 
bring your contributions to our 
office at 35 E. 1 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


An Urgent Appeal to Readers of the Worker 


Spain--20 Years After 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THE olive groves stand 
dusty-green »in the fields 
where the bombs fell and 
children that stared at the 
skies darkened by Capronis 
end Junkers and Messerschmits 
are men to- 
day moving in 
the country- 
side among 
the grapes or 
they are wom- 
en tending 
the looms in 
Catalonia; and 
and in Ma- 
drid, near the 
po Puerto del 
Sol, sits an aging, corpulent man 
who loves to wear the brilliant 
crimson sash around his waist- 
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At Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children, Los Angeles. 


Labor Aims 


By CARL HIRSCH 


_ a 


at Victory in 56 Voting © 


CHICAGO.—Across the U.S., this week and next, a series of conferences is 


testing the ability of an organization calle 


lems of 1956. 
several points. The AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Educa- 
tion parley revealed a new po- 
litical vitality, now that the la- 
bor movement is merged. 

At times, the conference 
crackled with indignation and 
reflected the readiness of the 


750 delegates to get on with the 
job of defeating labor's enemies 


ee 


line. Franco is the name. 

Twenty years passed, this 
week, July 18, since the general 
who vowed to uphold the Repub- 
lic of Spain betrayed his sacred 
oath, His conspiracy to destroy 
the government that had been 
chosen by Spain’s majority ex- 
ploded on the world, | 

Who, living through those 
days, can forget? 

Those times touched the con- 
science of humanity in a way 
few historic moments ever did. 
Living through them one under- 
stod why men forsook their 
homes, like Lafayette, Kosciusko, 
von Steuben, to cross the seas 
and volunteer their lives to the 
young Ameren. republic, 


TWENTY years later, the mo- 
(Continued on Page 5) 


in Congress and an administra- 
tion “ol, by and for the fat cats.” 

It was not as-though labor 
was re-hashing its old political 
problems. And some of these 
problems have been on_ the 
agenda since the days of Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League 20 years 
ago, and before. But the search 
here was for new approaches 
On; 

(1) Getting the voting records 
of Congressmen to labor's rank- 
and-file, 

(2) Registering the great mass 
of the unregistered workers, 

(3) Raising the “voluntary dol- 
lars” for the COPE fund, 


(4) Involving the womenfolk, 

The temper of COPE today 
was expressed in the report of a 
Soath Chicago steel union del- 
egule who talked bitterly of the 
steel strike, forced on the work- 
ers by “the operators of the in- 
dustry who feel they have the 


administration in their corner.” 
* 


IT WAS in the words of Wis- 


consin CIO president Charles 
Schultz who spoke of the Koh- 
ler strike and of organizing “to 
defeat a Senator (Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy). we're not proud of, and 
to repeal a law (the anti-labor 
Catlin law) that we refuse to 
live with.” 

And the tone was expressed 
by a delegate from a town 
where: public: officials recently 


d COPE to cope with labor’s political prob- 
Here in Chicago, one such five-state conference broke from routine at 


helped break a strike with 
troops and bloodshed, New- 
castle, Ind., a meeting of the 
Perfect Circle local of the 
United Auto Workers, he said, 
oversubscribed its  dollar-for- 
COPE diive by 176 percent. 
The parley tried to draw the 
sober lessons of 17 states where 
labor's political weakness has 
resulted in passage of the so- 
called right-to-work «laws and 
also of one state where such a 
law was repealed, In Louisiana, 
the united labor movement went 
to work to change:the legislature 
thi, year and were instrumental 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Why? Is anything wrong with 
the vaccine? Or have these lives 
been a sacrifice to the fumbling 
and bumbling of dollar-chasing 
“private enterprise” in the manu- 
facture and distribution of the 
vaccine? * 

It is, as yet, much too early to 
give the full story regarding tive 
eftectiveness of the vaccine. The 
polio season has still a long way 
to go, and is at its heaviest in 
August. But .some telling facis 
have appeared to date in various 
localities. 

In Chicago, for instance, they 
tell us that up to Jast Sunday, 


July 15, there have been 169 
cases of polio this year, and four 
deaths, as compared with only 
34 cases and two deaths. during. 


the very same period last year. 
* 

HOW can it be, you will ask. 

Is the Salk vaccine useless, then? 

But if you view the facts more 


closely, you see this is not so. 
Of the 169, only 16 had received 


the vaccine. The rest, two-thirds 
of them children under five who 
had not had the “shots” in 
school, did not recieve the bene- 
fit of this new boon to mankind. 

Nor do they tell us whether 
the 16 who had been so inoculat- 
ed had received one shot or two. 
The most effective, dose is three 
shots, but few indeed are those 
who have received this. 

Chicago’s Board of Health 
seems to have little doubt of the 
value of this vaccine. It has now 
opened emergency clinics 
throughout the city to adminis- 
ter to children under five, for 
the polio season has only just 
begun. 

Or let us take New York. Here 
two-thirds of all children in the 
most susceptible age—six months — 
to 15 years—received one or two ' 
shots. Total number of polio vic- 


tims for the year—as of July 16— 


is 25, of which four received 
inoculations, 

None of these 25 has died. But - 
last year, there were four deatlis 
and 108 cases, as of July 16. And 
in the last epidemic year of 1949, 
there .were 134 cases as of this 
date. The number jumped to 
thousands by August that year. 

It would appear, then, by the 
examples of both’ Chicago and 
New York, that the disease this 
year has struck heaviest by far 
among those who had not been 
vaccinated, and only touched 


.very lightly upon that group that 


had been vaccinated. Perhaps it 
the facts wére known concern- 
ing the number of shots received, 
the effectiveness of the vaccine 
might be more boldly demon- 


strated, 
* 


IT WAS in mid-April of 1955 
(Continued on Page 13) 


Textile Union Magazine Says It’s Time 
To ‘Stop Nonsense’ of Tailing Communists 


TEXTILE LABOR, magazine of the Textile Workers Union 
of America asks in its July issued an editorial “isn’t it time we 
stopped this noncense” of jailing Communists? 

The one-paragraph editorial follows: 


“For a long time now we have been bus 
their poltical opinions and chucking out of govern- 


communists for 


jailing domestic 


ment service anyone who said ‘gesundheit’ when a communist 
sneezed, Not one of the prisoners has been charged with espionage, 
much less convicted; and not one of the ‘risks’ has turned out to be a 
communist, But the clear danger is not that we'll be subverted 
but that we'll be outdone. As Harry Cain said, isn’t it time we 


stopped this nonsense?” 


Presumably the editorial means “Not one of the prisoners has 
been charged with espionage, much less convicted” on charges of 


espionage. 


Another short editorial on t 


he same page chides American 


Communists on the “rate the comrades are questioning and analyz- 
ing” in the current discussion in the party. 
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Steel Trust in no Hurry 
To Settle; Stockpiles High 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE STRIKE of 650,000 steelworkers enters its fourth week this weekend with 
the steel stockpiles still high and the corporations displaying no haste for settlement. New 


conferences initiated last week through the slow-moving offices of U. S. Mediation 


OF THE MANY ool- 
umns that pass for economic 
analysis of the steel strike, 
we select two for comment. 


First the remarks of that 


sterling advocate of the Ameri- 
can consumer, Sylvia F. Porter of 


the N. Y. Post. She finds (July. 


and Conciliation continued at 
Pittsburgh. But as this is written 
the prevailing opinion is that there 
is no important change in the situ- 
ation. 

John Stephens, U. S. Steel vice- 
president and spokesman for the 
“Big Three” steel firms said his 
side still holds to the original of- 
fer, which includes the tive-yeaf 
no-strike, fixed wages plan, 

* 


MEANWHILE, the effects of 
the strike upon the economy, first 
heavily felt in the steel areas, 
spread to the country generally, 
The Commerce Department reveal- 
ed that in the period since the steel 
strike began the country has suf- 
fered a decline of four percent in 
industrial production. 

One measure of what the strike 
means to Pittsburgh was disclosed 
bv the Bureau of Business Research 
of the University of Pittsburgh that| 
the first strike - affected week| 
broueth a drop in the index from| 
194.9 to 85.4, There have been no| 
serious shortages of steel so far, | 
although stockpiling is not evenly 
distributed aa some manufactur-| 
ers are beginning to feel the pinch.| 74g77 
Those who stockpiled, meanwhile, | EM, , 
are cashing in with extortionate! gg y i 
prices. The steel in warehouses;| 97777 | Tt li 
serving most small users, has been Wh yh’ % 
hiked. 


* 

THE steel companies came in’ 
for some scorching denunciation- 
and, of all places in the Pittsburgh | 
Post-Gazette, a Paul Block paper. 
The papers editorial of July 11 
titled “Too Calm on Steel Front”. 
is critical because “no one in auth-' 
ority seems to be _ particularly 
alarmed.” | 

The editorial virtually confirms 
charges of the steel union that the} 
industry s shutdown is in effect an| 
“inventory lockout.” The editorial 
says: | 

“In retrospect it seems almost) 
as if the steel strike has been plan- 
ned, or at least accepted fatalisti- 
cally. Months ago the stockpiling | 
of steel in certain indusrties was a 
matter of street-corner conversa- 
tion. Gradually the impression grew 
that a strike was inevitable, and 
sure enough it came to pass. 


North Carolina. 


A STRIKE of 3.400 workers at the Rock Hill, 
N. C., Printing and Finishing plant of the big 
Lowenstein & Sons chain and the assignment by 
the AFL-CIO of a batch of 25 organizers for the 
start of that long awaited drive, is directing the 
eves of the Textile Workers Union of America 
southward. 

The three-week strike by workers who have 
iad raises totaling only seven cents an hour-since 
1951, is just a warmup for the TWUA for big 
things to come, mainly in North Carolina, the 
country s biggest textile state. . 


A meeting in Charlotte recently of. the TWUA’s 
stall members of the south plus the organizers 
assigned them by the AFL-CIO (whose number 
must be at least matched from the TWUA’s own 
resources) laid plans for the push to get into stride 
some time near Labor Day. 


The selected targets are the mills of three big 
chains employing some 50,000 workers, most of 


ganizers 


it needs, 


SS 
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Southern Textile Strike Hint of Things to Come 
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Newly-elected president William Pollack, (center) is shown with Negro and white pickets of the 
3,400 striking workers of Lowenstein & Sons Rock Hill Printing and Finishing Co. plant in Rock Hill, 


them in North Carolina. The biggest concentra- 
tion are the 20,000 Cannon Mills workers at 
Kannapolis. Then there is a cluster of Burlington 
Industries mills, some 30 on all to be tackled (of 
the company’s 100) mostly in North Carolina. The 
others are in Chattanooga and in Virginia's 
Roanoke area. The third chain is Pepperell in 
Alabama and Georgia. 

Things will be made livelier in North Carolina 
with the assignment by the AFL of eight or- 
for Operation Reynolds 
Winston-Salem,: to be matched by at least equal 
number by the Tobacco Workers International 
Union. Only once before in the history of the 
manufacturer of Camels were its 8,500 workers 
unionized—by the left wing now defunct Food and 
Tobacco Workers. An attempt is believed under 
way to bring all pro-union forces in the plant 
under one roof to win this largest single prize in 
the Southland and give the drive the impetus 


Tobacco in 


“From the viewpoint of the in- 
dustrialists who stockpiled steel, 
that may be a most wholesome and 
desirable development. A strike— 
4 maga. ath gd One| While have been registering. 
portunity to work off inventories! /t was disclosed that without the 
and firm up the market for a boom- strikers, there are more than a mil- 
ing fall of four-tone models and /i0n men, women and children in 
higher prices.” Pennsylvania who are now receiv- 

Denouncing the tactic of “sta-|im& free surplus food; This means 
bilizing” an industry through strik-|that so large a number are at an: 
ing “terror” into the: economy, the ®°enemic level low enough to 
paper says “it shouldn't be neces-| alify for the food. 
sury to throw thousands of Ameri-| Similar registration for surplus 
cans out of work to stabilize the!food is going on in all other strike 
economy,” ‘affected states, 

* | * 

THE New York Times estimated; MOST major unions have al- 
that by the most liberal caleula-'ready assured the steel union full 
tions, the added cost of stee! should |support. When the union deems 
not be more than $5.05 a ton. But) that support necessary it will only 
the paper noted the industry wants|have to ask to get many hundreds 
to hike prices by an average of $8) ol thousands of dollars. The steel 
to $10 a ton. ‘union was the most generous of all 
The state of Pennsylvania, where |for the Westinghouse strikers. 


more than a third of the striking] One of the unions to pledge the 


steel union are to meet with state 
officials on arrangements for the 
distribution of the tood to the needy 
strikers. Many thousands, mean- 


A HEAVY vote for indepen- 
dent candidates and the reelec- 
tion vice-president ‘Adrian 
Duffy Joseph Curran’s 
strong opposition, was the big 
surprise in the Natiohal Maritime 


Union election. M. Hedley Stone, 
former treasurer, who with Duffy 
parted company with Curran 
and fought him in the past two 
years, fuiled to make the new 
post niggers. secretary and 
treasurer, which went to Cur- 
rans man, former secretary John 
B, McDougal, but by the slim 
margin of 10,407 to 9,339 for 
Stone. Duffy's victory knocked 
out one of Curran’s vice-presi- 


of 
over 


4 


steel workers are concentrated, re- 
ported a promise by federal offi- 
cials to shoricut the delivery of 162 
carloads of extra surplus food for 
distribution among striking steel 
workers, | 

Seven items are included: butter, | 
cheese, milk, beans, wheat, corn-| 
meal and rice. The state’s 185,000: 
strikers with their families are esti- 
mated to include 600,000 persons. 
The shortcut will make possible the’ 
distribution within three or four! 
weeks instead of the normal six 


weeks. In two weeks, if the strike )activity other‘than 
still’ tohtihues, tlie ‘offitials of the’es by'a few piclets: — 
‘ < , i ft s4i5e 4.» f ‘ ; 
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steel union full support is the in- 
dependent Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. And that pledge was 
wired just a few days after the steel 
union's raiders were defeated in 
another attempt to wrest the Ana- 
conda Copper Co., smelter at Ana- 
conda, Mont., from Mine-Mill that 
has had it under contract for many 
years. 


Everything seemed quiet and 
peaceful at. the mill gates from 


coast to coast. There was very little’ 
checking of piass-| 


Samed s 


~ 


dential incumbents, Steve Fed- 
eroff, who drew 8,728 to Duffy’s 
9.408. But another candidate for 
the three posts, former vice-pres- 
ident Hulbert Warner, who until 
he led an oppositiion against 
Curran in the 1954 election was 
the only Negro in the administra- 


tion, drew 6,600 votes in his try . 


for a comeback. Another top 
leader who parted company with 
Curran, Boston Port agent Sven 


Petersen lost to Curran’s man | 


with 7,060 votes to 8,825 for 


John ‘T: Reeves. Curran himself, 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


° Big Vete for NMU Independents 
° Another Snag for Sercening 


for the first time in ten years, 
was reelected 17,626 to 3,680 
for Charles Abar, San Francisco 
port agent. The total, vote cast 
was 23,016, 

* 

CHIEF FEDERAL District 
Judge Michael J, Roch in San 
Francisco refused to overrule a 
federal district court order that 
the Coast Guard return im- 
mediately all papers‘to some 500 
screened maritime workers, This 
is another victory in the five- 
year struggle against the “sec- 
urity” screening started during 
the Korean War, 

The Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals last October ruled the 
screening to be illegal. Then, 
Federal Judge Edward P. Mur- 
phy ordered the papers returned 
to the screened men. So far, the 
Coast Guard and Department of 
Justice have refused to carry out 
the court rulings. Now comes 


the Roch decision. 
* 


Some 6,000 members of the 
International Unien of Electrical 
Workers (TUE) shut down the 
Westinghouse Corp. at Sharon 
and Greenville, Pa., in a protest 
against. suspension :of+two union 
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Your Money and Your Life 


STEEL STRIKE TWISTERS 


By Labor Research Association 


nf 


2) that the strike brings dire 
tidings to her readers. For, “it 
makes it a certainty... . that our 
overall cost of living will shatter 
all previous peaks in the months 
ahead”—and go up still more in 
later years under the long-term 
contract. The strike, she. inti- 
mates, is not bad for the steel 
magnates or steel workers, but 
harms “the vast majority” who 
are neither. “Youll feel these 
wage-price hikes in your own 
pocketbook as they, go into ef- 
fect.” 

Let us rehash the ancient argu- 
ment as to the relationship be- 
tween wages and prices. Merely 
note that during the last years 
steel workers have won succes- 
sive wage boosts totalling more 
than one-third, while the cost of 
living has scarcely budged! And 
the present rise is all in foods, 
unrelated to steel. (See . our 
monthly “Economic Notes.”) 


Miss Porter claims that only 
large companies can afford to 
pay decent wages, and that mo- 
nopoly in industry is paralleled 
by the same in labor. We, the 
consumer, are squeezed between 
“industrial giantism” and “labor 
aristocracy’ which has become 
unprecedented” in America, The~ 
latter's wage demands are fore- 
ing out small business. 

* 

DEAR MISS PORTER—How 
does your theory -fit these facts? 

]. The construction industry 
is one of the most scattered, but 
its workers average 20 cents an 
hour more than steel workers. 

2. The tobacco industry is 
one of the most concentrated, 
but its workers earn a dollar an 
hour less fhan in steel. 

3. Monopoly through merger 
has grown exceptionally rapidly 
recently in the textile industry, 
but textile fabric wages are 
about the same as in 1952, and 
lower in the North. 

Monopoly arises out of the 
capitalist system, regardless of 
the wage level or the degree of 
labor organization. The giants’ 
advantages over the small com- 
panies are the same, regardless 
of the level of wages, which af- 
fects large and small more or 
less alike. The steel workers 
union, far from helping monop- 
oly, is permitting several smaller 
companies to operate pending 
the contract with the majors. 
This strike by-product gives the 
smalls a “break” they could not 
expect over many years of “nor- 
mal” business. 

The overwhelmingly majority 
of Miss Porter's readers are not 
“squeezed” by the steel workers, 
but are themselves workers ex- 
ploited and overcharged by 
monopolies connected with the 
steel companies by a thousand 
financial ties. Every gain of the 
steel workers helps New Yorkers 
win higher earnings. The steel 
companies are buttressed by the 
hillions of dollars held in the 
financial district. The — steel 
workers need the support of the 
millions of people in the shops 
and = residential districts. A 
“plague - on - both - your-houses” 
attitude is against the public in- 
terest, 
LC: . 

AND NOW for the Guaranty 
Trust Co., one of the main fi- 
nancial links to U, S, Steel and 
Bethlehem. It claims (in its July 
Survey) that labor has nothing 
to show for all its strikes since 
1933. Real wages went up 76 
percent, productivity 77  per- 
cent, Wages moved with pro- 
ductivity, just as before there 
were unions, 

Only a “slight” inaccuracy. 
Real wages didn’t go up, and 
productivity did, .before there 
were basic industry. unions—as 
during the 1920s. Wages went 
down in 1930-32 without. un- 
ions, while they held in 1938 
and 1954, thanks to organiza- 
tion..In- Venezuela, where. union: 


(Continued on ‘Page* 13)’ 
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I. GOP Tied Into Hodge Scanda 


CHICAGO. — The so-called tributors in some of the most shock-,;has produced increasingly sensa- priation of a million dollars in state 
“Hodge case” this week enveloped ing disclosures of corruption in the) tional scandals. The case has now|f 


r ~ 
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funds, 


COLUMN ; 


the administration of Gov. William 
G. Stratton, the Illinois Republican 
Party and its heaviest financial con- 


'state’s history. | gone far beyond that of personal 
| Since the facts began leaking out|revelations about State Auditor 
some six weeks ago, each day since! Orville E. Hodge and. the misappro- 


Even more sinister was the dis- 
closure of a web of illegal financial 
dealings involving the state Repub- 


All contributions to this col- 
umn should be addressed to the 
Illinois Worker or Carl Hirsch, 
36 West Randolph Street, Room 
806, Chicago 1, Illinois, 


USE IMAGINATION 
Dear Editor: 


committee displayed a bit more 
imagination and ingenuity. Too 
often, the committees assume that 
all the people attending the affair 
are sympathizers or boosters. 
Many bring friends or relatives (not 
necessarily progressives) for the 
first time. If the entire evening 
is taken up with speech making, 
very few of these “first nighters” 
could be dragged back for a sec- 
ond affair. 


‘industry have deprived the com- 
panies of a “poverty” plea in the 


torthcoming wage negotiations. 


| | 
management from efforts 


again (to victimize packinghouse' 
workers as well as farmers and! 


ithe consuming public in order to) 
improve their profit position even| ident James Cooney recently told | this week issued a survey showing 


But that is not likely to deter, 


' 


pent’ 


down to the lowest point since the 


1930's. The national average price} packers will charge that it is the| 
|of hogs for December, 1955 was workers who are responsible both) 


only 50 percent of parity.” 
| * 

THE COLLAPSE 
prices for hogs resulted in some 
cut in consumers pork prices last 
spring. Wilson & Company pres- 


Cause of High Meat Prices — 


We have attended many pro- 
gressive rallies which would have) 
been memorable had the planning high profits in the meat packing! ®f the live hog and live cattle mar-|a wage increase in the next fe 
ket which sent prices plummeting! months. 


for high meat prices and for the) 
‘fact that the farmer gets so little; 
of farmers’) for livestock. | 


t 


Tican Party and two banks, several 
realty and insurance companies, a 


® @ : 
| score of other large business firms. 
| ecor ac in ro ¢ S OW | Under his powers as state audi- 
tor, Hodge closed the Elmwood 


|Park State Bank in April 1953 be- 
cause of alleged irregularities in its 
operations. 

After the bank was reorganized 
at his direction, Hodge secretly se- 


CHICAGO, — History-making; responds with the dramatic coHapse, Meat Cutters begin to bargain for | Cured a Jarge interest in the bank, 


w|aong with a big realtor, Arthur 

'M. Wirtz. Hodge later sold his 

It is predicted that the meat share at a huge profit. Controlling 

interest passed to Republican ex- 
‘Gov. Dwight H. Green, now chair- 
man of the board of the Elmwood 
Park Bank. 

Equally sensational were Hodge’s 
‘dealings with the Southmoor Bank 
in Chicago, where fraudulent 
checks amounting to $269,568, is- 
sued by the state auditor, were 
cashed, allegedly by an aide of 


’ 


* | 
ANTICIPATING THIS move, 


he UPWA research department 


nade, ‘newsmen that the hog price crash|“why meat prices go up.” It was Hodge 


Many of us may be perfectly) 


: eB et Financial reports for the first 
happy in spending an evening list- 


was a good thing. “It was kind’ pointed out that the full effect of 


of hard on the farmers, but it the last wae increase in the pack-| 


ening to intéresting speakers, but 
this is not ss "a about the 
audience as a whole? 

One wonders why the progres- 
sive groups continue to neglect the 
literary and dramatic talent practi- 
cally at our finger tips. Many young 


writers and actors have been di-| 
vorced from their radio jobs be-' 


cause of their progressive ideas. 
Why not give them a chance to 
utilize their talents? 


JEAN ROGERS. 
* 


THIS 1S THE SPIRIT 
Dear Editor: 


The question of how to enlarge 
the circle of Daily Worker readers 
continues to worry the staff and 
readers of the Daily Worker. 

One of the obstacles is that too 
many individuals mistakenly as- 
sume ,that only Communists read 
the newspaper. (The Communist 
Party ern.) gall cheer such a 
membership!) Perhaps a_ break- 
down of the subscribers by the 
Daily Worker staff would be an 


half of 1956 show that profits have 
soared, Swift & Co., for example, 
‘piled up $10 million after taxes for, 
the six-month period, over two and 
half times as much as the $3, 
million net profit for the first h 
of 1955. 3 
x 

“THIS TRULY phenomenal in- 
crease was accomplished in spite 
of the fact that Swift sales volume} 
during the last six months re-! 
mained about the same as the year} 
before,” said the United Packing-' 
house Workers. | 
| With meat prices up once again 
‘during recent months, the outlook 
is for even bigger profits during 
‘the second half of 1956. 
| But if these profit figures reflect: 
the high level of speed-up and ex-| 
‘ploitation of the packinghouse 
‘workers, they also show how the 
farmers are being gouged,-The Na-; 
tional Farmers Union this week! 
put it this way: | 

“Meat packing companies. made) 
the richest haul of profits in his- 
tory during the hog and cattle price 


' 
' 
| 
| 


eye-opener to these individuals and. i 
the Communists. Slump of the past several months. 
Another obstacle is that some of +: - This six-month period cor- 


the readers of the Daily Worker 


helped get pork back on the table.” | inghouses was felt in, Septembe 
1955. 


Cooney said. 


This playing the farmers against’ 


9 the consumers has been. the long-| “wage rates remained steady while! 
alf|time device of the meat packers.| livestock. prices went down,” the: 
‘Union leaders predict that even|'UPWA pointed out.. “Why then 
with their fat profits, the compa-jdid meat prices rise so sharply? 
nies will try-to develop antagonism|The answer, we think, is quite 
against the workers when both clear in view-of packer profit fig- 
the UPWA and the Amalgamated’ ures.” 


r, Death of Rev. Evans 


Less to Peace Grou» 

| CHICAGO.—The Chicago Peace 
Committee this week paid tribute 
to the Rev. Joseph M. Evans, pas- 
tor of the Metropolitan Community 
Church, whose death deprived the 
peace movementjn. the U. S. of one 
of its outstanding leaders. 

| Pastor of the largest Negro 


In the ten months since then, 


rere 


ee 


(Continued irom Page 16, 


dence that the steel companies | 


Maneuvers of Steel 
‘Trast Riles Strikers 


| of these workers have refused to 


had no intention of negotiating | 


an agreement but were actually 
using the huge steel stockpiles 
and the strike to force a cheap 
settlement on the workers, while 
at the same time laying the basis 
for a bigger boost in steel prices. 
It was only in the third week | 
of the strike that reports were 
beginning to indicate steel short- 
ages in some industries. Figures 
issued by the American Iron and | 


‘church in this area, Dr. Evans was 
active in many peace and civil 
‘rights groups. On several occasions, 
‘he initiated peace activities and 
conferences jointly with the late 
‘Robert Morss Lovett. 

| Said the Chicago Peace Commit- 
tee: “We have lost in Dr. Evans a 
great American, a greater fight for 
civil rights and peace, and a great 


cross picket lines. Christian leader.” 


STEEL strike notes: The steel companies are “cashing in’,even 
during the strike, with inventories going down and demand rising, 


talking about the Daily Worker as 
they. An incident during a collec- 
tion for canned goods for the Har- 
vester strikers remains with me 
even today. In a large housing proj- 


fee] that others are as timid aie Chicago Mourns 


ect on the South Side, one of the! 


Negro women collectors rang the 
doorbell of a third floor apartment. 
When the door opened, she called 
out from the first floor: “Have you 
renewed your subscription to the 
Daily Worker yet?” The woman 
answered in the affimative and 


added that she had also received a’ 


couple of new subscribers from her 
neighbors. This is the spirit to be 
emulated if the Daily Worker is 
to be generally accepted. 

“4 WILLIAMS. 


STICKS AND STONES 
Dear Editér: 


Many adults scoff at a child’s 
“bogey man” while, at the same 


time ,displaying an even more im-. 


mature and ridiculous fear of “Com- 

munists” or “subversives.” At least. 

the child has a vivid mental pic- 
ture of his “bogey man!” 

It seems strange that individuals 
who are so advanced in so many 
ways should cower and tremble so 
at a name! The youngsters are 
taught the chant “Sticks and stones 


may hurt my bones, but names will| in Arkansas, where she became in-| 
never hurt me”; however, adults! volved very early in her life in the, 
_bitter struggle against ‘the jim- 


seem not to have learned this little 
rhyme. They should not only 
memorize but APPLY it; 


_|volving Mrs. Dixon’s brother and 


Joanne Dixon 


CHICAGO.—Chicagoans paid a 
sad farewell last Saturday to Mrs. 
Joane Dixon, 35-year old Negro 
jleader, who was killed under tragic 
circumstances. 
| Mrs. Dixon has for many years 
been an outstanding leader in Chi- 
cago$ progressive movement. 
Since the °30’s, when she became 
‘active in the youth, unemployed 
‘and Negro rights struggles, Mrs. | 
Dixon and her husband, Len: 
‘Dixon, were devoted leaders on’ 
the South Side. . 


Mr. Dixon was also seriously 
wounded in the family quarrel] in- 


his wife. The brother, Harold 
Jones, became so enraged during 
‘an ‘argument that he secured a 
‘rifle, shooting the couple, instantly 
killing Mrs. Dixon, They have: 
three children, a pair of two-year 
‘old twins and a girl, four years 
old. at 

| At the large funeral Jast Satur- 
day at the Metropolitan Funeral 


Steel Institute showed that by 
the time the strike began on 
June 30, the industry had _pro- 
duced five million tons more 
than during the same period a 
year ago.” 

In- Chicago, the Purchasing 
Agents Association reported steel 
supplies as higher than a year\ 
ago after two weeks of the strike. 

* 

THE July 1956 report issued 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago stated: “Steel executives 
concede that a substantial por- 
tion, variously estimated at 10- 
20 percent of first-half output 
has remained in the hands of 
buyers. In fact it has been esti- 
mated that half of all inventory 
accumulation in the first half of 
the year is represented by steel 
in various stages of fabrication.” 

Meanwhile, the Chicago-Gary 
strike front remained quiet this 
week, with every mill gate being 
picketed. While some locals have 
permitted the easy entry of sup- 
ervisors, some locals have a strict 
pass system. 

The strikers were getting un- 
precendented support from other 
unions.. The building tradesmen, 


Home, it was pointed out that 
_Joane Dixon was born and raised 


| ‘ 
crow system. Her father was 
‘among the Negroes who were con- 


The label “subversive” is not victed on frameup charges during 
earned lightly today. It is applied| the years after World War I and 
only to the most politically: ad-/ 
vanced, the most conscientious and truly a privilege and an honor. 
self-sacrificing individuals in our, 
courftry. For a nonenity to be class-'dams, Thomas Jefferson, and many 
ed with a Howard Fast, a Dr. Du-! of the figures that all school chil- 
Bois, Corliss Lamont, Harvey dren are taught to revere alive to- 
O'Connor, the Hollywood Ten, and|day, they too, would be labelled 


Were Thomas Paine, Jane Ad- 


some of our most outstanding pro-| “Communists” or “subyersives,’:: 
fessors, lawyer¥ and scientists, is ERNESTINE THOMAS. 
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who were at work on huge ex- 


plant in the Chicago area, have 


the strike. An estimated 3,400 


’ 
’ 


| sentenced to death. | 
In the course of the struggle’ 


against these frameups, the father 
was finally freed atfer having been 
threatened three times with the 
electric chair. She came to.Chicago 
from the South with a burning 
hatred for oppression which mo- 
tivated her outstanding, work in 


pansion projects at every steel | 


stopped work for the duration of | 


with prices already up at the warehouses, with the stock exchange 
recording a daily rise in steel companies’ stock. 
* 

A TOUR along the Calumet area picket lines will show dife 
ferences in “housing” preferences, at least as far as picket heade 
quarters are concerned. At South Works, house trailers; at Inland, 
wooden shacks; at the Gary Works, tents. 

* 


AT THE GARY U. S. Stee] plant and at the Youngstown Shect 
& Tube plant in East Chicago, foremen are being permitted to go 
through the picket lines at will. At Inland, Local 1010 has forbade 
anyone to go through withcut written permission from the local. . 

INSTEAD of joining the steel strike, the independent Progres- 
sive’ Steelworkers union at International Harvester’s Wisconsin Steel _ 
plant in South Chicago has agreed to an indefinite extension of 
their contract. 

Once again, the leadership of that union hopes to get the bene- 
fit of the master steel agreement without fighting for it. One fact 
should also be noted: the Wisconsin Steelworkers already» have 
time-and-a-half for Sunday work, while the rest of the basic steel- 
workers have no form of premium pay for week-ends and have made 
that one of their main demands in the present strike struggle. 

* 


IN the 19th Congressional District (Rock Island), labor po- 
litical action committees are being established in the precincts. 
The AFL-CIO unions in that area have decided to build a complete- 
ly independent political apparatus. 

* 

DO you think your boss is 135 times as valuable as you are? 
Last week, it was disclosed that three top industrialists drew more 
than $700,000 each for their 1955 “services.” The three are Harlow 


| Curtice and Albert Bradley, both of General Motors, and Eugene 
| C. Grace of Bethlehem Steel. Earning $100 a week, a worker would 


have to labor for 135 years in order to make $700,000. 
: * 


EVEN where unity of local labor councils has not yet been 
achieved, there is a trend for more unity, with local unions re- 


| affiliating to central bodies from. which they have been separated 


for many years.. This is the case in Danville, Illinois, for example, 


the progressive;movemest right .up. 
until the time of her death, | 


i i a a a 


ers and friends in these locals. = 


where a large number of locals coming into the central body has 
resulted in almost 100 percent affiliation. 
* 


DELEGATES representing some 350,000 members of the 
International Association of Machinists in the aircraft and guided 
missiles industry met here last week to set contract goals. Among 
other things, they proposed a $15 million IAM strike fund. } 

WE HEAR from the grapevine that a number of local unions 
have gone on record in support of the steel strikers. We'd appreciate 
more definite infompativn on this iipportant ‘after: from + our read- 


+ | ) a - 
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Seek Basket for Political Bad Eggs 


CHICAGO.—A new “home” 
is being built for Republicans 
and Dixiecrats by those who op- 
erate in and around an outfit 
known as “For America,” 

Both North and South, the 
“For America’ elements, headed 
by Clarence Manion, are work- 
ing toward a political realign- 
ment which would bring the 
most reactionary elements of 
both parties into one camp. 

In Illinois, for example, the 
group is seeking to put Sen. 
William E. Jenner, witch-hunt- 
ing Indiana Republican, on the 
ballot as the presidential can- 
didate of a new party. Their 
vice-presidential candidate - is 
Virginia Sen. Harry F. Byrd, a 
isidine Dixiecrat. 

In Louisiana, the group has 
announced formation of “the 
States Rights Party of Louis- 
jana. There, as in Illinois, a 


Notre Dame Law School, was 
the main speaker at a rally last 
week in Shreveport, La., to 
found the new party. Robert C. 
Chandler, Shreveport attorney 
and state leader of the new par- 
ty, said that they would not 
support Republican or Dem- 
ocratic candidates as long as they 
back civil rights. 


The Chicago wing of this new 
movement is headed by Mrs. 
Marion R. Cleveland, who an- 
nounced plans to secure 25,000 
signatures to put the new party 
on the ballot in Tllinois. She said 
this effort will give “all con- 
servatives a chance to vote for a 
ticket to their liking instead of 
taking the lesser of two evils.” 


CHA MAKES SLOW PROGRESS 


Diggs, McNamara Blast GOP, 
Dixiecrats on School Bill Vote 


WASHINGTON. — Rep. Charles 
C. Diggs, Jr., charged Republican 


Congressinen with “massive hypoc- 
risy’ in voting for the Powel 
Amendment and against the’ 
amended school aid bill. Their 
«& . ? . 4“ 

moral dishonesty,’ he said, “was 
matched by a willful band of little’ 
men from the South who. . 


cision against segregation.” ' “i ger 
Diggs and Mildred Jeffreys of —- to take some initi 
the UAW are members of the na- 
tional Democratic platform com- that the necessary funds have 
mittee which will hold open hear- 
ings in Chicago starting Aug. 6. 
lashed 


Sen. Pat McNamara 


Low-Cost Homes for 
Aged Can Come True 


CHICAGO, — With a _ boost 
from welfare-conscious Chicago- 
ans, this city may soon break 
new ground in the field of pub- 
lic housing for the aged. 

The fact that .thousands of 
over-65 people are virtually 
homeless or living in slums has 
prompted the Chicago pone 


a 


ps. 
The CHA disclosed this week _ 


been earmarked, that an archi- 
tect is working on plans and 
that a suitable site is being 
hunted. However, it was admit- 


bold new moves to cope with 


the many varied aspects of the 
housing crisis in the U. S. The 
possibility of such a new move 
in providing homes exclusively 
for the aged has now been 
spurred only by the shocking ex- 
tent of the problem, reflected 
somewhat in the recent debate 
in Congress. 7 

Here in Chicago, thousands 
of aged couples live out their 
remaining days as “boarders” in 
the overcrowded homes of their 
married children or else live in 
cramped fire-trap rooming 
houses. 


. were] “those with narrow selfish interests 
willing to sacrifice desperately- in both parties who contribute to 
needed new school construction! the death of the education bil]— 


, . cE as ° 5] IW, 
ted that re « has been slow The CHA announcement that 


drive will be made to put a slate 
$1,900,000 has been allocated 


of presidential electors on. the 


November 6 ballot. 
Manion, a former dean of the 


rather than obtain funds by com-) ignoring ee the more than 
plying with the Supreme Court de-' 35 million sc 


1001 children.” 


aneuvers of Steel 
Trust Riles Strikers 


Cii:CAGO. — The “Sunday 
school picnic” surface aspects of 
the steel strike had not blunted 


the anger of the strikers in this 
area over the underlying issues 
in the strike. 


This fact was indicated as 
steel workers reacted to a full- 
page ad assault by the corm- 
panies, one ad headed, “Would 
you like labor peace plus an 
annual raise for five years?” 

In East Chicago, the Youngs- 


town Sheet & Tube Local 1011 
replied by wiring United Steel- 
workers President David J. 
MacDonald that “we will stay 
out as long as necessary to force 
a just and (honorable — settle- 
ment.” 
* 


IN CHICAGO, 750 delegates 
to an AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Edueation Conference 
in the Sherman Hotel wunani- 
mously voted full support to the 


Chicago Polio Rise - 
Hits Low-Wage Area 


CHICAGO.—“An acute emer- 
gency. is how Chicago's polio 
situation was described by Dr, 
Herman N. Bundesen, president 
of the Board of Health. Dr. Bun- 
desen reported that last week 
the number of cases was running 
nearly five times higher than for 
the same period last year. 


Hardest hit area in the city is 
a 25-square mile west side dis- 
trict which is bounded by La- 
Salle, Cermak, Kostner and North 
with the most cases in those areas 
where low-income families re- 
side. This district has 44 percent 
of the present cases although it 
contains only 13 percent of the 
city’s population. 

Only a very small percentage 
of the victims has received any 
injections of the Salk anti-polio 
vaccine, and the Board of Health 
instituted a free vaccine program 
at its infant welfare centers on 
the West Side for children un- 
able to afford private admintra- 
tion. 

Children and expectant moth- 
ers flocked to these stations in 
such numbers that extra doctors 
and nurses from the Board of 
Health had to be sent out to sup- 

plement the regular crews. 
! * 

TWO other features of the 
present polio situation were of 
grave concern to health officials. 
First the fact that 64 percent 
of the new cases involve chil- 
dren, under five years of age. 

“This is the group that re- 
ceived the least Salk vaccine,” 
Bundesen declared. He urged 
parents to have their children 
inoculated if they have not al- 
ready done so. “There is plenty 
of free vaccine available,” he 
said. | 

The second feature of the 
present polio rise .was pointed 


out by Bundesen when he stated, 
“This is not ordinarily the time 
for polio. Our heaviest attacks 
seldom come before August.” 


steel strike. - Delegate Oakley 
Mills, one of the many steel 
unionists present, lashed the 
steel companies for “forcing the 
stcel ain out on strike in 
order to secure selfish financial 
gains. 

While the Gary and Chicago 
newspapers continued to play up 
the easy-going character of the 
strike, the steel companies were 
apparently not impressed with 
their own chances of breaking 
the strike or damaging the 
morale of the workers. 

In tact, the leading steel in- 
dustry magazine made a bald 
admission in an editorial headed, 
“Why Is There a Steel Strike?” 
In reviewin ga number of rea- 
sons, the magazine suggested 
that the steel companies “may 
have misjudged the  union’s 
militancy.” 

* 

WHAT angered. many of the 

workers was the gfowing evi- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


NOT since the early New 
Deal days has. there been any 


NAACP Studies 
Civil Rights 


CHICAGO, — A survey to act 
“as curtain-raiser for the con- 
tinuous action to end all segre- 
gation and discrimination in Illi- 
nois” was announced this week 
by Gerald D. Bullock, president 
of the Illinois NAACP. 

The survey will cover the ex- 
tent and effect of segregation 
and discrim‘nation in all places 
of public accommodation such as 
hotels and. restaurants, medical 
institutions, recreational facilities, 
housing, schools and employ- 
ment in the professions. 

An attempt to give a picture 
of the degree and extent of in- 
tegration of [Negroes and other 
minority groups into the total life 
of the state will be made by those 


- conducting the survey. 


Bullock stated, “The survey 
will gear in with the NAACP’s 

lan tor direct negotiations with 
sates establishments, institu- 
tions and organizations and for a 
series of conferences with state 
and local olficials and law en- 
forcement agencies to secure ac- 
tion for full compliance with the 
civil right slaws and public pol- 
icy discrimination ” 


Task Force’ to Act on 
Farm Equipment Layoffs 


CHICAGO. — A “task force” 
to seek ways of combating rising 
unemployment in the farm 
equipment industry was being 
set up at a meeting in the Mor- 
rison hotel called together on 
Friday. 

The 12-man committee, com- 
posed of the mavors of five maj- 
or farm equipment manufactur- 
ing centers, two farm leaders, 
a governors representative ard 
four top United Auto Workers 
union officials, was formed at a 
conference in Rock Island, Il., 
last. week. 
~ Walter Reuther, UAW presi- 
dent, called the! Rock Ilene boa! 
ference of farmer and municipal 
officials from areas affected by 
layoffs in the industry, 

At the parley, UAW vice- » 
president Pat Greathouse said 
that employment in the farm 
equipment industry had failed 
from a 1951 peak of 160,800 
production workers to 125,300 
at the beginning of this year. 
Since then, there has been an 
additional 20,000 layoffs. He al- 
so predicted further layoffs and 
shortened work wecks. 

* 

HE blamed these og the 

“greed of farm equipment cor- 


porations and packers” and call- 
ed for a federal investigation of 
pricing practices of big busi- 
ness. 3 

Some of the programs outlin- 
ed at Rock Island to help relieve 
unemployment were an increase 
in. personal income tax exemp- 
tions from $600 to $800; a 
$1.25, an hour minimum wage; 
minimum federal unemployment 
compensation standards and an 
investigation of wage-price-prof- 
it relations to deter further in- 
flation. 

Action and not lip service on 
allocation of defense contracts 
to relieve unemployment was 
asked, Greathouse charged that 
the government’s present pro- 
gram of channeling military sup- 
ply contracts to labor surplus 
areas has been “grossly inade- 
quate.” 

* 

A SURVEY of the foreign aid 
mapa to see that it provides 
arm equipment and food rather 
than guns and other military 
equipment was also proposed, 

Realizing that the economic 
position of the fafmer must im- 
prove if the situation in the 
farm equipment industry is to 
improve greatly, the conference 


came out in favor of 90 per- 
cent of parity farm price sup- 
port program, government-spon- 
sored long-term low-interest 
loans for farmers and extensive 
use of farm surpluses abroad. 


Problems now facing the 
farmers’ were illuminated in 
speeches by several Farmers 
Union officials who appeared 
before the group. 


* 

NATIONAL Farm Organiza- 
tion President Orin L. Staley 
of Missouri stated that the drop 
in the prices of what he has to 
sell has caught the farmer in the 
Squeeze. He charged that “less 
than $5 of every $1,000 paid in 
subsidies by the government 
has been received by the farm- 
er,” 

Joseph Tellehan, a national 
director of the Farmers Union, 
called the present flexible sup- 
port a “fleecing support pro- 
gram” and said that because of it 
the buying power of the farm- 
ers has been depleted in recent 
years. 


“Until the agriculture income 
is restored, you can not expect 
the farmer te buy your imple- 


ments,” he déclared. 


for a public housing develop- 

ment restricted to elderly per- 

sons has been a ray of hope. 
* | , 

MAYOR Richard J. Daley 
has announced his interest i 
this program. The city has been 
given an opportunity to do some 
nationwide pioneering’ in this 
field. 

However, Chicago is also the 
stronghold of one of the most 
powerful realty blocs in opposi- 
tion to all types of public hous- 
ing. The spokesmen for these 
interests in the City Council 
have repeatedly stopped the 
use of certain favorable sites for 
public housing projects, mainly 
on the basis that such projects 
would be interracial. | 

It was seen as likely that a 
sharp battle may have to be 
fought here before the homes- 
for-the-aged program becomes a 
reality. Such an effort would 
necessarily bring into play all of 


- the city’s labor, civic and pro- 


gressive organizations, as well as 
the organized strength of the 
senior citizens themselves. 


* 

ONE of the CHA commis- 
sioners, architect John R. Fu- 
gard, is reportedly sparking the 
new plan. In fact, Fugard was in 
Vienna this week, attending an 
International Congress for Hous- 
ing and Town Planning where 
he is studying the special prob- 
lems of building homes for the 
aged. 

Fugard has emphasized the 
need for such low-cost housing 
which would also cope with the 
problems of idleness and lone- 
liness which elderly people face. 
He favors ‘including recreation 
and hobby rooms into the plan- 
ning and sites convenient to 
shopping, churches and medical — 

id. 

Recent studies indicate that 
homes for the elderly should be 
building on one level, with 
ramps instead of stairs. Other 
special features pertain to ar- 
rangement and fixtures in kitch- 
ens and bathrooms. One survey 
pointed out: 

“For a long time, the myth 
prevailed that any person get- 
ting along in years craved noth- 
ing so much as to become a her- 
mit in some ‘quiet little place’ in 
the country. The opposite is 
true. The ctierly want and need 
to live close to community 
goings-on. Nor should the elder- 
ly be set off in any mamm0th 
Graybeard’s Town.” 

* 

THE proposed CHA project 
will have living quarters for 
couples and for single persons, 
it was indicated. The rentals are 
to be in lien with incomes from 
part-time jobs, pensions and so- 
cial security. 

lt was pointed out by the 
CHA that the homes will be de-- 
signed to offer “a maximum, of 
privacy, independence and com- 
munity living for the occupants, 
with a minimum of institutional 
characteristics,” 


Chicago Kids Die in 
Polio Shot Snafu 


By MAX GORDON 


IN CHICAGO, last week, they buried a Negro boy of two, victim 
of the dread polio disease. His was one of four such deaths recorded in 
that city this year. For the parents of this child, and the families of the 


other three, the promise of the Salk anti-polio vaccine has proved aj cruel mirage. So, 
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too, has it for the 165 other Chicagoans laid low by the disease in |the year of 1956, 


An Urgent 


We must report to you, 
our readers and partners in 
this joint publishing enter- 
prise, that your newspaper 
has about reached the end 
of its rope financially. 

The circumstances are these: 
In April, there was launched, 
through the Emergency Commit- 
tee for a Free Press, a $100,000 
fund drive to keep us going 
through the summer. As our 
readers know, we have depended 
on such drives each year, 

The $100,000 goal was the 
absolute minimum needed, and 
we had to have the ful] amount 
by mid-July. 

To date, the drive is still short 
by nearly $25,000. We have no 
way of making it up, nor any 
credit let) to fall back on. 

So, from here on in, it is up to 
each and every individual read- 
er devoted to the paper—as to 
how wer continue to publish. 
Knowing that there are thou- 
sands of you who will readily 
make some slight sacrifice to 
keep your paper going if you 
know it is essential, we ask now: 

(1) Regardless of whether or 
not you have’ contributed al- 
ready, you send directly to the 
Emergency Committce for a 
Free Pres $10—more, if you can 
aflord it—without delay, It 
EVERY reader devoted to our 
paper responds, we can meet our 
immediate need. 

(2) That you make it your 
business to reach at least five 
other supporters of this paper 
this week, tell them what the 
situation is, ask them to con- 
tribute $10 even if it hurts, and 


get the money to us or the Emer- 
gency Committee, 


All checks and money orders 
must be made out to the Emer- 
gency Committee for a Free 
Press. Send these or cash to the 
Committee at 575 6th Avenue, 
Room 301, New York City; or 
bring your contributions to our 
office at 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor. 
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Spain--20 Years Atter 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THE olive groves stand 
dusty-green in the fields 
where the bombs fell and 
children that stared at the 
. skies darkened by Capronis 
and Junkers and Messerschmits 
are men to- 
day moving in 
the country- 
side among 
the grapes or 
they are wom- 
en tending 
the looms: in 
Catalonia; and 
and in Ma- 
drid, near the 
| Puerto del 
Sol, sits an aging, corpulent man 
who loves to wear the brilliant 
crimson sash around his waist- 


“ee 


At Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children* Los Angeles. 


Labor Aims at Victory in'56 Voting 


By CARL HIRSCH 


Appeal to Readers of the Worker 


A 


CHICAGO,—Across the U,S., this week and next, a series of conferences is 
testing the ability of an organization called COPE to cope with labor's political prob- 


lems of 1956. 
several points. The AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Educa- 
tion parley revealed a new po- 
litical vitality, now that the la- 
bor movement is merged, 

At times, the 
crackled with indignation and 
reflected the readiness of the 
750 delegates to get on with the 
job of defeating labor's enemies 


conterence 


line. Franco is the name, 

Twenty years passed, this 
week, July 18, since the general 
who vowed to uphold the Repub- 
lic of Spain betrayed his sacred 
oath. His conspiracy to destroy 
the government that had been 
chosen by Spain’s majority ex- 
ploded on the world. 

Who, living through those 
days, can forget? 

Those times touched the con- 
science of humanity in a way 
few historic moments ever did, 
Living through them one under- 
stod why men forsook their 
homes, like Lalavette, Kosciusko, 
von Steuben, to cross the seas 
and volunteer their lives to the 
young vunonian* republic, 


_ TWENTY years later, the mo- 
(Continued on Paze 5) 


in Congress and an administra- 
tion “of, by and for the fat cuts,” 


It was not as though labor 
was ré-hashing its old political 
problems, And some of these 
problems have been on_ the 
agenda since the days of Labor's 
Non-Partisan League 20 years 
ayo, and before. But the search 
here was for new approaches 
On; 
(1) Getting the voting records 
of Congressmen to labor's rank- 
and-tile, 


(2) Registering the great mass 
of the unregistered workers, 

(3) Raising the “voluntary dol- 
lars” for the COPE fund, 

(4) Involving the womenfolk. 

The temper of COPE today 
was expressed in the report of a 
Sorth Chicago steel union del- 
egute who talked bitterly of the 
steel strike, forced on the work- 
ers by “the operators of the in- 
dustry who feel they have the 
administration in their corner,” 

* 


IT WAS in the words of Wis- 


consin CIO. president Charles 


Schultz who spoke of the Koh- , 


ler strike and of organizing “to 
defeat a Senator (Joseph R.. Me- 
Carthy) we're not proud of, and 
to repeal a law (the anti-labor 
Catlin law) that we refuse to 
live with,” 

And the tone was expressed 
by a delegate from a town 
where public officials recently 


Hlere in Chicago, one such five-state conference broke from routine at 


helped break a strike with 
troops and bloodshed, 
castle, Ind., a meeting of the 
Perfect Circle local of the 
United Auto Workers, he said, 
oversubscribed its  dollar-for- 
COPE drive by 176 percent. 
The parley tried to draw the 
sober lessons of 17 states where 
labor's political weakness has 
resulted. in passage of the so- 
called right-to-work Jaws and 
also of one state where such a 
law was re yeuled, In Louisiana, 
the united labor movement went 
to work to change the legislature 
this year and were instrumental 


(Continued on Page 4) 


New-* 


Why? Is anything wrong with 
the vaccind? Or have these lives 
been a sacrifice to the fumbling 
and bumbling of dollar-chasing 
‘private enterprise” in the manu- 
facture and distribution of the 
vaccine? 

It is, as yet, much too early to 
give the full story regarding the 
effectiveness of the vaccine. The 
polio season has still a long way 
to go, and! is at its heaviest in 
August. But some telling facts 
have appeared to date in various 
localities. 

ln Chicago, for instance, they 
tell us that up to last Sunday, 
July 15, there have been 169 
cases of polio this year, and four 
deaths, as compared with only 
34 cases and two deaths during 
the very same period last year. 

* 

HOW can it be, you will ask. 
Is the Salk vaccine useless, then? 

But if you view. the facts more 
closely, you see this is not so, 
Of she 169, only 16 had received 
the vaccine. The rest, two-thirds 
of them children under five whe 
had not had the “shots” in 
school, did not recieve the bene- 
fit of this new boon to mankind, 

Nor do they tell us whether 
the 16 who had been so inoculat- 
ed had received one shot or two, 
The most effective, dose is three 
shots, but few indeed are those 
who have received this, 

Chicago's Board of Health 
seems to have little doubt of the 
value of this vaccine. It has now 
opened emergency clinics 
throughout the city to adminis- 
ter to children under five, for 
the polio season has only just 
begun. 

Or let us take New York. Here 
two-thirds of all children in the 
most susceptible age—six months 
to 15 years—received one or two 
shots. Total number of polio vic- 
tims lor the year—as of July 16— 
is 25, of which four received 
inoculations. 

None of these 25 has died, But 
last year, there were four deaths 
and 108 cases, as of July 16, And 
in the last epidemic year of 1949, 
there were 134 cases as of. this 
date. ‘the number jumped to 
thousands by August that year. 

It would appear, then, by the 
examples of both Chicago and 
New York, that the disease this 
year has struck heaviest by far 
among those who had not been 
vaccinated, and only touched 


very lightly upon that group that 


had been vaccinated, Perhaps if 
the facts were known concern- 
ing the number of shots received, 
the effectiveness of the vaccine 
might be more boldly demon 


strated, 
7 


IT WAS in mid-April of 1955 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Textile Union Magazine Says It's Time 
To ‘Stop Nonsense’ of Tailing Communists 


TEXTILE LABOR, magazine of the Textile Workers Union 
of America asks in its July issued an editorial “isn't it time we 
stopped this noncense” of jailing Communists? 

The one-paragraph editorial follows: 

“For a long time now we have been busy jailing domestic 
communists for their poltical opinions and chucking out of govern- 
ment sérvice anyone who said ‘gesundheit’ when a communist 
sneezed, Not one of the prisoners has been charged with espionage, 
much less convicted; and not one of the ‘risks’ has turned out to be a 
communist, But the clear danger is not that we'll be subverted 
but that we'll be outdone, As Harry Cain said, isn't it time we 


stopped this nonsense?” 


Presumably the editorial means “Not one of the prisoners has 
been charged with espionage, much less convicted” on charges of 


espionage. 


Another short editorial on the same page chides American 


. Communists on the “rate the comrades are questioning and analyz- 


ing” in the current discussion in the party. 
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Steel Trust in no 


Hurry 


To Settle; Stockpiles High 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE STRIKE of 650.000 steelworkers enters its fourth week this weekend with 


the steel stockpiles still high and the corporations displaying no haste for settlement. New 
offices of U. S. Mediation 


conferences initiated last week through the slow-moving 
and Conciliation continued, at BA GRE ag: HS 
Pittsburgh. But as this is written 
the prevailing opinion is that there 
is no important change in the situ- 
ation, but for the possible action the) 
President may take. i 

But the President is not likely to! 
bring the White House into motion) 
for at least another week, accord-. 
ing to reports of his views as) 
brought before the conlerees last: 


I  — A 8 eee - os & 


~ 
Bet J. McDonald, presi- | 
dent of the United Steelwork- | 
ers recalled the President told 
the AFL convention during the 

1952 campaign that “injunctions 

do not settle the underlying 

causes of strikes.” He added 
that he did not believe the 

President changed his mind or 

would invoke the Taft-Hartley 
Injunction in the steel strike. 

XA 
Wednesday. His role, the conferees 
were told, will depend on whether 
indication of a break in the dead- 
lock appear. 

In a sense, the belated White 
House interest in the steel shut- 
down, coming in face of wide-) 
spread criticism from non-union 
quarters, may fit into the calcula- 
tions of the “Big Three’ corpora- 
tions. At the very earliest, White 
House intervention would come as 
the strike rounds out the fourth 
week. If the President chooses to 
avoid use of the Taft-Hartley in- 
junction and its 80-day ccol-off, as 
some observers say, he may likely 
name fact-finders whod make a 
recommendation for a settlement. 
By the time the shutdown of five, 
possibly six weeks will have served 
its purpose: of an “inventéry lock- 
out” and achievement of a cut- 
back of some 10 to 12 million tons 
of steel. 


The owners may either count on 
recommendations favorable to them 
or they may choose, at the last 
minute, to head off a recommenda- 
tion and make a better offer. | 


Ia the event Eisenhower chooses 
to invoke a Taft-Hartlev injunction, 
it is noted that the 80-day “cool-| 
off” would run out just a week or 
two before the elections. From the 
political standpoint, the labor 
movement will not regard that as 
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North Carolina. 


southward. 


countrys biggest textile state. 


some time near Labor Day. 


— 
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Newly-elected president William Pollack, (center) is 
3,400 striking workers of Lowenstein & Sons Rock Hill Printing and Finishing Co. plant in Rock Hill, 


A STRIKE of 3,400 workers at the Rock Hill, 
N. C., Printing and Finishing plant of the big 
Lowenstein & Sons chain.and the assignment by 
the AFL-CIO of a batch of 25 organizers tor the 
start of that long awaited drive, is directing the 
eyes of the Textile Workers Union of America 


The three-week strike by workers who have 
had raises totaling only seven cents an hour since 
1951, is just a warmup for the TWUA for big 
things to come, mainly in North Carolina, the 


A meeting in Charlotte recently of the TWUA’s 
staff members of the south plus the organizers 
assigned them by the AFL-CIO (whose number 
must be at least matched from the TWUA’s own 
resources) laid plans for the push to get into stride 


The selected targets are the mills of three big 
chains employing some 50,000 workers, most of 
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Southern Textile Strike Hint of Things to Come 


ail 


Roanoke area. 


ganizers 


es 


it needs. 


a choice moment tor renewal of a 


: .,. ,. jand, of all places in the Pittsburgh 
In any event, Presidential inter- Post-Gazette. a Paul! Block paver 
vention in 1956 is not to be com- 7, paper's editorial of July 11 


pared with Harry Truman's rolefiijeq “Too Calm on Steel Front” 
in the 1952 summer strike, The! i, critical because “no one in auth- 


Democrats based their political ckity deems to| be particularly 
prospects very much on trade .j,-med.” ) 


unio ort. feet 
10n suppor The editorial virtually confirms 


John Stephens, U. S. Steel vice- | ; 
resident and spokesman for the charges of the steel union that the 
industry's shutdown is in effect an 


Big Three” steel firms said his|..° — pers 
side still holds to the original of-| Inventory lockout.” The seas 


fer, which includes the five-year|”"*’ 
no-strike, fixed wages plan, In retrospect it seems almost 
* as if the steel strike has been plan- 
MEANWHILE, the effects of ned, or at least accepted fatalisti- 
the strike upon the economy, first cally. Months ago the stockpiling 
heavily felt in the steel areas,}Of steel in certain indusrties was a 
paw to the country generally, | matter of street-corner conversa: 
The Commerce Department reveal-| tion. Gradually the impression grew 
ed that in the period since the stee'|that a strike was inevitable, and 
strike began the country has suf-| sure enough it came to pass. 
fered a decline of four percent in| “From the viewpoint of the in- 
industrial production. dustrialists who stockpiled steel 
One measure of what the strike| that may be a most wholesome and 
means to Pittsburgh was disclosed desirable development. A strike—| 
by the Bureau of Business Research | always as: \ming that it doesn’t last 
of the University of Pittsburgh that/ TOO long—would provide an op- 
the first strike - affected week|portunity to work off inventories 
brougth a drop in the index from|and firm up the market for a boom- 
194.9 to 85.4, There have been no|ing fall of four-tone models and 
serious shortages of steel so far,'higher prices.” 
although socspiins is not evenly; Denouncing the tactic of “sta- 
distributed and some mamuifactur-| bilizing” an industry through strik- 


ers are beginning to feel the pinch. |ing “terror” into the economy, the!’ 


Those who stockpiled, meanwhile,|paper says “it shouldn’t be neces- 
are cashing in with exturtionate sary to throw thousands of Ameri- 
prices. The steel in warehouses,'cans out. of work to stabilize the 
serving most small users, has been| economy.” 
hiked. * 
* THE New York Times estimated | 


THE steel companies, came; in* (Continued op Page 18). i 
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\-——--— Your Money and Your Life — 


STEEL STRIKE TWISTERS 


By Labor Research Association 


shown with Negro and white pickets of the 


them in North Carolina. The biggest concentra- 
tion are the 20,000 Cannon Mills workers at 
Kannapolis. Then there is a cluster of Burlington 
Industries mills, some 30 on all to be tackled (of 
the company’s 100) mostly in North Carolina. The 
others are in Chattanooga and in Virginia's 


Alabama and Georgia. 

Things will be-made livelier in North Carolina 
with the assignment by the AFL of eight or- 
for Operation Reynolds Tobacco in 
Winston-Salem, 
number by the Tobacco Workers International 
Union. Only once before in the history of the 
manufacturer of Camels were its 8,500 workers 
unionized—by the left wing now defunct Food and 
Tobacco Workers. An attempt is believed under 
way to bring all pro-union forces in the plant 
under one roof to win this largest single prize in 
the Southland and give the drive the impetus 


OF THE MANY col- 2 oe | the | athe, ‘ ne 
7 ( ns 0 ° p | 
pa ray on a errs makes it a certainty... that our 
analy } s he t s oe drei overall cost of living will shatter 
we seiect (wo for C , 


all previous peaks in the months 
First the remarks of that shead”—and go up still more in 
sterling advocate of the Ameri- 


later years under the long-term . 
can consumer, Sylvia F. Porter of 


contract. Thé strike, she inti- 
the N. Y. Post. She finds (July ™#tes, is not bad for the steel 


magnates or steel workers, but 
harms “the vast majority” who 
are neither. “You'll feel these 
wage-price hikes in your own 
pocketbook as they go into ef- 
fect.” : 
Let.us rehash the ancient argu- 
ment as to the relationship be- 
tween wages and prices. Merely 
note that during the last years 
steel workers have won succes- 
sive wage boosts totalling more 
than one-third, while the cost of 
living has scarcely budged! And 
the present rise is all in foods, 
unrelated to steel. (See our 
monthly “Economic Notes.”) 


Miss Porter claims that only 
large companies can afford to 
pay decent wages, and that mo- 
nopoly in industry is paralleled 
by the same in labor. We, the 
consumer, are squeezed between 
“industrial giantism” and “labor 
aristocracy” which has become 
unprecedented” in America. The 
latter’s wage demands are forc- 
ing out’ small business. 

* 

DEAR MISS PORTER—How 
does your theory fit these facts? 

1. The construction industry 
is one of the most scattered, but 
its workers average 20 cents an 
hour more than steel workers. 

2. The tobacco industry is 
one of the most concentrated, 
but its workers earn a dollar an 
hour less than in steel. . 

3. Monopoly through merger 
has grown exceptionally rapidly 
recently in the textile industry; 
but textile fabric wages are 
about the same as in 1952, and 
lower in the North. 

Monopoly arises out of the 
capitalist system, regardless of 
the wage level or the degree of 
labor organizatiqn. The giants’ 
advantages over the small com- 
panies are the same, regardless 
of the level of wages, which af- 
fects large and small more or 
less alike. The steel workers 
union, far from helping monop- 
oly, is permitting several smaller 
companies to operate pending 
the contract with the majors. 
This strike by-product gives the - 
smalls a “break” they could not 
expect over many years of “nor- 


The third chain is Pepperell in 


to be matched by at least equal 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Big Vote for NMU Independents 
° Another Snag for Screening 


A HEAVY vote for indepen- 
dent candidates and the reelec- 
tion of vice-president Adrian 
Duffy over Joseph Curran’s 
strong opposition, was the big 
surprise in the National Maritime 
Union election. M. Hedley Stone, 
former treasurer, who with Duffy 
parted company with Curran 
and fought him in the past two 
years, failed to make the new 
post combining secretary and 
treasurer, which went to Cur- 
rans man, former secretary John 
B. McDougal, but by the slim 
margin of 10,407 to 9,339 for 
Stone, Duffy's victory knocked 
out one of Currans vice-presi- 
dential incumbents, Steve Fed- 
eroft, who drew 8,728 to Duffy's 
9,408. But another candidate for 
the three posts, former Vice-pres- 
ident Hulbert Warner, who until 
he led an oppositiion against 
Curran in the 1954 election was 
the only Negro in the administra- 
tion, drew 6,600 votes in his try 
for a comeback. Another top 
leader who parted company with 
Curran, Boston Port agent Sven 
Petersen lost to Curran’s man 
with 7,060 votes to 8,825 for 
John T. Reeves, Curran himself, 
opposed .by,a “token” candidate, 
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mal” business. 

The overwhelmingly majority 
of Miss Porter’s readers are not 
“squeezed” by the steel workers, 
but are themselves. workers ex- 
ploited and overcharged’ by 
monopolies connected with the 
steel companies by a thousand 
financial ties. Every gain of the 
steel workers helps New Yorkers 
win higher earnings. The. steel 
companies are buttressed by the 

* billions of dollars held in the 

CHIEF FEDERAL District | financial district. The _ steel 
Judge Michael J. Roch in San | Workers need the support of the 
Francisco refused to overrule q | Millions of people in the shops 
federal district court order that | 2nd residential districts, A 
the Coast Guard return im- | “plague - on - both - your-houses” 
mediately all papers to some 500 | attitude is against the public in- 
screened maritime workers, This | terest. 
is another victory in the five- 
year struggle against the “sec- 


for the first time in ten years, 
was reelected 17,626 to 3,680 
for Charles Abar, San Francisco 
port agent. The total vote cast 
was 23,016. 


¥ 


AND NOW for the Guaranty 
ity” scree ' Trust Co., one of the main fi- 
ry stags sy tea nancial links to U. S. Steel = 
! iid Bethlehem, It claims (in its July 
heiail to oe re Pa Survey) that labor has nothing 
creening to be ill ‘*h to show for all its strikes since 
Federal 1 ig pal, thee, 1933, Real wages went up: 76 
Federal Judge Edward P. Mur- percent,| productivity ‘7 pee 
ag Nepean - snes yr ae cent Wages moved with pro- 
O the screened men, 5o far, the’ ee ae Pe 
Coast Guard and Department of ductivity, © before there. 
Justice have refused to carry out | “ O; ly a. “slight” eps 
= oe iansdes s Real wages didn’t go up, and 
ary productivity did, before there 
Some 6.000 members of the | Were basic industry unions—as 
International Union of Electrical | during the 1920s. Wages went 
Workers (IUE) shut down the | down in 1930-32 without un- 
Westinghouse Corp, at Sharon | ions, while they held in 1938 
and Greenville, Pa., in a protest and 1954, thanks to organiza- 
against suspension of two union, | tion. In Venezuela, where union 
.odGontinyed, on Page 913) «.{)' do(Continwed, om Page 13), 
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Convention 
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You've Got to Start With the Precinct’ 


By JOHN PITTMAN 


7 


SAN FRANCISCO.—A stout balding man in his 50s was talking to a roomful of people on the fourth floor of San Fran- 
cisco's Civic Auditorium, “You've got to ‘start with the precinct. That's where the real power lies,” he was saying. “Get your po- 


litical action committee to assign captains to ever 


and child in their respective | 
precincts. That’s how we had 


to do it in North Carolina.” 

Approximately the same_ time 
several hundred people in the audi- 
torium arena were listening fo a 
young man from Vallejo, Calif. 
We are tired of this runaround 
from department stores, milk com- 
panies and banks,” he was saying. 
If they don’t come through wit 


— for our people we're going to 
oycott them and organize cara- 
vans to @akland and San Francisco! 
to do our shopping,” ) 

So it went last week as nearly 
1,000 delegates and observers at 
the 47th annual convention of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People grop- 
ed for answers to the problems of 
racial discrimination, 

* 

MISS LUCILLE BLACK, mem- 
bership secretary, thought there 
were’ 50 to 60 trade union dele- 
gates, about 100 youth, She guess- 
ed about 350 were women, 

Even a casual visitor to one of 
the four huge mass meetings with. 
out previous experience at an 
NAACP convention, would have! 
been impressed by the fervor of| 
militant determination, 

Whence this new militancy, and 
the all-embracing unity behind it? | 
The issue soiled the clue: the| 
struggle (1) for integrated schools, | 
(2) against discrimination in trans-| 
portation, (3) for the ballot and the | 
right to exercise it in accordance 
with the U. S, Constitution. There 
were variations according to sec- 
tional ditferences, but these three 
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The Rev, Martin Luther King, 
and his wife when they examin- 
ed damage to home from bomb 
planted by racists, The young 
pastor, leader in the Montgom- 
ery Bus Boycott movement, 
spoke to NAACP convention on 
“philosophy of non-violent re- 
sistence,” 


gressional and Senatorial seats come 
‘November, An augury of the fu- 
ture! 

| And it was the pressure of the 
'Southern masses, whose aspiration 
for the fullest expansion of democ- 
‘rasy is moving the nation and the 
‘world, which was reflected in the 


The fiercest battles around these talk of some delegates about the 


issues rage in the Deep South—in, need to democratize the NAACP, 


A; PHILIP RANDOLPH 
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precinct, and get those captains to know personally every man, woman 


humanitarian content which electri- 
fied the convention, registered most 
deeply in the minds of the dele- 
gates. 

The Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., 27-year-old leader of the Mont- 
gomery boycott, explained the 
“philosophy of non-violent resis- 
tance. 

“We as a race cannot think in 
terms of retaliatory violence, The 
attempt to use the methods of vio- 
lence in our struggle would be 
both impractical and immoral... . 
Along with this insistence on non- 
violence goes the emphasis on love 
as the regulating ideal... .” 

* 

BUT it was A, Philip Randolph 
praying veteran of many a labor 
yattle and long-time Socialist, who 
brought the convention a compre- 
hensive program based on the Ne- 
gro-labor alliance and the unity 
and joint action of white and col. 
ored workers in the political, eco- 
nomic and social arenas, 


“The developnfent of a strong 
and aguressive labor movement in 
the South, embracing black and 
activity in our behalf, ... Lf poli-|'white workers,” the AFL-C!0 vice- 
tics can be used for increasing} president declared, “is the |.c. to 
corporation protits, there is noth-| the transition of control of South- 
ing wrong with using politics to se- ern economy, state and local poli- 
cure human rights, he Your, tics and governments,” 
vote in behal! ewe rights,” This key, he said, will not only 

‘open the way for “the achievement 

AND Marshall extolling — the’ of Jabor'sy and Negroes’ rights, but 
pawrenels. Judeo-Christian,” “basic algo for consolidation anc preser- 
equalitarian principle which under-| vation of our democratic way of 
girds true democracy,” declared) jife.” Jlence the necessity for Ne- 
that “we have come a long way be-| groes*to support and join with la- 
cause we have struck to the one! hor for mutual interests and goals, 


litical action against us by certain 
Southern states is ample evidence 
that we, too, should resort to this 


Alabama, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, Floric 
Louisiana and Virginia, It is the! 28 executive olficers to greater re- 
Deep South where the strugwle is sponsibility and accountability to 
most intense, the upsurge highest,| the membership, 
the pressure of the masses most 
persistent, direct, certain of even- 
tual victory. 

The shift of the center of grav-, 
ity of the Negro’s struggle to the 
Deep South, where from 10 million 


to 11 million of the 16 million stil] What means?” 
live, can be dated. “It is nothing new and revolu- 


It has been in process for a dec-|tionary today to declare that we 
ade now, but the Iunchile last July’ want to be free,” declared Wilkins, 
of 14-year-old Emmett Louis Till! recalling the history of slave re- 
seems to be as accurate a milestone! volts, the Underground Railway 


ag 8 and to bring its 26 national officers, 


AN extraordingary Intellectual 
activity and vitality marked the 
convention, For the tivil rights 
crisis has given new life to the 
question; “Whither now, and by 


ag any from which to date the|and the deeds of Denmark Vesey, 


general principle of removing rac- 


a,| 48-member board of directors, and} ial prejudice by enforcement of our] 


Constitution, We have insisted that 
this ‘be done solely within the 
framework of our government, We 
shall continue down this same gen- 
eral road and we shall not be mov- 
ed to either the right or the left,” 

It fell to Marshall's lot, also, to 
reject Communist “infiltration” 
overtures, support and affiliation. 
Thé Communists, he said, advocate 
“self determination, which simply 


means that all Negroes are to be]! 
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set aside in a separate 49th state.” | ™™. 


Moreover, “they do not want to see|‘ 


democracy work.” 


On the other hand, “the courts]; 


change into floodtide. ‘Harriet ‘Tubman and Frederick’ of the South, state as well as fed-| |, 
* Douglass. “It was political action| eral, have uniformly enforced the 
WHAT this portends was faith- which brought powerful leverage| Supreme Court's decisions in the 
fully reflected in the convention.|to our struggle since the NAACP school cases. ..~ This process may 
You could see it in the new empha-! was founded in 1909, | be called gradual, but it is certainly 
sis on political action, on indepen-, “It must be obvious to all that} steady and consistent.” 
dent, non-partisan action which, as} Yet it was a trade union, a Mayx- 
one NAACP ofticial predicted, can’ 
determine the outcoine of 60 Con | 
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ROY WILKINS HARRIET 


Can There Be a ‘Safe’ Dose of Radiation for Mankind? 


(Following is the first of a 
series of articles prepared for 
Here’s Health and Federated 
Press discussing the recently- 
released report of the Genetics 
Committee of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences on The Biologi- 
cal Effects of Atomic Radiation. 
The report is the result of the 
work of seven of the outstand- 
ing biological and physical scien- 
tist in this country, work which 
is being conducted with the ap- 
proval of top U.S. government 
authorities.) 


* 
EVER SINCE the beginnin 
of atomic weapons testing and 
the realization that this testing 
brings with it considerale radio- 
active fall-out, scientists have 
been asking themselves, “Is this 
increased radioactivity danger- 
ous?” 

Now, seven outstanding Amer- 
loan scientists have produced a 
report which stands as a monu- 
mentally important scientific and 
human document, and which 
gives a strong “yes” answer to 


this vital question, 

The main premise of the re- 
port is that any radioactivity, no 
matter how small the amount, 
has an effect on the part of the 
animal cell which controls /re- 
production and heredity, the 

ene. This is true for the fruit 

y and the mouse; it is equally 
true for the human being. 


Changes in the genes (muta- 
tions) inevitably result from ex- 
posure to radioactivity. These 
changes are passed on trom gen- 
eration to generation, and as the 
report states: “Practically all 
radijation-induced mutations 
which have effects large enough 
to be detected are harmful... . 
There is no minimum amount of 
radiation does . . . which must 
be exceeded before any harm- 
ful mutations occur.” 


-_ 

WHAT ARE the harmful of- 
fects of radiation mutations? In 
the long run they ate’ changes 
which tend to 


inate them- 


selves by making the heir to the 
mutations less able to survive 
and to reproduce. This is the 
basic law of human evolution 
often termed “survival of the 
fittest.” The manifestations may 
take different forms, but in hu- 
man terms, one thing is certain: 
“The statistical extinction’ of the 
mutant genes is accomplished 
only through tragedy.” 

A certain amount of mutation 
is normal and inevitable. A 
principal cause of this socalled 
“background radiation,” that is, 
radiation caused by naturally oc- 
curring radioactive minerals, by 
cosmic rays, etc. These mutations 
are for the most part harmful, 
but by the evolutionary process 
of natural selection, they eventu- 
ally eliminate themselves from 
the population “through trag- 
edy.” Actually, the occasionally 
good mutation occurring in this 
way is what will be preserved 


and over the course of millions of 
years, this accounts for the gen- 
eral evolutionary progress of the 
human race. 

However, what happens when 
we step up this mutation rate 
tremendously is what worries 


science and should worry all 


of us. 
* 


THERE has in the past been 
some talk about a sale dose of 
radiation. This. has always been 
based on the theory that the 
genetic harm is done by individ- 
ual exposures to radiation. The 
report deals ‘with that supposition 
in the following statement: 


“It has sometimes been 
thought that there may be a rate 
(say, so much per week) at which 
a person can receive radiation 
with reasonable safety as regards 
certain types of direct damage to 
his own person. But the concept. 
of a safe rate of radiation simp- 


ly does not make sense if one 
is concerned with the genetic 
damage to future generations, 
What counts from the point of 
view of genetic damage is not 
the rate; it is the total accumu- 
lated dose to the reproductive 
cells of the individual from the 
beginning of his life up to the 
time a child is conceived.” 


The report goes on to note that 
since the average age of parents 
in the U.S. at the time of the 
birth of their children is about 
80) years, the amount of radiation 
affecting the heredity of each in- 
fant can be determined approxi- 
mately by adding the 30-year 
radiation doses of each of the two 
parents to each other. The re- 
sult is termed the “total repro- 
ductive life radiation dose.” 

The significance of this dose, 
and what oan be done to limit it, 
will be discussed in later articles 
in this series. 
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Dixiecrats Not So Potent 


As Some Want Us to Think 


By ROB F. HALL } 
FOR ONE HIGHLY revealin 
stood isolated and exposed—exposed, that is, as numerically 


moment last week, the Dixiecrat bloc in Congress 


weak and, when shorn of its 


accustomed allies, ineffectual and relatively powerless. The revelation came Monday in the 


Senate in the vote on the confirma-| 
_ tion of Sobeloff as a judge in the) 
' Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Solicitor General Simoni E. Sobe- 
loff, a Maryland corporation 
Jawver and a conservative, incurred 
the distrust of the McCarthyites 
when, as solicitor general, he de- 
clined to represent the Justice 
Department's side in the Peters 
case, involving the government's 
witchhunt against a Yale professor, 
And he incurred the hearty dislike 
of the Dixiecrats when he argued 
before *the Supreme Court for a 
decision to implement. the high 
court's ruling against segregation 
in schools, 

As a matter of fact, Sobeloft’s 
wsition was moderate, in line with 
issahower's He proposed a 
“gradual” desegregation procedure 
which did not satisfy labor or the 
NAACP, But even that was too 
much for the Dixiecrats, and when| 
President Eisenhower nominated 
him for the Court of Appeals, they | 


vowed to block his confirmation. [-# . 
. ‘the Eisenhower Administration, 


THE MOTION to confirm So-|the Republican leadership in the 
beloff was pried out of the Sen-| Senate, and the non-Southern 
ate Judiciary committee over the|Democratic senators really desire 
“ opposition of chairman Jim East-| 0 enact HR 627, the pending civil 
land (D-Miss), a victory which was|rights bill, there is nothing that 
made possible by the agreement)can stop them. 


between the Eisenhower Adminis- IN .THE HOUSE, too, the 


tration, the Republican Senators, | U 
and the non-Southern Democratic |strength of the Dixiecrat bloc was 


senators. revealed as insufficient to stop the 
That agreement carried over into |drive for the civil Tights bill: In 
the Senate floor fight on the is-|a test vote on HR 627, the South- 
sue. When the roll was called, item bloc, which sought to drag out 
showed that Sobelotf was confirm-|the debate, (thus conducting a 
ed by 64 votes to 19. Ineluded in| House version of the filibuster) 
the 19 were 15 Southern senators|was defeated by 151 to 103. 
and four extremist Republicans —| The bill would create a civil 
McCarthy (Wis), Jenner 
Welker (Ida), and Williams (Del).|rights division in the Justice De- 
The vote blasted the claim of partment and strengthen federal 
many so-called experts that civil|laws protecting the right to vote 
rights legislation can not pass this|in the Southern states. 
session of Congress because the! At press time, the bill was mov- 
Southern senators would filibuster! jing toward: a final vote in the 
such a measure to death. House with most observers pre- 
, dicting its passage. 
IT HAS ALWAYS been the i 
contentigpn of this -writer that a) 
filibuster can be broken whenever} THERE WAS a frantic quality 
the Administration and the major-|to the opposition of the Dixiecrats, 
ity leadership in the Senate sin-|reflecting their essential weakness 
cerely desire to do so. The sig- |when confronted with the growing 
nificance of this vote is that it)unity of the American people 
showed that the Administration|against their feudal imstitutions. 
and the Northern Democrats can One symptom of their panic was 
muster 64 Senate votes against the|the burning of fiery crosses, the 
Dixiecrat-led bloc (actually 67 |traditional symbol of the Ku Klux 
votes, counting three who stated Klan, on the lawns of the Wash- 
they would have voted FOR con-|ington homes of Chief Justice 
* firmation, if present). ‘Warren, Justice Frankfurter, Sen. 
Even under the admittedly un-|Herbert Lehman (D-NY) Solicitor 
democratic Senate rule 22, cloture |General Sobeloff and Mrs, David 
(the ending of debate) can be im-|King, NAACP. leader. 

posed by the vote of two thirds! Arrested as ring leader was a 
of the Senate, that is, 64 Senators. ‘racist student of the University of 
To make the point explicit, if Virginia, Ronald Rowley, 24, « 


’ 
er ees 


As we fo 
says the civil rights bill will pass 
Senate minority leader Knowland 
trouble” in the Senate. 


moved 


Sen. Thomas C. ——— — 
a y 


floor, the motion was de 

The committee, it was exp 

only measure approv 
Who promulgated such a 


denies the elementary democratic 


week when Congress adjourns. 
Senate Majority Leader L 
Leader William Knowland, 
Washington, D. C. 


er ae ea 


Ala. Transit Boycott Looms Over Jimer 


within 30 davs to discuss the prob- 


Birmingham, Ala., 140,000 lem and a similar suggestion was 
made to the City Commissioners. 


Negro citizens have given the The two meetings, Rey. Shuttles- 


city and transportation ati- worth said, should establish defin- 
thorities 30 days to end tran- ite lines of responsibility as between 
sit segregation or face the pos- | the city and the company. 
sibility of a boycott. _ “We don't believe the Commis- 
The integration demand was, Sioners have a right to say who the 
contained in a letter to Mayor|company will hire,” the minister 
James W. Morgan and officials of said, “and we want to find out 
the Birmingham Transit Co.. sign- exactly where they stand,” 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


(Ind),!rights commission set up a civil! 


Voters Don't Want Alibis 


An Editorial 
to press, House minority leader Joe Martin (R-Mass) 


ue House by a 2 to 1 majority; 
-Calif) says the bill “is in for 


_ It is “in trouble” because Chairman Eastland of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has been permitted to bottle up’ four civil 
rights measures approved by the Hennin 


subcommittee. When 
on Tuesday to send them to the 
one person, presumably Eastland. 


, was operating “under a ruling that 
ed unanimously could be acted on.” 


g? Why have members of a 


Senate committee consented to such a monstrous procedure which 


principle of majority rule? 


Voters should wire their senators that they will accept no ex- 
cuses, no alibis, for Senate failure to act on civil ri 


ts before next 


And send your demand also to 


on Johnson, and Senate Minority 
Address: 


Senate Office Building, 


Arlington, Va. He said he wanted 


ito “influence the greater populace 


of the wrongness of the Supreme 
Court decision” on. desegregation. 
In Congress, Southerners issued 
another manifesto declaring their 
opposition to civil rights legisla- 
tion, and this time got 83 sign- 
ers instead of the 100 who backed 
the first document. And in At- 
lanta, Democratic state chairmen 
of seven Southern states gathered 
and issued, not an ultimatum to 
‘their party but a»“warning.” 
The Atlanta meeting rejected a 
walk-out from the Democratic 
convention. They vetoed a propos- 
al for a “third party.” In the end 
they confined themselves to pre- 
dicting that the Democratic Farty 
would lose Southern votes and 
‘some Southern states if it adopted 


| 


a strong civil rights plank at Chi- 
cago. 
* 

THESE developments wunder- 
score that the Dixiecrat bloc is 
weak in relation to the people, 
who are da‘ly becoming more 
united and outspoken against their 
racist dogmas. The Dixiecrats are 
strong only when they are appeas- 
ed by candidates and leaders.mo- 
‘tivated by a mistaken fear of their 
supposed vower or by a concealed 
sympathy for their reactionary po- 
sition. 

This is the issue in the current 
civil rights fight. in Congress and 
also in the upcoming struggle for 
a civil rights plank at Chicago. 
The outcome of these battles may 
tf well depend upon what labor 
and the Negro people’s movement 
do to make their deshendh known 


tito the politicians, 


Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People in Alabama, re- 
butted: 


“The colored people of Birming- 


ham have as much courage as the 


people of Montgomery and Talla- 


ingham won't stick together, 


ed by the Rev, F. L. Shuttlesworth, 
resident of the Alabama Christian 
lovement for Human Rights, Like 
similar movements in nearby Mont- 
omery (Ala.) and in Tallahassee. 
‘la., the ACMHR presented three 
demands: 

(1) Seating on buses and street 
cars on a first come, first served, 
basis; (2) removal of all discrim- 
inatory signs, and (3) the hiring of 
Negro drivers. | 


Transit officials were fy eed 


te meet with the Negro leaders 


There was no overt threat of a 


boycott by the ACMHR, but Mayor 


‘Morgan took the hint contained in 
‘the letter, respondirig: 


“I don't think that our colored’ 


people here are going to unite in 
anything of that type which would 
bring. bad publicity te our city. 
Our facilities pre, seed. 2. 


HOWEVER, Rev. Shuttlesworth, 


who s arheaded 
the illegalization of the Nati 


hassee and they will follow the 


right kind of leadership. . . . Some: 


people say that the people of Birm- 
but 

time will answer that.” | 

The reference to Montgomery 


and Tallahassee by Rev. Shuttles- 
worth left little doubt as to what 
»was on the minds of Birmingham 
Negroes, Their slogan, adopted at 
the formation of the ACMHR is: 
“The removal from our society of 
all forms of second class citizen- 
ship.” 
* 
MEANTIME in Tallahassee, 


the formation of: 
the ACMHR last June 5, preecen two weeks, there were indications, 


where the bus boycott had kept all 
buses off the streets for more than 


the bus company would re-insti- 


® Jimerow in La. 


GOV. LONG of Louisiana 
a jnto law a measure pro- 
hibiting inter-rasial sports games 
and exhibitions in that state, 
Clarence A. Laws, state NAACP 
field secretary, in a wire to 
Long before he signed the meas- 
ure, charged that “Hitler was se- 
wey een for his unsports- 
manship attitude toward colored 
American athletes. However, if 
the approaching 1956 Olympic 
Games were held in Louisiana, 
colored athletes couldn’t even 
participate in these games under 
this bill.” 

* 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
had on his desk last week a bill 
voted by Congress to raise Smith 
Act penalties from 10 to 20 years 
and from five to 20 years for 
“conspiring” to violate the act. 
Eugene nis, general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, in 
ang Oe President to veto the 
bill, charged that it “introduces 
a new quality of savagery against 
dissenting opinion,” The meas- 
ure, as nis noted, was pass- 
ed without public hearings: or 
much deliberation by Congress, 
The Communist spokesman urg- 
ed that, at a minmum, Eisen- 
hower hold executive hearings on 
the bill to get “some idea of pub- 
lic opinion, . . . 

* 


A PENNSYLVANIA Quaker 
group refused to turn over its 
records to the House Un-Ameri- 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Sports 


® Higher Smith Act Penalty 


can Activities Committee, notin 
that “is a religious body and i 
records are protected by the 
First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution from subpena by a governe 
ment body.” The Quakers were 
the target for the witchhunters’ 
fire because their group, the 
Plymouth Meeting of the Society 
of Friends, had been tendered a 
$5,000 grant from the Fund fo 
the Republic after it had me shee 
to fire Mrs. Mary Knowles, le 
brarian, after a Senate commit- 
tee cited her for contempt. The 
Quaker group did not,.in fact, 
accept the gift. 


7 


COMMONWEAL, the Catho- 
lic weekly magazine, denounced 
the House Un-American Activ. 
ties Committee for its “cavalier” 
subpena of John Cogley, former 
Commonweal editor and author 
of the Fund for the Republic's 
report on blacklisting in the en- 
tertainment industry. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


in defeating 20 members of the 
State House and ten members of 
the State Senate who had voted 
for the right-to-work law ip 
1954. That paved the way for 
repeal. 


“THE PATTERN of anti-labor 
laws in the states is fostered by 
the national administration,” 
charged COPE Assistant Direc- 
tor William J. McSorley, Jr., 
“the open-shop, scab-priority 
laws in 17 states affect people 
in all states, drawing runaway 
industries in search of low 
wages. These scab laws are the’ 
answer to those who say we can 
live with the Taft-Hartley Act.” 


McSorley and the other COPE 
officials went over the issues in 
1956, hammering at some, pass- 
ing lightly over others such as 
civil rights. 

But in contrast to labor polit- 
ical action sessions in previous 
years, there was more punch in 
the presentations from the plat- 
form by the COPE top team, 
co-directors James E. McDevitt 
and Jack Kroll, women’s direc- 
tor Mrs. Esther Murray, assist- 
ants Al Barkan and McSorley. 


x 
NEW also was the presence 

of more rank-and-file delegates, 
: os eine ‘s 


oe  -) COE” 


jtute bus service for white ages 
| Daniel Speed, who handles the 
auto pool used for transporting 
| Tallahassee Negroes, complained to 

rters that the Inter Civic Coun- 


a 
cil, sponsor of the boycott move- 
ment there had not received any 
outside help. The movement, Speed 


said, was being run and financed 
by the weekly contributions of |lo- 
cal Negroes, 

Speed's son, Leonard, a volun- 
teer driver in the auto pool, was ar- 
rested last week for a “traffic vio- 
lation,” part of the police harass- 
ment of the desegregation move- 
ment, and fined $30, Young Speed, 

(Continued on Page 13) 


COPE Parleys Show Vitality 


lity 


representing local unions. They 
joined in the discussion, under- 
scoring the issues and practical 
methods of dollar-raising and 
precinct work. 

Kroll emphasized as “our great- 
est problem” the matter of helping 
the secondary leve) of union lead- 
ership to get the full story of labor’s 
political action te the rank-and- 
file. 

COPE’s answer this year will be 
15 million copies of congressional 
voting records, state-by-state, to be 
issued in the next two weeks. The 
effort this year will be to get each 


local union to mail. copies to each 
member at home “so that the 
whole family can read it.” 


“We're now 15 million strong,” 
said Kroll, “and with our famflies 
were the greatest segment of the 
American population.” 


But what got across to the del- . 
egates, probably with the greatest 
impact,. was labors weakness in 
reaching the wives of 
members and the lost vote as a 
result of labor's low level of reg- 


istration. 
* 


BARKAN alerted the delegates 
to a forthcoming “new plan” by 
AFL-CIO to involve all levels. of 


the labor movement for the 
mightiest effort ever made to over- 
come labor's lag in registration, 

COPE leaders from Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Indiana, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky spoke briefly on the pos- 
sibilities in their states in the 1956 
congressional elections. In each 
case, there were from two to seven 
congressional seats which could be 
won this year for “a friend of la- 
bor.” 

Similar reports from the other 
COPE conterences ‘began this 
week to bring into focus labor's 
pee possibilities for 1956, The 
ey ywas labor's new unity, It 
was not enough to put letters AFL- 
LLPE and CIO-PAC togethe: and 
made it spell COPE said one del- 
egate, “The problem is to make it 
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Capital ‘Cool’ to Soviet Bid for Nuclear Test Ban 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


“WE NEVER get peace 
preparing for war, Prime 
Minister Nehru of India ob- 
served last week. The com- 
ment, included in the In- 
dian leader's plea for a complete 
end to the cold war, might serve 


as a continuing reminder to the 
statesmen still far removed from 


agreement to end nuclear weap- 
ons tests and to reduce other 


armaments. 
Echoing Nehru’s stand and in 


quick response to a plea from 
Japan, the first nation to suffer 
nuclear attack, (and from India’s 
V. K. Nehru) ‘for an end to nu- 
clear test explosions, the Su- 
preme Soviet parliament of the 
Soviet Union this week adopted 
a resolution proposing three al- 
ternate methods of agreement to 
ban the tests. 

The resolution suggested: 

1.—An agreement within the 
United Nations, 

2.—9 three-way agreement by 
the United tSates, Russia ‘and 
Great Britain. 


A Re EE ee 


~~ 


(Continued from Page ]) 


ment can best be recalled if you 
had lived through that time, by 
remembering your own mind 
then, vour own heart, for mil- 
lions felt as you did; so many of 
us believed the same then, and, 
two decades later, we know that 
we were not wrong. Republican 
Spain was the vardstick to meas- 
ure man's stature. 

The story really starts in 1931. 
IT can still recall the photograph 
in the New York Times of the 
jubilation in the streets of Madrid 
when King Alfonso, a tall, dour 
Bourbon, Hed his country in his 
Hispano-Suiz after his people 
chose a republic, tive years f 
fore Franco's treason. 


The fortunes of the new 
democracy ebbed and rose in 
the intervening fiye years, and 
many of us remember the forma- 
tion of the Frente Popular, after 
the Popular Front rose in France 
when de la Rocque’s fascists 
made their bid for power in the 
Champs dElysee and were 
crushed. 

Infevitably the spirit and ex- 
ample of the neighkoring coun- 
try would be studied and emu- 
lated by the democrats below the 
Pyrenees. The negotiations for a 
Spanish Popular Front succeed- 
ed and united in a loose assem- 
bly all those who opposed 
fascism. So inevitably the So- 
cialists, Communists, the trade 
unions of the UGT, led by 
Marxists, those of the CNT, by 
anarchists, and the middle cap- 
italist' strata voted together in 
the February, 1936 elections 
that set the fascists back. 

* 

FRANCO, backed by the dirty 
gold of men like Juan March, 
the smuggler who became the 
foremost Iberian millionaire, had 
conspired for years with Adolf 
Hitler and Benito Mussolini. The 
bargain was completed, the 
plans concluded. the promise of 
airplanes and cannon and mer- 
cenaries and the treasonous gen- 
erals moved into action twenty 
years ago this week. Twenty 
years! 

Then came the resistance that 
electrified and inspired a world. 
I own a treasured copy of 
Mundo Obreio, the organ of the 
Spanish Communist Party, dated 
Nov. 4, 1936, a few ae be- 
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fore Franco tried to storm Ma- ° 


drid after he had boasted that 
his troops would drink cognac 
in the <n of the Puerto del 
Sol Nov. 7. The front page ex- 
horted all ‘Spaniards to resist, 
and offered, in detail, sugges- 
tions of the ways to impede the 
tanks, street by street, should 
they break through. The fascists 
were on the other side of the 
Manzanares River, four columns 
led by Franco's chief generals, 


and Quiepo de Llano, the Fa- 


lange Goebbels, radioed tc the 
world that a filth column was 
biding its time in Madrid, im- 
patiently waiting to open the 
gates. 

* 

AND on the inside pages of 
this hallowed paper you read 
the advertisements of their cin- 
ema that said the Marx Brothers 
were playing at this movie, 


Charlie, Chaplin's; Gold Rush at 


that, and I was ‘astonished. that .. 


3.—A unilateral pledge by 
each of these three major nuclear 
powers to halt the bomb tests. 

Was there any hurry, in these 
sultry summer love to come to 


an agreement on an issue that 
has been kicked around the dip- 
lomatic corridor of 
for the last 10 years? 
It appeared that there was. 

* 


the world 


OMINOUS in the background 
was the warning of this coun- 
try’s leading scientists that the 
world was at the danger point 
_ in the amount of radio- active fall- 


out mankind can safely absorb. 

Almost too great and terrible 
a prophecy to contemplate was 
Lieut. Gen. James, Gavin’s warn- 
ing to the nation that hundreds 
of millions of women and chil- 
dren—the population of Western 
Europe in fact—could die in a 
nuclear attack depending on how 
the wind blows. And still--a lead- 
ing radiological expert, Dr. *Lau- 
riston S. Taylor, was prompt to 
note that Gen. Gavin had, if any- 
thing, underestimated the poten- 
tial atomic slaughter. 

Despite the urgency, how ever, 


our State Deraitient’ s response 
to the Soviet bid could be sum-. 
med up, as it was in a New York 
Times sub-headline of July 17, 
“Washington Cool,” 

A State Department source 
was quoted to the effect that we 
cannot go along with any ban 
lacking a system of inspection 
and control. 

Others noted, however, that 
Washington's. oft - proclaimed 
boast that no nuclear test ex- 
plosion can occur anywhere in 
the world without American 

—— on Page 13) 


Spanish Republican soldiers sheep nen in the Ebro River, scouting the banks as the Engineer 
Corps built a pontoon bridge for the historic crossing. 


life could persist under the 
bombs that fell daily, relentless- 
ly, on the streets and homes of 
Madrid. 

The Republic woefully lacked 
an air force or anti-aircraft guns, 


or tanks, or sufficient material 
to meet the enemy. Madrilenos 
went into the streets, women as 
well as men, and you will re- 
member, if vou are anywhere 
near my age, the photographs 
of the lovely, dark-eyed women 
in the monos, the overalls that 
passed for uniforms, bearing 
rifles as the menfolk did. 


Franco did not cross the Man- 
zanares then, nor for almost 
three years, the time it took to 
crush the resistance of an unarm- 
ed people who would not be 
cowed by the assembled might 
of industrial Germany, Italy, or 
the cold, brutal “neutrality” of 
the Western powers. For neither 
our government, nor the British, 
nor the French, would sell the 
Republic arms even though it 
wasw illing to lay gold on the 
jine. Only Mexico and the 
USSR helped. but they were too 
far off to make the difference. 


* 


NONETHELESS the repub- 
licans of Spain withstood the 

wer of fascism those years 
ecause they achieved some 
measure of unity; and since it 
is the renowned fashion in the 
capitalist newspapers these day 
to malign the Communists of 
the world as well as the Pop; 
ular 'Fronts—it is imperative to 
recall some facts that will not be 
tarnished by time. 


I arrived in Spain sometime 
late in July, 1937 and I talked 
with hundreds of representative 
Spaniards in Madrid, at Caso de 
Campo, in the trenches of Uni- 
versity City, everywhere. 

From their lips, I learned, 
and they were men of yarious 
parties, how on July 18 and 19, 


they. » »had foug t in) Aivilian ar 
clothes, with no pT of + 


’ | 


military art, and how, later they 
knocked together the semblance 
of battalions, drilling awkwardly 
in the streets. At first they dis- 
dained the disciplines of military 
requirement, as they streamed 
to the nearby fronts. The Pop- 
ular Front government had no 
centralized military command. 


* 
MOST professional officers 
joined Franco. The Republic had 
to started at scratch to organize 


an army. Conscription did not 
exist, everyone volunteered. 


Men who fought heroically 
one day would, too often, go 
home the next. The need for 
discipline, understanding, organi- 
zation, was imperative. Most 
battalions felt they owed their 
primary allegiance on the field 
of battle, to their party, or their 
trade unions, which were the 
organizing centers. 

The Spanish Communists be- 
came the first protagonists of a 
unified army command respon- 
sible to the Popular Front gov- 
ernment, and to it alone. And to 
those who pooh-pooh that fact, 
who contend that C incr sage 
wanted to “capture” power, 


“must be remembered that nd 


first Popular Front governments 
had not a solitary Communist in 
the Cabinet. 


The Party offered its famous 
Fifth Regiment that had grown 
from 2,000 to 70,000 in seven 
weeks of fighting, attracted vol- 
unteers because its heroism in 
the front-line became legendary 
even in that blink of time. So 
many flocked) to its standards 
that it had to be divided into a 
number of regiments, but the 
recruits insisted that each be 
called the Fifth. La Pasionaria, 
the daughter of Asturias miners, 
had aroused thousands with her 
cry: “It is better to die on your 
feet than live on your knees.” 


* 
_. WHEN HER .PARTY offered 


all. its isoldiess, to ,the Popular. 


’ ’ / ; 


Front government, proposing a 
single, unified army under a 
single uified command, beholden 
to the government alone, the 
other parties followed its ex- 
ample. And it was similar in the 
countryside. 

Spain, primarily agrarian, is a 
country of many churches, Ro- 
man Catholic, of course: When 
the anarchists shut them down 
the Communists regarded that 
as a dangerous act of. division 
that menaced the unity -resist- 
ance required..And so you had 
the irony of this party, dubbed 
“the godless ones” by its enemies, 
sending a delegatiion to a Cath- 
olic member of the Cabinet to 
petition that the churches re- 
open. The official refused at first, 
fearing the wrath of the anarch- 
ists who were strong among 
many industrial workers and on 
the countryside. 

Much of this I saw in my year 
and a half in loyalist Spain. I 
saw the Government and the 
various parties, the trade unions 
become increasingly unified 
which enabled the embattled 
democracy win such remarkable 
victories they did when they 
crossed the Ebro January 27, 
1937 which remains, even after 
World War II, a notable military 


achievement. 
— 


I KNEW the program of the 
Popular Front Government it 
enunciated to the world, to all 
who | would listen: it merely 
sought to bring Spain into the 
Twentieth Century, to give it a 
direction that roughly .approx- 
imatéed our New Deal, nothing 
more, It did not seek a socialist 
solution nor an anarchist solution. 


But its purposes were maligned 
by most of the Western press. 


It' was my privilege to see 
something of the International 
Brigades, particularly the fam- 
ous Fifteenth in which the Amer- 


icans. fought. I crossed the, Ebro - 
with, .theny and, (I; hada; chance 


. ‘ 


to study the men, like John Gates, 
the editor of this paper, Steve 

Nelson, Robert Thompson, who 
later got the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross at Buna in the Pacific, 

men like Dave Doran and Robert 
Merriman, young Jim Lardner 
and Milton Herdon and countless 
others who died heroically in 
combat. 

As former Ambassador Bowers 
wrote in his book on Spain, [ 
knew that many who volunteered 
as soldiers for the republic were 
young men of various parties, 
white and Negro. Great numbers 
were stalwart trade unionists who 
helped found CIO, in auto, in 
maritime, in steel, and who were 
inspired by Spain's resistance. 
They believed a victory for fac- 
ism meant World War II and the 
consequent menace to their 
homeland. So they shouted 
“Madrid shall be the tomb of 
fascism,’ as I heard them when 
they marched on parade. 

But history was not ready. 
Our government failed to lift the 
embargo: the giant pincers of 
fascism closed on Spain. The fall 
of Barcelona preceded the fall of 
Prague by a short run of history. 
The surrender of Chamberlain 
and Daladier at Munich was a 
concomitant of the republic’s 


defeat. 


And so fifty milliion died in 
World War II; and yet no just 
war is is ever truly lost. Two 
precious years and more helped 
the people to gird themeselves 
against the blow of the Axis 
powers. The 1,200 Americans 
who died in Spain, the countless 
Spaniards and volunteers from 
other lands did not die in vain. 


* 


NOW, TWENTY YEARS 
after we read only. a few days 
ago, that the people of Spain 
are once more astir. We read of 
the waves of strikes that were 
sparked by the students of Uni- 
versity City. We read, and this 
is significant, that the industrial 
strikes began in the stronghold 
of Franco's most trusted regiop, 
the Navarre. How well I remem- 
ber the Navarrese, some of whom 
I interviewed, when they were 
captured by the republicans dur- 
ing battle. How icily obdurate 
and loyal they were to el Caudil- 
lo, the generallisimo. They were 
fanatical, hard-fighting men who 
believed what Quiepo de Llano 
told them, and I think of them 
today, twenty years after, as they 
sit in their hovels, eating the 
bacalo and pan, the codfish and 
hard rolls, subsisting rather than 
living. They are coming to see 
the truth, to discover that they — 
had been fleeced by Franco's 
promises twenty years ago, and 
since. 

* 

AND SO I AM certain that - 
victorv, though often it comes on 
laggard feet, does come. 

The day will soon dawn when 
Spain will take its honored place 
among the democratic nations of 
the world, Its contemporary 
heroes will be those who went 
out into the streets, unarmed, un- 
daunted, twenty vears ago, to 
face their }enemies. And those 
who came) from all the: nations 
pacaneies at, ye SIAGa ets 11 


; 
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Labor Movement Is Main Area of Activity — 


Letters from 
Readers 


By a Group of Chicago 
Unionists 

TWENTY active and ii 
resentative shop and trade 
union workers in Chicago 
have begun a review of our 
activities in the labor move- 
ment. So far, we have had two all 
day sessions spaced a month 
apart. | 

While many shadings of opin- 
ions are being expressed, we have 
reached general agreement on 
some of the central questions, 
now being examined by our en- 
tire membership. 


At the end of our last session 
we elected a committee of five 
to prepare a digest of our dis- 
cussion so far to be recorded in- 
to the general pre-convention re- 
view of the role of Communists 
in the American labor movement. 
This discussion article is the col- 
lective product of that commit- 
tee. ; 
it is our feeling that the pub- 
lished parts of the discussion 
which includes comrade Dennis’ 
report and the line of the Daily 
Worker is lopsided. While it is 
necessary to single out our mis- 
takes and weaknesses in order 
to correct and overcome them, 
the impression that is being creat- 
ed is that all is negative. 

NO WHIMPERING 


This line has nourished the 
whimpering attitude expressed 
by some comrades that “the last 
10 years have been wasted.” If 
this were true—why has the 
American ruling class gone to 
such lengths to intimidate, harass 
and persecute our movement? 
Is it simply because they need 
a whipping boy? We feel that al- 
hc our mistakes have seri- 
ously reduced our effectiveness 
among, the American working 
people, American manopoly rec- 
ognized in us a threat to their 
reactionary plans. 

We must also take into ac- 
count when we review the last 
period that the McCarthyite lies, 
the government created hysteria 
and the “relative prosperity” also 
contributed to the fact that we 
find ourselves not as close to the 
American worker as we should 


But to conclude from our 
weaknesses that all is lost, that 
we voluntarily dissolve ourselves 
and that we make a fetish out of 
criticism of the Socialist coun- 
tries in order to prove our inde- 
peridence from “foreign influ- 
ence’ is to surrender to our dif- 
ficulties, play into the trap of 


-, Big Business and above all it 


will find us no favor in the eyes 
of the workers and ther labor 
movement. 

Above all we feel that this 
negative attitude obscures the 
fact that despite tragic errors 
and embarrassing boners, many 
of us in the shops and unions 
still maintain strong ties with our 
fellow-workers because we did 
participate in many positive ways 
in the daily struggles as well as 
the overall struggle for unity of 
the American working class and 
they do Jook to us to continue 
and improve our participation 
\in the struggles. 

And this leads us into what 
‘ we consider to be the worst de- 
fect of the discussion so far. 

Not in any of the published 
reports of the National Commit- 
tee nor in the pages of the Work- 
er is primary consideration given 
to tackling the problems that face 
the American working class and 
its struggling labor movement 
right now as well as in days to 
come. bey 

Does their illusory ‘search for 


\ 


Statement of the Committee 


Some weeks ago, this commit- 
tee announced the opening of a 
public discussion on the report 
of Comrades Eugene Dennis, 
and Claude Lightfoot and Max 
Weiss to the National Committee 
of the CPUSA and urged the 
fullest participation of all Par- 
ty members and organizations. 

We print in this issue the sec- 
ond articles that have been re- 
ceived. 

The discussion now being in- 
initiated is, of course, not entirely 
new. For some time now, there 
has been intense debate in the 


ranks of the Party on all phas- 
es of our work. A profound proc- 
ess of re-examination is going 
on. There are differences of opin- 
ion within our ranks on a whole 
host of questions. There is noth- 
ining alarming about this. For 
only an open, frank and vigor- 
ous discussion in which every 
member honestly and frankly 


states his or—her position, oan 
guarantee that we will emerge 
with a stronger party and one 
more capable of truly serving 
and advancing the welfare of 


the American people and the 
cause of Socialism. 

We trust that this discussion 
will mark a new stage; in that 
it will help further deepen our 
ealeestentiod of the past, both 
in its positive and negative fea- 
ture, as well as increasingly 
bring forth much more think- 
ing with regard to future per- 
spectives. 

We urge upon everyone full- 
est participation in this-discus- 
sion. 

DISCUSSION COMMITTEE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


a 


“respectability” imply that some 
comrades now feel there can be 
an effective Marxist Party in 
America which is not hewn out 
of the brain and brawn of the 
American working people? 

Is it not true that our main 
weaknesses flow from the fact 
that we have not listened to and 
concerned ‘ourselves with the 
real problems. of the American 
workers as they see and feel 
them not as we tended to imag- 
ine they should. 


MISTAKE OF 
DEPARTMENTALIZATION 


The tendency of departmental- 
ize our shop and trade union 
work has proven te be very cost- 
ly ndaed Concern with the 
problem of correcting our mis- 
takes in the labor movement 
must be the heart and essence 
of any self-critical discussion by 
our entire party, its leaders and 
its press. 


Are there so few problems im- 
mediately facing the American 
workers, that it is right to con- 
centrate our entire attention on 
the very. important, but not im- 
mediately decisive questions of 
re-defining our attitude - toward 
the Socialist countries and their 
parties; what kind of transition 
to Socialism there will be in our 
country; and what kind of civil 
liberties the American people 
will have in a Socialist Amer- 
ica? 

If some comrades think that 
these questions, although thought 
about by many workers, are now 
the main concern of -the aver- 
age American worker then they 
are victims of their own imag- 
ination and are in truth isolated 
from the American working class. 

If we take a good look at the 
labor movement right now, we 
find some interesting things. 
Whereas some time ago the ot 
bor movement was) small, split 


‘and with little of a program, to- 


day there is a large united trade 
inion movement with a pro- 
ram, such as exemplified by the 

AW, Amalgamated and Pack- 
ing and many other which in 
the main fits the bill. 

The problem, today however, 
is that the trade union member- 
ship at large is not sufficiently 
acquainted with and involved 
in the fight for winning this pro- 
gram. 

MAIN ARTERY OF 
ACTIVITY 


This must be, therefore, the 
main artery of our activity—to be 
among the most active, persis- 
tent and capable fighters for this 
program of the labor movement. 

Our skill must be reflected in 
our ability to single out in each 
industry, local and shop that part 
of labor’s program. which affects 
these workers most intimately. In 
one place the fight against un- 
employment, in another against 
speed-up, in still another around 

e problems of ‘automation and 


in some places for the 30-hour 
week. 

In most places to find the right 
form to develop the struggle for 
greater Negro representation in 
union leadership, for civil liber- 
ties, for greater independent po- 
litical action before and aher 
the ’56 elections. 


And in all places to fight for 
higher wages to find the ways 
of furthering the drive to or- 
ganize the unorganized especi- 
ally in the South, and to en- 
courage the broadening of unit 
of the labor movement, especi- 
ally at the grass roots level. 


The greatest strength of our 
party should be its overall cor- 
rectly generalized experience of 
the working class. That is why 
a main direction must be given 
at all times to the current cen- 
tral struggle facing the working 
class. 


Such a struggle is now being 
waged in the Great Steel Strike 
which should be the rallying 
point for the entire labor move- 
ment, 


Our experiences here in Chi- 
cago, prove that only around 
such activities can we build 
strong coalitions of all types of 
workers in the shops and local 
especially is this ttue when we 
temper our activities with be- 
ing practical and modest. 

Another problem that exists is 
the tendency in large sections of 
the labor movement, leadershi 
and rank and file as alloted 
having many illusions about the 
common interest of management 
and jabor or to put it another 
way to feel that there are “fruits 
of class collaboration.” Is it not 
the role of Marxists to educate 
in a popular way the “nature 
of the enemy— Big Business” 
which the workers face every 
day in their struggles. We must 
skillfully and consistently nur- 
ture a class-consciousness amon 
the American workers which 
helps them and us to learn the 
broader lessons from the every- 
day fight to protect and improve 
our standards of living. 


SOCIALIST ADVANTAGES 


Together with the participa- 
tion in the everyday struggles of 
the working class and introduc- 
ing a greater degree of class- 
consciousness in the course of 
these struggles, we must find 
the most etfective methods of 
popularizing the advantages that 
Socialism would bring in Amer- 
ica. 

This means popularizing the 
achievements of Socialism in 
other countries and showing how 
these lessons could be used in 


working out our own native 


more conclusive for American 
workers would be to prove 
dramatically how on the basis of 
our own industries, farms, na- 
tural resources, culture and 
demotratic forms and traditions, 


_ poorly equipped 
forms of Socialism. But even — 


Socialism would make giant 
steps toward the full realization 
of the American heritage of “Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Hap- 


piness." 


Everyone agrees on the need 
to build a mass popular Social- 
ist party in America. But. we 
strongly feel that to conceive of 
such a party being organized 
overnight is unrealistic. Do com- 
rades who propose this quickie 
method suggest dissolving the 
party and reorganizing ourselves 
as the “new mass party.’ Do the 
propose organizing a party wit 
socialist individuals and group- 
ings who today are further away 
from the American workers than 
we are? Or if not so then what 
do they propose? But in making 
proposals let's face facts as they 
are. We suggest that any Marx- 
ist organization worth its salt 


_ must be rooted in the American 


working class. 


It is our feeling that to the ex- 
tent we correct our mistakes and 
begin to maké ourselves a mod- 
est example of how an effective 
Marxist party should function 
among American workers, en- 
courage other’ socialist-minded 
groups of workers who do not 
care to join us as we are to set 
up their own form of organiza- 
tion and develop the most fra- 
ternal relations with all social- 
ist-minded people—to that extent 
will we be foviee a realistic 
groundwork for an effective and 
popular Socialist party which is 
— in the American working 
class. : 


Patience in this instance is 
surely a virtue. What has not 
been accomplished in decades 
will not be accomplished with 
the wave of an editorial. By 
realistically weighing every pos- 
woe and every avenue we can 
contribute most practically to 
reaching as quickly as possible 
this cherished goal of a great 
party of Socialism in America. 


MEMBERS MUST 
GRASP THEORY 


One comrade especially made 
a fine contribution to the discus- 
sion when he said “there is noth- 
ing wrong with our Marxist- 
Leninist science, what has been 
wrong is our incorrect use of this 
reat science.” And he added, 
one of the main reasons for that 
is the fact that the workers in 
our party have never been made 
sufficiently familiar with the 
basic principles and methods of 
that science.” 


Up to now our working class 
comrades have only been ac- 
quainted with the. findings of the 
leadership and were therefore 
to judge 
whether the science was being 
applied correctly. Theebasis of 
criticism and correction must be- 
come a widespread understand- 
ing of our science and its me- 
thods by our entire membership 

(Continued on Page 7 
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“Don't Let Segregation 
Question Drift Along” 

AMARILLO, Texas. 
Dear Editor: 

-Regarding the question of 
Segregation I feel that you are 
simply butting your head against 
a stone wall. Right here in 
Texas they are building separate 
swimming pools and separate 
schools for white and colored. 
In fact the people of Texas has 
no regard for any decisions of the 


United States Supreme Court. 


We have 6 candidates for Gov- 
ernor and all of them are for 
segregation, some not. openly, 
others openly and they defy the 
Government to stop segregation. 
Likewise our Senators. Oh ves, 
the President is against segrega- 
tion by his talk but neither of 
the Old Parties are willing to 
enforce the Supreme Court's 
decision regardless of what they 
say. So what? 

I was born in the Michigan 
woods 81 years ago, worked on 
a farm later. in the Southwest, 
worked for the railroad. Yes, we 
had segregation then and do to- 
day in Michigan. We whites are 
segregated ourselves. I have 
carried’ a union card for years, 
believe in organization. But to- 
day I feel perfectly at home 
with a bunch of Laborers or in a 
railroad beanery. Yet what would 
I do at a Chamber of Commerce 
Banquet? I would not know how 
to act, so I do not go with this 
class of People. Likewise I do 
not attend the First Baptist 
Church at Amarillo with its 
6,000 members and that costs 
$8,000 to operate per week. I 
go to some small church around 
the corner where I feel at home. 
I believe the Colored People of 
Texas feel more at home im 


their own churches, lodges and 
ee" 


More Letters 
on Page 7 


ae iy 
schools. Yet, some of the best 


layers on the Amarillo Class A 

all team are colored. They get 
as much or more applause for a 
ood play as the whites. But 
t oy o not eat or room to- 
get er. We have one of the best 

olored football teams in Texas. 
They do not play the whites, vet 
the whites contribute to their 
ci Same for the colored 
schools and churches. I am 
against segrégation as much as 
you are and hope it someday 
comes to pass but I do not see 
it in my life time. In politics I 
am a Life Member of the Na- 
tional Greenback Party. I can 
remember the election of 1884 
and every one since. We too do 
have a Candidate For President 
and Vice President. No,’ we will 
not elect them yet here in 
Texas. We cannot even vote for 
them for the laws in a great 
many states do not provide for 
their names on the ballot. Do 
ros think that is right? Do not 
et the Segregation question 
drift along, people will for- 
get about it as they do here 
in Texas, ~A. M. 


FF 


é 


Letters from 
Readers 


Union Man Says 
“Help the Wife” 
Dear Editor: 

Our re-evaluation of our work 
has been long overdue. I would 
like to comment on a letter in 
your paper. E. M. says a wife 
should not expect her husband 
to give up a union meeting so 
that she can do some kind of 
activity. 

Of course industrial work is a 
field that more and more people 
ought to participate in. Let me 
hasten to add that I am con- 
cerned as to whether the above 
individual is working effectively 
in the shop. Can the above in- 


dividual begin to appreciate the 
many problems women workers 
have if he has a very poor rela- 
tionship with his wife? Are we 
to tell the women workers that 
they must wait until socialism 
before they can expect any prog- 
ress on the question. Surely a 
little housework on the part of 
some men is not a real solution 
_to the problem. But until we 
come up with a better solution 
to the problem what else can 
we do? 
—A UNION MAN. 


More Leaders Should 
Write Their Views 

NEW YORK. 
Dear Editor: ‘ 

The supplement you have pub- 
lished for the last two weeks, 
with material contributed by 
Communist leaders, is a very 
useful forum. The level of con- 
tributions so far, however, is 
decidedly spotty. 

The main criticism, as express- 
ed by Ered Fine, is that the na- 
tional leaders are lagging in 
offering leadership. We Levi 
heard .important words from 
Steve Nelson and Max Weiss; 
but where are the others? 


Is it right to assume that we 
have national cadres with close 
ties with basic workers? Is it 
right to assume that these com- 
rades are thinking? Where is the 
voice of the working class—to the 
extent that we have access to it? 


Are they all satisfiied with 
what has so far been published? 
Where are the minority views? 

Did they all think Gene Den- 
nis sketchy notes, mistitled a 
Report, was a good basis for or- 
ganizing discussion? It is, only 
insofar as we rely on our own 
devices to criticize its manifold 
weaknesses. 

Manny Blum, Nat Charley, 
Tony Krchmarek, and the rest 
who know the workers—what do 
they think? ‘ 

—STANLEY ARCHER. 
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The American Road to Socialism 


By A. B. MAGIL 

REVELATIONS OF 
abuses and crimes that took 
place in the Soviet Union 
under Stalin’s one-man rule 
have focussed attention on 
the question of democracy under 
soblaliacn and within the Commu- 
nist Parties. In the case of the 
Communist Party of the United 
States the shocking. disclosures 
concerning the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries have 
only lent impact, depth and 
urgency to the discussion of in- 
ner-Party democracy that had 
begun informally even before 
the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Party. 

As our discussion has develop- 
ed, the question has occasionally 
been raised whether the chief 
structural principle of Commu- 
nist Parties in all countries, dem- 
ocratic centralism, is valid for 
the United States. To some, 
democratic centralism is the vil- 
lain of the piece, responsible for 
bureaucracy and _ inadequate 
democracy in the American Party 
and bearing much of the blame 
for errors in political estimates 
and tactics. 


DEMOCRATIC CHARACTER 
OF C, P. 

First, let us get our bearings 
a bit. Some Communists write 
and speak as if our Party were 
the most undemocratic organiza- 
tion in the United States and as 
if virtually all other organiza- 
tions were models of democracy. 
The fact is that a political party 
which represents the workirg 
class and the interests of the 
majority of the people is’ by its 
very nature immeasurably more 
democratic than the parties of 
big business or other organiza- 
tions not based on the popular 
interest, irrespective of the prac- 
tices and procedures that prevail 
in them. 

In addition, even people's 
organizations, like the trade 
unions, the National Farmers 


‘Union, Americans for Demo- 


cratic Action, NAACP, Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress, etc.,: leave 
much to be desired from the 
standpoint of internal democ- 
racy. Nevertheless, we cannot be 
content with the democratic so- 
cial core of the Communist Party 
and assume that nothing needs 
to be done to asure that it func- 
tions in a democratic way. 
However, this question cannot 
be considered in the abstract. 
We would ignore the facts of 
life if we did not recognize that 
the absence of real legality for 
Communists in American life—a 
situation which did not begin 
with the Smith Act arrests buty 
has been greatly intensified since! 


racy within the Party. 

In saying this, let me add that 
in my opinion bureaucratic and 
anti-democratic practices have 
grown up in our Party—partly in 
imitation of other Communist 
Parties, partly as a result of 
American capitalist influences— 
which far exceed what is re- 
quired by security considera- 
tions. These practices, which 
stifle free discussion and stunt 
the initiative of the membership, 
need to be drastically changed. 
WHAT IS DEMOCRATIC 
CENTRALISM ; 

It is legitimate to inquire 
whether and to- what degree 
democratic centralism has been 
responsible for this situation. 
What do we mean by democratic 
centralism? It is surprising that 
in the Constitution of the Com- 
munist Party of the U.S.A., 
which states that “In accord with 
the principles of democratic 
centralism . . . Communist Party 
members shall be involved in the 
formulation of major policies 
and shall have the right and duty 
to ‘examine. the’. execution, of 
policies,” ‘no definition is given 


then—necessarily restricts wea 


For a New Look at Democratic 


of democratic centralism. 

Turning to another authori- 
tative source, the Constitution of 
the Soviet Party, as adopted at 
its 19th congress in 1952, we 
learn that eoncuniie central- 
ism signifies: 

(“a) Election of all leading 
Party bodies from the highest to 
cha lace: (b) periodical reports 
of the Party bddies to their Party 
organizations; (c) strict Party 
discipline and subordination of 
the minority to the majority; 
(d) ideslitely binding character 
of the decisions of higher bodies 
upon lower bodies.” 

Every people’s organization of 
national scope faces in some 
form the problem of combining 
internal democracy with central- 
ized leadership. This problem is 
especially acute for a workers’ 
party which aims to organize the 
struggles of the working class 
and its allies and eventually to 
lead them to socialism in a cqun- 
try ruled by a minority of 
monopoly capitalists, who have 
at their disposal powerful instru- 
ments of repression as well as 
nearly all the media for molding 
the public mind. 

LENIN’S ROLE 

It was to cope with this prob- 
lem that Lenin in the early 
years of this century developed 
the principles of democratic 
centralism and sharply combat- 
ted those who advocated a looser 
form of organization. He also 
pointed out that in essence this 
struggle was also developing in 
other Socialist parties—the Ger- 
man, French, Italian—and that 
everywhere the opportunist anti- 
Marxist wing sought to under- 
mine centralized leadership and 
discipline by demanding greater 
local autonomy in thé name of 
“democracy.” 

While the general aspect of 
this problem was interrational, 
the democratic centralism 
evolved by Lenin and the Bol- 
shevik Party was a product of 
specifically Russian conditions. 
These conditions were character- 
ized by great economic back- 
wardness, semi-feudal social 
relations, absolutist dictatorship 
and the absence of democracy. 
This situation necessitated ex- 
treme centralization in the 
Marxist party, sometimes at the 
expense of internal democracy, 
and strong discipline, often akin 
to military discipline. 

After the Soyiet Revolution 
democratic centralism evolved 
during the first few years in con- 
ditions of civil war and foreign 
intervention. In this period the 
struggle between Marxist and 
anti-Marxist trends in the Social- 
ist parties of other countries also 
came to a head and led to the 
split in world socialism and the 
birth of Communist Parties. 


INFLUENCED BY 
RUSSIAN EXPERIENCE 


It was natural and inevitable 
that under these circumstances 
the immature Communist Parties 
in the capitalist countries, strug- 
gling to rid themselves of op- 
portunist barnacles still clinging 
to them as well as of ultra-left 
tendencies, should have been 
strongly influenced by the much 
more experienced Communist 
Party of the world’s first social- 
ist state. | 

Thus the “Conditions of Affilia- 
tion to the Communist Interna- 
tional,” written. by Lenin and 
adopted by its second congress 
(1920) stated: 

“The parties affiliated to the 
Communist International must 
be built up on the principle of 
democratic centralism. In the 
present epoch of acute civil war 
the Communist Party will be able 
to perform its duty only if. it is 


organized in the most centralized 


manner, only if iron discipline 
bordering on military discipline 
prevails in it, and if its party cen- 
ter is a powerful organ of author, 
ity, enjoying wide pawery and 
the general confidence the 


members of the party. 
(Selected Works Vol. 10, p. 204). 

It is obvious that this type of 
democratic centralism did not 
conform then or at any time 


since to American conditions. 
4 


THE THIRD congress of the 
Comintern adopted a lengthy 
resolution on organizational 
structure and methods of work 
which spelled out in great detail 
exactly owe the individual Com- 
munist Parties should conduct 
their activity. By the fourth 
congress in 1922 Lenin recog- 
nized this was wrong. “The 
resolution is an excellent one,” 
he said in a report to the con- 
gress, “but it is = seach thoroughly 
Russian, that is to say, almost 
everything is taken from Rus- 
sian conditions . ..I have the 
impression that we made a big 
mistake with this resolution, 
namely, that we ourselves have 
blocked our own road to fur- 
ther success.” (Selected Works, 
vol. 10, p. 332). 


Neverthless, the Russian type 


of democratic centralism un-. 


doubtedly made an important 
historic contribution to the 
evolution of the Communist 
Party of the United States and 
the world Communist movement. 
It served as an antidote to the 
Socialist Party. setup under which 
— member could do pretty 
much.as he pleased (provided 
he didn’t please to behave féo 
much like a Marxist), and party 
decisions were violated with 
impunity. Democratic centralism 
was also an antidote to anarch- 
ist and IWW conceptions, which 


_ denied the role of organization 


and leadership in the working- 
class struggle. 


MODIFIED OVER YEARS 


In practice democratic cen- 
tralism was modified over the 
years by our Party and other 
Communist Parties. Not all the 
modifications can be said to have 
been for the better. Here again 
the practices of the Soviet party, 
which for so long was engaged in 
bitter struggles against internal 
and external enemies under the 
increasingly dictatorial leader- 
ship of Stalin, adversely affected 
the parties in other countries. 

Almost completely lost in the 
shuffle was another aspect of 
Lenin's views on democratic 
centralism. In an article, “The St. 
Petersburg Split in 1907,” which 
unfortunately is not included in 
Lenin’s Selected Works, he 
wrote: 


“The Russian Social-Demo- 
cratic Labor Party (the original 
name of the Communist Party) 
is organized democratically. 
This means that the business of 
the Party is conducted by its 
members, directly or through 
representatives, and that all 
members are equal without ex- 
ception. All the officials, all the 
leading bodies, all the institu- 
tions of the party are elected, 
responsible and may be recalled. 
In order to make sure that a 
decision shall be really demo- 
cratic, it is not sufficient to gather 
together delegates of the or- 
ganization. It is necessary that 
all the members of the organiza- 


Cen 


tralism 


tion, in electing the delegates, 
shall independently and each one 
for himself express their opinion 
on all controversial questions 
which interest the whole of the 
organization. Democratically or- 
ganized parties and leagues can- 
not on principle avoid taking the 
opinion of the whole of the 
membership without exception, 
particularly in important cases, 
when the question under con- 
sideration: is of some _ political 
action in which the mass is to 
act independently, as for exam- 
ple, a strike elections, the boy- 
cott of some local establishment, 
etc. 

“_.. Not all political questions 
can be decided by a referendum 
of the whole Party membership. 
This would entail continuous, 
wearying and fruitless voting. 
But the important questions, es- 

éciaily those which are direct- 
y connected with definite action 
by the masses themselves, must 
be decided democratically, not 
only by a gathering of delegates, 
but by a referendum of the 
whole membership.” (Lenin on 
Organization, pp. 19-20, Empha- 


sis in original). 


PROBLEM OF CO-OPTION 


Though conditions in our 
country are certainly much freer 
than they were in czarist Russia, | 


how many members of Party 


committees—section, region, state 
committees and the National 
Committee—owe their posts to 
appointment rather than elec- 
tion, or, as it is sometimes euphe- 
mistically called, “co-option?” 
And can any Party member re- 
call when he participated in a 
referendum? 


It is usually forgotten that the 
issue of Trotskyism in the Soviet 
Communist Party was decided 
in 1927 by a referendum. The 
Trotskyites were badly beaten, 
receiving only 4,000 votes, about 
one-half percent of the total.if 
any referendum has since been 
held in the Soviet Party, no one 


has, heard of it. In general, sub- 


mission of important questions 
to a vote of the membership has 
not, as far as I know, been prac- 
ticed by Communist Parties for 
many years. This reflects the one- 


sided development of democratic 


centralism, in which, regardless 

of objective conditions, central- 

ization has been exaggerated and 

democracy unduly restricted. 
* 

CLEARLY, before we cone 
clude that democratic centralism, 
which is not.a rigid formula and 
can be adapted to changing 
conditions, is “un-American,” we 
ought to try practicing it. How- 
ever, in saying this, I would also 
caution against treating demo- 
cratic centralism as a holy of 
holies. 

Is democratic centralism one 
of the fundamental principles of 
Marxist-Leninist science of the 
same order as historical material- 
ism, the theory of surplus value 
and the theory of imperialism? 
In my opinion it is not. Demo- 
cratic centralism is a means to 
an end. If a better means can be 
found, lets not hesitate to adopt 
it. But let’s make certain it’s real- 

(Continued on Page 10) 


The Main Arena of Activity e 


(Continued from Page 6) 
and especially our working class 
members. 

We feel, therefore, that it must 
be a prime oe of lead- 
ership to itself master the science 
of Marxism-Leninism and to find 
the ways of making this. science 
the property of the entire mem- 
coaken and in turn the strongest 
weapon of the working class in 
its struggle against monopoly 
capitalism. 

- Many of the opinions express- 
ed in this. article, are also a re- 
pul of numerous. discussions -we 

ave had with former party 


members and progressive friends 
in our shops and locals.. Some 
were held individually and quite 
a few in organized groups. Many 
of the suggestions made are al- 
ready in the process of — 
tested in life which in the fina 
analysis will give us the most 
effective answers. 

We plan to continue our dis- 
cussions through many forms but 
we feel it is now necessary to 
simultaneously begin to accel- 
erate our activities among our fel- 
low workers on the basis of apr 
plying, our opinions for improv | 
ing our work, 
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TV VIEWS 


“The Fox that Blows the Hunting Horn 


By BEN LEVINE 


HERBERT BROWNELL 
helped the Corn Products 
Refining Co. launch a new 
program recently which, in 


the present summer desert, 
began as an oasis and turned 
into a mirage. The program, 
called “Press Conference,’ as- 
sembles the brightest . Wash- 
ington report- 

ers every Wed- 

nesday at 8 

p.m, on Chan- 

nel 2, and turns 

them loose on 

a prominent 

personage, In 

this game of 

fox and hounds, 

Brownell sup- 

plied a novel 

element. He 

blew his own horn. 

By the rules of the game, the 
quarry opens with an important 
news story. Brownell trumpet- 
ed forth the announcement that 
the Justice Department was 
about to sue General Motors for 
monopoly in the manulacture of 
buses. 


Thereby Brownell more than 
met the man-bites-dog definition 
of what is news. One might even 
say, looking at it from the poirit 
of view of the Republican At- 
torney General, that it was in 
the nature of Man Bites God. 


HERBERT, the fox, giving his 
trust-busting yelp, was off with 
a gay jump, but the press hounds 
—Marguerite Higgins of the Trib, 
Robert Riggs of the Louisville 
pence? eae and the others 
—were close behind. 

One reporter wanted to know 
_whether Brownell, as the Re ‘pub- 


Student of Theatre, Critic, Writer, Humanist 


By LOUIS HARAP 
IN THE DEATH of Na- 


thaniel Buchwald, progressive 
Yiddish journalism and culture 
suffered an irreparable loss 


and the American theatre was 
bereft of one of its outstanding 
critics. Those of us who were 
privileged to work with him had 
no inkling of his failing health when 
he was carried off literally without 
warning on July 7 two weeks after 
a heart attack. 

One hardly realized that he was 
66 years old. His outlook and spirit 
were so young, liis love of life arid, 
above all, of the theater, were so 
vital that death seemed remote 
from him. For “Butch,” as we call- 
ed him affectionately, was no nar- 
row by tana slave. He loved the 
good things of life and lived as a 
full man. 

* 

Nathaniel Bu¢lwald was) born 
in a Ukrainian shtetl (small Jew- 
ish town) in 1890 and reached 
this country in 1910. Soon after- 
ward he attended the University 
of Georgia and Brooklyn Poly- 
techic Institute and received | his 
bachelor of science degree from 
New York Univyersity—in chemis- 
iry, strangely enough. But he was 
soon writing, in English at first. 
Already in 1918, when he was 
28, he was sufficiently recognized 
as a critic to have been selected 
to write the chapter on “Yiddish” 
in the third volume of the Cam- 
bridge History of American Lit- 
erature, which appeared in 1921, 
a work in which cach ch: ipter was 
contributed by a leading authority. 
Although I suspect that he would 
not later have agreed with all 
his observations in this chapter, 
his incisive, sometimes biting style 
was already fixed. 


He was then writing for the 


Jewish Daily Forward, But when 
the Freiheit was established in 
1922 by left wing Jewish Social- 
ists who had broken off from the 
right wing, he was one of. its 
founders and Continued on its staff 
vp to the day he was stricken, 

He was one of the Freiheit's most 


colt ii. . 


lican Party's chief strategist, 
wasnt timing this anti-trust ac- 
tion on the eve of elections. 


Here Herbert covered him- 
self with the toga of the Attor- 
ney General. Nothing was 
further from his thoughts than 
eee ume He was only fulfilling 
1is duty, A complaint was made 
and the wheels of justice moved. 
Next question. 

Did Mr. Brownell now ap- 
prove of the slogan, “What's 
good for GM is good for the 
country?” 

Here Herbert the fox doubled 
his tracks and danced in swift 
circles. He dazzled my dizzy 
brain with suave circumlocutions, 
and by the time I found my wa 
through the tangled sodanaa 
of oratory there was no trace 
left of the question. 

Nor tould Herbert be caught 
answering the query as to how 
many anti-trust convictions were 
achieved by his administration. 
He sidestepped that one with 
footwork about plans for appeals 
to the Supreme Court. 

* 


THE FOX, in this game, not 
only blew the horn, he also gave 
blasts. on the referee's whistle. 
Whenever the chase grew hot 
he leaped into forbidden terri- 
tory by invoking the magie word, 
“Security.” “At this word, the 
skeptical sentinels of society, so 
ready With sharp lances to punc- 
ture the inflated balloons of ora- 
tory, Jowered their weapons 
respectfully. 

They passed off in silence 
Brownell’s intimation that the 
Soviet Union got its atomic 
knowledge from laymen in Amer- 
ican government posts, They ac- 
cepted meekly the statement 
about mythieal ‘losses’ in atomic 


A ee 


valued members, for he was out- 
standing in both political analysis 
and literary criticism. He became 
theater critic for the paper and, 
imbedded in the files of the pa- 
per is a distinguished body of 
writing on the Yiddish and gen- 
eral American theater. In the last 
few vears Buchwald was again 
brought close to the English 
speaking reader through his 
monthly column, “In the Thea- 
ter,’ in Jewish Life. 

* 

HIS ACTIVITY was by no 
means limited to the paper. His 
devotion to Jewish culture impel- 
led him to translate plays into 


Yiddish for the progressive drama- 


production. 

I had the feeling that a re- 
porter who expressed qualms on 
this point would at once become 
the pursued and Mr. Brownell 
would change into the pursuer. 


At the mere mention of Com- 
munism the hounds in this game 
quieted and lay down, and the 
quick brown fox jumped over the 
lazy dogs. 

Free as the gentlemen of the 
press seemed to be, their silence 
on this sacred subject was for 
me the exception that proved 
Wall Street rg 

THE PRESS conference is not 
all illusion, however, Within its 
bounds it is real enough, and 
the bounds can be extended, 

The inquiring reporter, re- 
specting no rank, has his roots 
in American history. The Ameri- 
can journalists who go through 
fire and water for the facts with- 
out fear or favor were bred in 
hundreds of thousands of towns. 
The best of them were men like 
Jack London, John Reed, Lincoln 
Steffens. 

On the other hand the ferret- 
ing for facts at any price has its 
seamy side, developed by the 
money-makers in this field to the 
point where a tabloid paper in 
recent weeks cynically hamper- 
ed a frantic mother’s search for 
her stolen baby. 

That remarkable French writ- 
er and visitor to these shores 
more than 100 years ago, Alexis 
de Tocqueville, had already not- 
ed both the good and bad ten- 
dencies of the American press. 

“The characteristics of the 
American ‘journalist,’ wrote de 
Tocqueville in 1835, “consist in 
an open and coarse appeal to the 
Pabitual of the populace; and he 

abitually abandons the prin- 


tic group, the Ensemble Theater. 

In the post-war period he trans- 
lated for this theatre two plays, 
J. Be Brietley’s They Came to City 
and Lion Fuechtwanger’s The 
Devil in Boston. The Jatter author 
wrote Buchwald that the Yiddish 
translation was even better than 
the English, And a few years ago 
Buchwald published his Yiddish 
for Adults, an introduction to the 
Yiddish language. 

He also created in Yiddish on 
his own—there were many sketches 
for production at Camp Lakeland. 
A few years ago he also wrote the 
libretto for Maurice Rauch’s can- 
tata, Sholem Aleichem Dir, Ame- 
rike (Hello, America). His services 


ciples of political science to as- 
sail the character of individuals, 
to track them into private life, 
and disclose all their weakness- 
es and errors... .° 


At the same time De Tocque- 
ville wrote concerning the Amer- 
ican “ape “Its eye is Open con- 
stantly to detect the secret spring 
of political designs and to sum- 
mon the leaders of all parties to 
the bar of public opinion.” 


He traces the free spirit of the 
press to the fact that in America 
(in 1835) “nothing is easier than 
to set up a newspaper, and a 
small number of readers suffices 
to defray the expenses of the 
editor,” 


- 


+ 

MONOPOLY in the news- 
paper field has outdated the last 
remark in this country, where 
today 85 percent of the press 
plumps for one party, the GOP. 
But the habits and memories of 
freedom are deep in the heart 
of Texas and New England and 
New York, and the TV press con- 
ferences reflect them albeit all 
too faintly. 

Yes, the tradition lingers, but 
it needs more flesh and blood. 
Yet the TV show made me feel 
it would be a fine thing if the 
socialist countries, whose 
achievements and plans are the 
hope of the war-shadowed world, 
could develop their own hardy 
breed of reporters who can put 
at least mildly embarrassing ques- 
tions in the glare of TV lic- 
ity to officials in high B vse 

For even in the socialist coun- 
tries it has been discovered that 
officials are human and that it 
is silly to think a vast country 

can go to pot unless a god-like 
creature is at the helm. Social- 
ism, it is now conceded, needs 
fe wer ikons and more iconoclasts. 


as advisor and provider of mate- 
rials for the Yiddish cultural or- 
ganizations were many. 

But Buchwald’s first love was 
the theatre and it was in this area 
that he achieved his highest dis- 
tinction. He was generally recog- 
nized throughout the Yiddish thea- 
tre—not only on the left—as a Jead- 


ing, if-net the best of its critics. 
But his was no academic interest. 
For he was a founder of the Artef, 
a Yiddish art theatre that flourish- 
ed in the thirties and was undoubt- 
edly one of the very best ever 
seen in this country. 
* 

HE LECTURED to students of * 
this theatre and they were so im- 
pressed that they urged him to* 
commit the lectures to a book. The y 
work went slowly and in 1943 he * 
finally published what remains aS 
his monument, Theatre, a 457-.* 
page Yiddish work in two parts, 
“Art of the Theater” and “Yiddish ¥ 
Theatre in America.” This work * 
was recently translated into He- 
brew in Israel and has sold several * 
thousand copies there. * 


So, when Buchwald visited Israel ¥ 
with his wife Stella last year, hex 
was welcomed with the utmost res- } 
pect by the leading people in all * 
the theatres of Israel. He had ex- % 
tensive discussions with all of * 
them. He gave them his \usual » 
frank and appreciative analysis of ¥ 
the virtues and shortcomings of x 
their theatres. He also spent some ¥ 
time in Paris on this trip and wrote * 
a long and illuminating series of 
articles in the Morning Freiheit on i 
the theatres in these countries. 


¥ 
* 
In a short article one can only % 
mention some highlights of }Buch- * 
warld’s rich and varied career, But * 
they are enough to give some no- 
tion of the caliber of the man we 
have lost. He was not only| a dis- 
tinguished stylist. He was \also a 
man of rare perception, indepen- 
dence and integrity. His standards 
were of the most rigorous and he 
fought all his life against reaction, 
apne ommercialism: ,and 
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By ART SHIELDS 


A BOMB burst among a 
group of paraders in San 
Francisco just 40 years ago 
today — on July 22, 1916. 
Eleven workingmen lay dead 
and dying. A frightful crime had 
been committed. But the District 
Attorney did not try to find the 
killers. He arrested five union men 
and women instead. And the frame- 
up of Tom Mooney, the militant 
organizer of the AFL, street rail- 
way men, and Warren K. Billings, 
the young shoe worker, and three 
co-defendants, began. .. . 


This was the classic frame-up in 
labor history. The biggest employ- 
ers were behind it. They were 
starting the open shop drive that 
wrecked the Bay unions for years, 
And they were determined to kill 
Mooney and other niilitants, who 
stood in their wav, so the DA was 
given the funds to buy the “eye 
witness” liars he needed. 

The “evidence” seemed overs 
whelming. It was many times 
stronger than the “ev idence” cook- 
ed up against the Rosenbergs and 
Martin Sobell by the FBI, Savpol 
and Cohn. For every corner of the 
Mooney-Billings frame-up was 
tightly nailed down. 

And yet—every nail in. the framee 
up was pulled up af last. 

* 


TOM MOONEY knew the mean- 
ing of capitalist oppression, He 
grew up as a barefoot boy in the 
poorest of Irish families. His wid- 
owed mother could barely feed her 
kids from her wages asa scruh 
woman, without buying any shoes 
So Tom went to work as a child, 
and learned the molder’s trade. He 
hated oppression, and became a 
Socialist, who believed the land and 
industries belonged to the people. 
And he was a rank and file trade 
union Jeader from youth. 

San Francisco was the strongest 
union town in America in those 
days. The city had two Labor Party 
mayors in the Century's first dozen 
years. And nearly every craftsman | 
was a member of an AFL union, 
But there were two big gaps in the 
labor front. The gas and electric 
company and the biggest street car 
line remained open shop, through 
an unwritten pact between the 
bankers and conservative labor 
leaders. 

This gap Mooney and his friends 
tried to fill. And the Frame-up Sys- 
tem quickly marked them = as 
targets. In 1913 Mooney was ar- 
rested during an unsuccessful strike 
against the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., the octopus of Northern Cali- 
fornia. A false charge of possessing 
® dynamite was lodged against him. 
But a jury's “Not Guilty” defeated 
the plot. -« 

* 

MEANWHILE Mooney was 
urging his fellow delegates to the 
AFL Central Labor Council to 
unionize the main street car system, 
Job conditions were wretched, he 
pointed out. The carmen would join 
up if they had good backing. 

Mooney was especially persistent 
during the San Francisco World’s 
Fair in 1915, The emplovers did 
not dare risk a strike when the 
world was watching the Bay city 
he told the delegates. But Moonet 
was blocked by ultra-conservative 
leaders again, A street car strike 
was out of the question, they said. 
It would disrupt the World's Fair. 
And Mooney cried out in reply at a 
Council meeting: 

“The British miners laid down 
* their tools during a World War,” 
said Mooney. “But you're afraid to 
strike during'a World's Fair.” 

A San Francisco motorman re- 
ported this speech to me long after. 
International Preside mt Mahon 
gressive movement was unwaverilg 

and single-minded, 

Not only in his political wri ing 
did he express the strivings 
progressive humanity and the best 
in the Jewish people, This ‘spitit 
permeated also his work on t 


por-.;, writing, but, also, his wok Ou 1 
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hey Framed Mooney 40 Years Ago 
The name of Tom Mooney is known on ev- 
‘ery continent and in every language as the Ameri- 
can working man who w as framed and spent 21 


years in prison until he was vindicated and freed. 
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Elizabeth Gurley Flynn at Mooney s bedside in Toms last illness 


There is no question but that Tom 
Mooney, were he alive today, would be 
the foremost crusader to free the framed-up 
victims of the Smith Act. He would re- 
member that Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, now 


in prison, spent years of her life to see that 
justice was done for him and Warren K, 


Billings. 


He would recall that, when he came out 

of prison, Miss ~ Flynn's late co-worker, 
fed the campaign that 

succeeded in saving him from the gallows. 
And he would know that old Bob, like 


Robert Minor, had 


of the street raflway men was 
frustrated and angry at the San 
Francisco leaders’ position, He had 
been urging the Bay labor chiels 
to help him unionize the men again 
and again, But he was always 
blocked by the deal with the utili- 
ties. So he turned to the fighting 
rank and filer~Tom Mooney—and 
gave him an organizer's commis- 
sion in 1916, 

TOM'S organizing drive got 
under way at a difficult time, The 
big San Francisco employers were 
engaged in a frenzied propaganda 
campaign to put America into the 
first world war, And Mooney was 
denounced In the press as a “red” 
aud “unpatriotic” for trying to or- 
ganize the carmen. 

But Mooney pushed ahead, The 
workers were restive, A strike was 
called, And the deadly bomb ex- 
ploded on downtown Market Street 
soon alter, 


The bomb exploded in the midst 
of a (War) Preparedness Day Pa- 
rade, that the employers had pro- 
moted, Their workers had been 
conscripted to march in the ranks. 
And the bomb was apparently 
timed to kill common folks only, 

The bomber may have been an 


An Editorial 


WilS.. 


the unions, But the bomber's 
identity remains hidden, because 
the DA was interested only jin 
hanging ‘Tom Mooney, the street 
carmen s leader, and his friends. 

So Tom Mooney and his wife 
Rena, and Billings, and Ed Nolan, 
the AFL Machinist Jeader, and 
Israel Weinberg, a progressive taxi 
driver, were arrested and smeared 
as friends and murderers in the 
press, 

NEW Mooney headlines flashed 
every day, The papers called him 
the “Red Bomber.” They quoted 


ad twisted his anti-war speeches, ~ 


which, they said, showed his guilty 
intent. And then the parade of “eye 
witnesses’ began, 

Oxman, the “honest cattleman” 
from Oregon, identified Mooney as 


rn, a 
P "Ply /*A “/ ‘ 


@ 


Elizabeth—two who were in the van of all 
who fought against the frame-up system— 
would be jailed under its provisions as he 


The day Mooney came from prison, in 
Governor Olsen's office, he told the hushed 
assembly that he would dedicate the re- 
mainder Of his life to build the unity of all 
workingmen and he would fight for the 
repeal of all laws that block that unity. The 
Smith Act is the first of such laws. In Tom’s 
tradition all workingclass Americans should 
fight for amnesty of all Smith Act prisoners 


ard for its repeal. 


: - os 


the bomber. 


McDonald, the “honest waiter,” 
had “seen” Billings placing a suit- 
case of dynamite on the death spot. 

Estelle Smith, the “honest 
matron,” backed this testimony up. 
So did Mother Edeau and her 
daughter, whom the DA described 
as two godly women. 

More “eye witnesses” were fish- 
ed out of the stoolpigeon cellar 
week by week amtil Mrs, Mooney, 
Nolan and Weinberg were as good 
as convicted in advance of the 
trials, 

The “evidence”. of Mooney's 
guilt was sweeping over San Fran- 
cisco like a tidal wave that sum- 
mer, autumn and winter, And it 
was coupled with a volume of red- 
baiting and labor baiting, such as 


America has never seen before, 
This smearing affected many peo- 
ple more than the “evidence” it- 
self, And many well-to-do sitizens 
felt like the Assistant District At- 
torney, Edward Cunha, who 
later confessed: 


“So far as I was concerned ,,., 
I was satisfied that Mr. Mooney 
should be convicted upon his ac- 
tivities alone. ... 


“I was satisfied to have Mooney 
even hung on that theory... with- 
out any direct connection with the 
crime, . . | 

(Quoted by John Wexley In “The 
Judgement of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg.) 

Cunha almost had his wish, For 
Mooney was sentenced to be hang- 
ed by the neck until dead, and 
Billings was sent up for life, 

And then the public changed 
almost overnight. The defense 
had dug up absolute proof of in- 
nocence, The other defendants 
were saved, Demonstrations for 
Mooney and Billings sprang up in 
dozens of cities, And Judge Griffin, 
who sentenced Mooney to die, con- 
fessed a terrible injustice had been 
done. 

“It was the dirtiest-job ever done 
in a courtroom,” Grillin told this 
writer later, | 

+ 

THE delense investigation was 
directed by a committee of more 
than 40 trade unions, headed by 
Robert Minor, the famous cartoon. 
ist and future Communist leader, 
The job was brilliantly done, And 
Bob produced knockout evidence 
like his 

1 THE CLOCK PHOTO; An 
wnateur photographer had snap- 
ped ‘Tom and Rena Mooney on the 
mirapet of a rool a mile trom the 
Sdeabing at almost the exact time 
of the blast. They are watching the 
parade, The time was fixed by a 
clock across the street, which ap- 
peared on the film. The photog- 
rapher had given his film to the 
caps, Who suppressed the evidence 
until the defense got the facts, 

2, OXMANS LETTER: An 
Hlinois citizen produced a_ letter 
from “eye witness’ Oxman, asking 
him to come to San Francisco to 
textily aguinst Mooney. Hed be 
told what to say and be paid well, 
the letter said, 

8, 90 MILES AWAY: A hotel 
keeper swore that the “honest cat- 
tloman” was in his hostelry, in a 
little town 90 miles away from San 
Francisco, on the day of the 


bombing. 


Later, Estelle Smith, the “honest 
matron,’ was revealed to be a 
rostitute in the pay of the DA, 

eDonald, the “honest waiter,” 
confessed that he was a dope ad- 
dict, who lied at the orders of the 
DA. And the Edeau women were 
shown to have been several miles 
away, Their explanation was orig- 
inal at least, Their “physical” bodies 
might have been absent, they con- 
ceded, But their “astral” bodies 
saw the crime enacted. 

¥ 

NEVERTHELESS the Califor- 
nia Supreme Court refused to void 
the sentences. And Mooney would 
have hanged had not millions of 
workers cried for his freedom. The 
demonstrations were spurred by 
Minors dramatic, 48-page pam- 
phlet~“The Frame-up System”— 
which was distributed in editions 
totalling two to three millions. 


The demonstrations reached 
their peak in the summer of 1917, 
when Russian workers marched on 
the American embassy in Petro- 
grad, Free Mooney, “our brother,” 
they cried, 

President Woodrow Wilson was 
alarmed, The chances of keeping 
Russia (then ruled by Kerensky) in 
the war were slipping away. And 
he begged the Governor of Califor. 
nia to commute Mooney s*sentence 
in view of the “international situa- 


tion,” 
* 


THIS was done, And Mooney 
and Billings stayed in prison an- 
other 21 years, They were not for- 
gotten, however, The Duily Work- 
er and other progressive papers and 
many trade unions kept demanding 
their freedom, Hundreds of “Kree 
Mooney and Billings’ meetings 
were held, And victory was won 
when Gov, Olsen was elected by 
AFL and CIO workers and other 
plain people on a New Deal ticket, 
Olsen promised to free Mooney the 
day he took office, And this prome 
ise was kept in January, 1939. 

Mooney died a year later, a 

hysically broken, but still lion- 
vearted man, But Billings—now a 
watchmaker—lives on in San Fran- 
CISCO, 

Billings’ special interest isthe 
fight to free political prisoners. And 
his thoughts are mostly on Martin 
Sobell, who is doing 30 years in 
hellish Alcatraz Prison, a lew miles 
from his home. 

“Sobell was no more guilly than 
I was,’ he says. 


' Ugg provocateur, That seems 
} possible, since the utilities were 
using Pinkerton detectives against 


vere 
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Less Recipes, Please, 

And More Guidance 
TOM’S RIVER, N. J. 

Dear Editor: 

Being a steady reader of The 
Worker I will take the liberty 
in expressing. my opinion of 
what the women’s page should 
be. The valuable space in The 
Worker should deal with wom- 
en's problems in the shop and 
factory on the farm and in the 
home, 

Progressive mothers have 
problems with their schoolchil- 
dren and don’t know how to 
solve them. The Worker should 
give them guidance, Instead 
The Werker gives recipes to its 
women readers, This we can 
find on all the food cans we 
buy and in recipe books. 

t also like to express my opin- 
ion on the discussion carried on 
iti The Worker, Comrades let's 
not go from one extreme to the 
next, True that we made mis- 
takes in the past. It is wrong-to 
say as the Philadelphian puts it 
that_ his twenty-five years with 
the Party was wasted, I don’t 
feel that my thirty years in the 
party was wasted. With all the 
mistakes the party played an 
important role in all the strug- 
gles of the working class. I am 
confident with a new orientation 
on today’s problems we will 
come out a caueh and better 


Says “Philadelphian” 
rT ” 

Scolded” too Much 
Dear Editor: 

This letter is provoked by the 
discussion article of the “Phila- 
delphian”-in the Sunday worker 
of June 24. 

First, I want to reply, not to 
the specific content. of the 
article, but to the impatiently 
alarmed tone it uses. The Phila- 
delphian expresses himself 
against the “cult of the individ- 
ual, which he describes as the 
practice of overemphasizing the 
role and importance of leaders. 

Why, then, must he scold 
Dennis and the National Com- 
mittee on shortcomings in their 
report? Does he expect them to 
come up with the last word on 
all our problems the first crack 
out of the bag? If so, he is over- 
emphasizing their role and 
importance. 

The purpose of the report is 
not to solve our problems, but to 
State them, and give enough 
indication of the committee’s 
thinking so that those with ideas 
of their own will havé concrete 
toward which to diréct their re- 
marks. I think the report is ful- 
ly adequate to this purpose. 

The _ Philadelphian’s article 
would have been more useful if 
he had spent less space on worry 
and more on supplying the defi- 
ciencies which worry him. For 
example, he is concerned about 
the causes of our leftism. Both 
he and Dennis deal much too 
briefly with this major question. 
The Philadelphian surely has 
more to say on this than he has 
already said. Even if he feels 
that his own thinking is not com- 

lete, let him start “thinking out 
oud” About it, so that the rest 
of us can help his thinking along. 

For another example, he states 
categorically that “we were com- 
pletely isolated from the move- 
ments which stopped McCarthy.” 
I ‘want this documented and 
gone into in detail. What move- 
ments? When? Where? I think 
bh» -sav be right, but the bald 
statement is not enough, if only 


because Walters is not stop-. 


ped yet. '- —E.. . 


AY 


The American Road to Socialism 


By ALBERT BLUMBERG 


(Second of two articles) 


IT IS a good augury that 
our party discussion is giv- 
ing increased attention to 
the question raised in Com- 
rade Dennis’ report of “the 
possibility of organizing a new 
and broader mass party of social- 
ism.” For this question, 1 be- 
lieve, lies at the heart of any re- 
alistic consideration of future 
ae mo both for American 

Yommunists and for other social- 
. io ee groups and individu- 
als, 


In a sense, we Communists 

are now entering a more or less 
rotracted period of transition. 
‘he central problem in this peri 

od, it seems to me, will be how 
best te contribute to the realiza- 
tion of the perspective of a new 
party of socialism. What I want 
to disouss here briefly are two 
things: certain wrong approaches 
to this perspective, and the re- 
lationship of this perspective to 
our main immediate tasks. 

To begin with, certain ideas 
have been cropping up here and 
there in our discussion that dis- 
tort both the concept of a new 
party and the role of the Com- 
munists in relation to such a par- 
ty. 

First, there is a tendency to 
talk of a new party of socialism 
ag if it lay exclusively with us to 
organize it. This, of course, is 
not and cannot be the case, The 
possibility of such a party rests 
on the existence and growth of 
varied currents independent of 
ourselves, Its organization, ob- 
viously, can come about only 
through the action and interac- 
tion of different groupings. What 
does lie with us Communists to 
determine is the extent of the 
contribution—modest but indis- 
pensable—which we can make to- 
wards creating the conditions for 
a new party. And this will de- 
omy in the first instance upon 

ow we correct, re-shape and 
strengthen our own policies, 
methods and organization. 

* 


BY THE SAME token, we 
have to reject any idea that a 
“quickie’ solution to our situa- 
tion can be found in the imme- 
diate organization of such a par- 
ty. A broad new party cannot 
come into being in a matter of 
months. To entertain such a no- 
tion would only narrow our 
whole approach, and would hang 
us up on the unreal question— 
“whom can we unite with now?” 
Nor does our Party situation— 
serious though it is—require any 
such thing. What it does require 
is that we further develop our 
own thinking on the perspective 
for a new party and take imme- 
diate steps to engage in all man- 
ner of exchanges, nationally and 
locally, with other bona fide so- 
cialist-minded groups and _ indi- 
viduals. 

Finally, I think .we should 
avoid settimg up pre-fabricated, 
inflexible conditions and pro- 
grams for a new party. In par- 
ticular, we should not contuse 
the question of what we expect 
as a minimum of a new party of 


socialism with that of working 
out our own immediate theoreti- 
cal and organizational reorienta- 
tion. 

Now, as to the relationship be- 
tween the perspective of a new 
party and our immediate tasks: 

Our discussion and re-exam- 
ination, it seems to me, will miss 
the mark unless we focus at all 
times on three inter-related tasks 
which condition the realization of 
this perspective. 

The first is to contribute to 
the building of a labor and peo- 
ple’s anti-monopoly coalition in 
the course of the coming elec- 
tion; to participate in the strug- 
gles for the most pressing ne 
of the people in the shops and 
communities and for the key na- 
tional issues (civil rights eco- 
nomic; peace etc.) in Congress, 
the party conventions and the 
election campaigns; to be active 
in the mainstream unions and 
other people’s organizations and 
to encourage the independent po- 
litical action and organization of 
labor, the Negro people, the 
fasmers, the youth, women, na- 
tionality groups, cte. — looking 
towards the next stage in a mass 
o_o realignment led by fa- 

or, * 


THE SECOND is to help fur- 
ther the specific conditions for a 
broad new party of socialism, as 
outlined in the Dennis Report— 
seeing this new party in particu- 
lar as a key to strengthening the 
labor and people's anti-monopoly 
coalition by strengthening its so- 
cialist component. Viewed in this 
light, the concept of a new party 
emerges not as something divore- 
ed from the perspectives of the 
mass movement, but as integrally 
related to it. 

This becomes more apparent 
if we ask where are the forces 
who eventually might make up 
such a party. They would come, 
it seems to me, from varied 
groupings Among these would 

e: 


a) The many socialist-minded 
rank-and-file trade unionists who 
in any event are the seoagna 
base for such a party—as well 
as other forces active in the 
mainstream. At the same time, 
it is noteworthy that certain so- 
cialist-minded leaders in the la- 
bor, Negro and liberal organiza- 
tions are playing an increasing- 
ly advanced oe prominent role 
in the whole labor and people’s 
movement, 

Thus, these leaders, together 
with the rank-and-file unionists, 
comprise a socialist-minded cur- 
rent which is an accepted part 
of the mainstream, and which ex- 
erts'a growing influence in the 
emerging anti-monopoly coali- 
tion. These leaders, for the most 
part, are by tradition strongly 
anti-Communist. They are, how- 
ever, beginning to move away 
from extreme red-baiting, and to 
re-think their position on many 
questions. 

b) The bona fide left-socialist 
forces, largely but not exclusive- 
ly middle-class, many of whom 
have worked with Communists 
in one or another left-led move- 
ment in the past. These forces 
constitute a significant non-Com- 


munist socialist trend. Although 
they are today largely isolated 
from the main mass movements 
because of their sectarian out- 
look, they too are no doubt giv- 
ing new thought to their partica- 
pation as socialists in the labor- 
people's coalition. 

* 

IT SHOULD be added that 
these forces are extremely criti- 
cal of past. Communist methods 
and are frankly skeptical of our 
ability to change. The burden of 

roof in this instance is certain- 
y ours. 


c) The Communists, who com- 
bine advocacy of socialism with 
full support to the labor coali- 
tion. Although we Communists 
contribute to the coalition to a 
small but growing extent, we are 
not yet accepted as an acknowl- 
edged part. 

Besides these more or less well- 
defined groupings, there are the 
large numbers of former mem- 
bers and supporters of the So- 
cialist and the Communist Par- 
ty. 

Manifestly, no one can pre- 
dict any set pattern for the even- 
tual collaboration of such diverse 

roupings. It seems to me that 
the growing socialist currents 
will find expression in a number 
of ways in the immediate future, 


both nationally and locally. Not 


A New, Broader Mass Party of Socialism 


the least important will be pub- 
lic forums like the Carnegie Hall 
meeting, as well as informal ex- 
changes, 

Our third task as Communists 
fs to take prompt steps in the 
next months to re ~ shape and 
strengthen our own Party so as 
to facilitate our contribution to 
the anti-monopoly coalition and 
to the realization of the perspeo 
tive of a new party, 


In my opinion, we must con- 
tinue the struggle to achieve a 
valid Marxist approach to all 

uestions—taking as our point of 

eparture at all times the inter- 

ests of the American working- 
class and people, and maintain- 
ing a friendly, but independent 
and critical approach to other 
Communist parties and to the 
lands of socialism. 


We must be conscious of our 
past errors and not hesitate to 
acknowledge them as an earnest 
of our determination to correct 
ourselves. 


We must be prepared, in an 


atmosphere of free discussion, to 


strengthen the’ fight against-eft- 
sectarianism, 
deeply into the sources of our 
errors, and to review our appli- 
cation to the U.S.A. of the fund- 
amental Marxist concepts and 
principles of organization. 


to probe more 


—_ 


Proposals submitted on party 
democracy and party structure 
to California State Board by vari- 
ous members for discussion: 

1. — Delegated conferences 
should be convened on a section, 
regional, city, or county level, to 
which the clubs elect represen- 
tatives, to discuss immediate 
questions facing us in the mass 
work of the party, even while 
the general discussion on the er- 
rors of the past period is still go- 
ing on. : 

2.—The principle, of regular 
conventions, and frequent elect- 
ed conferences in between, must 
be established and adhered to. 

3.~There must be a frequent 
review of policy, once establish- 
ed after widest discussion, to de- 
termine if it has met the test 
of experience. 

4.—The party membership 
must be informed of differing 
points of ‘view before a policy is 
decided upon, not just the final 
conclusion. 

5.—Leading bodies, at least up 
to the county level, should be 
selected by direct representation, 
not indirect. They should con- 
sist of delegated bodies and func- 
tion as a political assembly, to 
which the leadership is respon- 
sible, to which reports are made 
to verify policy, rather than to be 
used to mobilize for carrying 
out the line. 

6.—There should be a “Bill of 
Rights” for the members in the 
Constitution; guaranteeing the 
right of dissent; no expulsion ex- 
cept for acts against the party 
and the working class; contain- 
ing not just the right of appeal, 
but automatic appeal; including 
the right of recall of any leader; 


(Continued from Page 7) 
ly better. 
UNDOUBTEDLY many 
changes are required in the 
American application gf demo- 
cratic centralism. Among them in 
my opinion, is that the “sub- 
ordination of the minority to the 
majority” should also provide for 
the right of the minority to ex- 
ee itself even after a decision 
as been taken. In other words, 
the right to dissent, so deeply 
em ed in the American 
democratie tradition, needs to be 
inoorporated into the practice.of 


Bie - 
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Se 
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our Party. Of course, a balance 
must be struck: the expression of 
a minority view cannot be al- 
lowed to assume forms that 
impede the execution of the ma- 
jority decision. Yet even at the 
risk of opening the way to fac- 
tional activity we must strive to 
rovidé channels within the 
arty and its press for dissenting 
TT tiieh 0 ough : 
ink we ought to recognize 
both the urgent need to expand 
Party democracy im order to 
make it a more ‘effective fighter 
for the peoples interests, as well 


Urges New Look at Democratic Centralism 


as the limits of that expansion. 
This internal process cannot take 
place under a glass, but joined 
to the caenl mass activity 
around the main issues that con- 


front the people and around the. 


1956 election campaign. The dis- 
cussion of the next few months 
and the Party convention should 
make it possible to agree on 
art ag internal changes re- 
quired to help make our Party a 


S 
much more significant force in 
American life and lay the basis 
for an eventual ‘new mass 
ob socialism, 

e: 


’ ’ 
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Proposals on Party Democracy 


co-options to leadership should 


be eliminated; make it obliga- 


tory to hear opinions of ‘lowee 
ies and en and act on 
their proposals. 

7-The clubs should have 
zyreater autonomy in organizing 
their own agenda; the agenda 
should be simplified, and con- 
tain a “good and welfare” point, 
where members can raise any 
question or grievance. 

8.—Leadership must not be 
narrowed down. to full-timers, 
but must be broadened to include 
primarily comrades from indus- 
try, trade union and other mass 
work and experience. 

9.—The question of leadership 


should not wait for conventions, | 
which usually do not have the 
time to discuss and assess pro-. 


posals for leadership; the dis- 
cussions on leadership proposals 
should be opened up in the clubs, 
etc., in advance of the conven- 
tions. 

10.—The standard of leader- 
ship should not just be based on 
how to bring the line down, but 
how to bring it up; that is, how 
to bring up experience from be- 
low a properly evaluate it for 
the formulation of policy. 

11.—There must not only be a 
testing of policies based on the 
experience of the membership, 
in between conventions, but there 
must also be some provision by 
which the members can initiate 
discussion on possible changes of 
policy between conventions. 

12.—In addition to constitu- 
tional provisions providing for 
the election of leadership, there 
should be local or state bytes 
establishing how officers and 
ie committees .should ‘be 
elected. 


r- . 
More Discussion 
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Barbecue Sauces 


(Federated Press) 
By JO LYNNE 

THE HEART of a good barbe- 
cue is a spicy, savory sauce that 
clings and penetrates the meat 
and gives it a golden-brown, 
crisp crust. Tastes vary, of 
course, and the red hot sauce 
that is perfect for a southwest- 
erner may scorch a northeastern- 
ers tongue. Some like garlic and 
others avoid it; others may be al- 
lergic to onions. Here are three 
tested sauces for various tastes. 
QUICK-CHICK SAUCE 

1-8 tsp aor 

1 tsp salt 

1 cup water 

1 tsp prepared mustard 

2 tsp sugar 

1 can condensed tomato soup 

1 cup vinegar 

1 tsp onion powder or 1 med- 
jum onion 

1 tbs Worcestershire sauce 

1-4 cup cooking oil 

Blend dry ingredients; add re- 
maining ingredients in order 
given and mix thoroughly. Makes 
about 1 quart, enough for 4 
chickens outdoors and 3 indoors. 
For oven barbecuing, add % cup 
water to sauce and pour over 
chicken halves in pan. 
ALL PURPOSE SAUCE 

3-4 tsp salt 

3-4 tsp paprika 

2 tsp sugar 

1-3 cup catsup 

1 small onion, chopped fine 

1-4 cup vinegar or lemon juice 

2 tbs Butter. margarine or oil 

Ya tsp pepper 

2 tsp sugar | 

1-4 tsp garlic salt 

1-3 cup tomato juice 

2-3 cup water 

44 tsp Worcestershire sauce 

Measure all ingredients in pan 
or kettle. Heat to boiling.. Keep 


Tiptree 


FOR WORK OR PLAY 

Wrap and tie this cool, sleeve- 
less daytimer for a busy or lazy 
day. Cobbler version, too. Pat- 
tern No. 8231 comes in sizes 12, 
14, 16, 18, 20; 40, 42. Send 35 
cents in coin, your name, ad- 
dress, pattern number and size 
to Federated Press, 1150 Ave- 
of the Americas, New York 36, 
N.Y. The latest issue of our pat- 
tern magazine contains dozens 
more smart, easy to sew styles 
for all ages. Send 25 cents for 


our copy ofthe spring-summer; 


issue, 


hot for basting. If sauce be- 
comes too thick, add a little hot 
water. May be used for either 
outdoor or oven barbecuing and 
will be enough for 3 to 4 chick- 
ens or equivalent amount of 
other poultry, spareribs or other 
meat, 


SOUTHERN STYLE SAUCE 

1 large onion, grated 

1 tbs dry mustard 

3-4 tsp black pepper 

14 bottle Worcestershire sauce 

l cup vinegar 

1 cup water 

l4a tbs brown. sugar 

1 tbs salt 

1-4 tsp Tabasco or cayenne 

3 cups tomato juice 

1-3 cup butter, margaine or oil 

Measure all Ingredients in pan 
or kettle. Heat to boiling and use 
as described above. 
BARBECUE TIPS 

Poultry or meat should be pre- 
pared in advance by halving or 
quartering, then washed, drain- 
ed and chilled. Brush with sauce 
and lay on grill with skin side 
up. Use two forks or fork and 
spoon to turn occasionally but 
avoid piercing the meat as this 
lets juice drain away. Baste with 
brush, spoon or best of all, a 
green stick wrapped on one ,end 
with a clean cloth. 

Keep sauce near fire to keep 
it warm and handy. Half an aver- 
age size chicken is enough for 
most adults: children will rare] 
eat more than a quarter bird. 
Cut into pieces before serving or 
slice a large bird. The remain- 
ing sauce may be simmered down 
and poured over the warm bird 
just before serving or it may be 
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A Monument for Kate 
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Girl Who Saved the Train 


BOONE, Ia. — American rail- 
roading’s most celebrated hero- 
ine, Kate Shelley, was honored 
here as Iowa's Governor Leo A. 
— (R) unveiled a mounment 
on her grave in Sacred Heart 
cemetery. e 


The monument, dedicated to 
women in railroading, was voted 
by the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors and Brakemen (Ind) at its 
1954 convention. The ORCB 
memorial plaque reads: “Here is 
a deed bound for legend—a story 


to be told until the last order 


fades and the last rail rusts.” 
Its unveiling occurred just 75 
yore after Kate Shelley’s act of 
eroism, which took place July 
6. 1881. 
* 

KATE, then 15 years old, was 
the Irish-born daughter of a C. 
& N. W. Railroad section boss. 
Just before midnight, a pusher 
engine testing track for washouts 
collapsed a_ flood - weakened 
bridge. 

Two men were lost. Two sur- 
vivors clung to tree-tops. To get 
help and, even more important, 
to warn the oncoming Atlantic 
Express with 200 aboard of the 
danger. Kate set out for Moin- 
= station, crawling across a 

00-foot trestle above the flood- 
ed Des Moines River in a cloud- 
burst and gale. 


Seven years later, Kate told 
her story in a lecture at Dubu- 
que: 

““Oh mother,’ I said ‘it is No. 
11. They have gone down Honey 
Creek Bridge.’ It seemed as still 
as death: as silent as the grave. 


The storm and all else was for- 


gotten and [| said that I must go 
to the help of the men, and to 
stop the passenger train that 
would soon be due at Moingona, 
the midnight train from the 
West. 

“Remonstrance was of no avail 
—I felt I had to go.” 

THE BRIDGE she had to cross 
did not have ties close together, 
but widely spread apart. 


passed around | for dipping. 


“Five hundred feet of bridg- 
ing lay before me,” she said, 
“and a mis-step would send me 
down below the ties into the 
flood that was boiling there. The 
Des Moines River into which 
the hundred streams of its water 
shed had been pouring all that 
evening and night—each one 
swollen Fike Honey Creek—was a 
furious flood that had passed all 
bounds and covered all the lands 
about that were lower than the 
village, and was now straining 
hard at the bridge... . 

“IT got down on my hands and 
knees, carrying yet my _ useless 
lantern on my arm, and guidin 
myself by the stretch of no 
began the weary passage of the 
bridge. .. . Halfway over, a pierc- 


ing flash of lightning showed me © 


the angry flood-more closely than 
ever, and swept along upon it, 
a tree, the earth still hanging to 
its roots, was racing for the 
bridge, and it seemed for the 
very* spot I stood upon. Fear 
brought me upright on my knees, 
and I clasped my hands in terror, 
and in prayer, I hope, lest the 
shock should carry out the 


The tree, however, went under 
the bridge and Kate ran on to the 
station to stop the train. 


Will Durant Hits 


The Blacklist 

WILL DURANT, well-known 
author of “The Story of Philos- 
ophy’ expressed. “shock” at 
learning that a Congressional 
Committee “can legally compel 
an American citizen to ruin the 


careers of friends” by demanding 
that they become informers. 
Though he did not name 
Arthur Miller by name, he seem- 
ed to be referring to the play- 
wright’s case. Miller was threat- 
ened with contempt of Congress 


- citation unless he acts the in- 


former, giving names of writers 
whom he knew a decade or more 
ago. Durant asks: “Are we wit- 
nessing the death of an American 
tradition that gave us Our mean- 
ing and mission in history?” He 
asked these questions in a letter 
to the New York Times this week. 


Why You Get Headaches 


By A DOCTOR 
EVERYBODY gets headaches 


at some tinie or another, and a 
headache is always a symptom, 
never a disease in itself, In fact, 
it can be a symptom of many 
different ailments. 

That is why it is worth pay- 
ing more attention to what caus- 
es the headache than simply try- 
ing to get rid of it with a adie 


of aspirin, although that is 
usually an effective treatment. 

All sorts of things appear to 
make adults’ heads. ache,  al- 
though children rarely. seem to 
suffer from this _ particular 
trouble, and we do not know at 
all how headaches are produced, 
although we know plenty about 
what produces them and what 
relieves them, 


One common cause is the or- 
dinary, strain and stress of liv- 
ing. Overwork, an argument—or 
the self-control required to avoid 
one!—can all eluddinh a violent 
headach. 


Another common cause is be- 
ing in a stuffy atmosphere. Too 


many hours-in an overheated 
~ 


room with no windows open will 
make many people's ‘ahs ache. 

Obviously it is wise to avoid 
such conditions as far as possible, 
to insist on proper ventilation at 
one’s work, and to sleep in an 
unheated room, with windows 
wide open. | 

But there are other headaches 
which have more specific causes. 

For example, earache or neu- 
ralgia, or a bad tooth, may cause- 
severe headaches, which we call 
“referred headaches,” 


ANOTHER cause, and one 
that seems to be growing more 
common, is sinusitis. 

It is characteristic of sinusitis 
to cause a violent pain in the 
brows and cheek bones, which 
disappears completely and quite 
suddenly every evening. 

This often develops at the end 
of a heavy cold, when the hollow 
a in the skull become in- 

med. 


But it can also develop as a 


low-grade but long-lasting in- 


fection, which does not produce 
a temperature or any other seri- 
ous symptoms, but goes grumb- 
ling on, week after week, making 
life wretched and work difficult 
for the sufferer. 

It is now believed that one 
cause of sinusitis getting a hold 
is living too much in centrally- 


heated rooms and then going out 
into contrasting cold. 

U. §. residents seem to suffer 
more from sinusitis than any 
other people, and they have, of 
course, more central heating, day 
and night, at home and at their 
places of work, than any other 
people. 

If the trouble becomes very 
bad, the sinuses may have to be 
washed out or drained by an ear, 
nose and throat surgeon, but nor- 
mally the infection disappears 
after a time. 

Until then the victim must try 
to reduce the headaches, with as- 
pirin or codein in reasonable 
quantities, and by trying to avoid 
sudden changes of temperature 
and atmosphere—such as going 
out of a hot, stuffy room into a 
frosty morning. 

Then there is the “sick head- 
ache”—migraine. This is a really 
devastating form which usually 
knocks the sufferer out for some 
hours. 

Migraine 
curious, whirling spots before the 
eyes—or “spinning cogwheels,” 
and being able to see only half 
of anything at a time. 

Semi-blindness may be follow- 
ed by tingling patches on the 
skin, violent pins and needles, 
blurred speech, and sickness fin- 
ishing up with a very bad head- 
ache indeed. 

Migraine is caused by a spasm 
of the blood vessels of the brain. 
If one looks into the back of a 
patient's eye when le is having 
an attack one can actually see 
the vessels in spasm. 

So now we give migrainé suf- 
ferers a drug which causes blood 
vessels to dilate, which seems to 
act as a specific cure in almost 
all cases. 

ALL SORTS of things can 


cause the blood vessels to get 


“fhe cramps” like this—I ‘have 


often re 79 with. 


000 TO THE 
eee BREATH 


known people who developed mi- 
= as a result of a sudden 
right flash of light (reflected 
from a‘ car's windshield, for in- 
stance), or smelling hot tar. 
Some people believe all sorts 
of allergies may be responsible 


for migraine, and try leaving 


things out of their diet which | 
seem to bring it on. 

But the common and obvious 
cause is once again overstrain 
and anxiety, and undoubtedly the 
main sufferers are what are call- 
ed “highly strung.” pe 

Headaches can also be a svmp- 
tom of evestrain, and of some 
more serious diseases. 

So anyone who begins to get 
bad headaches when they have 
not been a headachy person 
hitherto should seek medical ad- 
vice and search for the cause of 
the attacks. 

Eyes should be checked, as 
spectacles may relieve the head- 
aches entirely. Eyes are constant- 
ly changing, becoming nearer or 
longer sighted with age, so that 
eye strain may only appear in 
middle age. 

But for the ordinary sulferer 
there is no better treatment than 
aspirin or codein and a rest, and 
no better preventive than enough 


sleep, enough fresh air, and 


enough recreation, 
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BASEBALL’S LITTLE KNOWN MILITANT HISTORY 


Did You Know Disgusted Stars 


Once Quit, Formed OwnLeague? 


By LESTER RODNEY 


+ 


“There was a time when the League stood for integrity and fair dealing. Today it 
stands for dollars and cents. Once it looked to the elevation of the game and an honest 
exhibition of the sport. Today its eyes are upon the turnstiles. Men have come into the 


business for no other motive 
than to exploit it for every dol- 
lar in sight. Players have been 
bought, sold and exchanged as 
though they were sheep instead 
of American citizens... . 


WHO SAID THAT? A> ma- 
jority of the big league baseball 
players in a rousing document 
entitled “To the Public,” asking 
for support against big business- 
men-magnates who were exploit- 
ing them. The year? 1889, And 
that’s only part of the little 
known history of the. militant 
struggle of our country’s ball- 
players for their rights. A little 
painless browsing through some 
baseball histories and documents 
is rewarded by a wealth of fas- 
cinating facts and were going 
to pass them along to you. 

Many folks reading the mili- 
tant quotes at the head of this 
column may sigh and say, “Gee, 
there was more militancy and 
consciousness in the old days 
than today.” But in 1946, re- 
member, a Boston lawyer with 
no organizational backing and 
only a vague program of player 
benefits walked into the hotel 
lobbies and signed up players 
right and left. And one night in 
Pittsburgh shortly after, the 
whole one-sided structure of 
baseball empire tottered as a 
majority of the Pirates voted to 
strike and refuse to play the 
Giants that night unless their or- 
ganization was met with! How 
the owners rushed to set up a 
company union, granting some 
things like the $5,000 minimum 
and getting rid of the Boston 
lawver! 

+ 

COMPLETELY BYPASSED 
by the organized labor move- 
ment, ballplayers, like news- 
papermen and movie workers 
before them, are still guys work- 
ing for a_ living. Like the 
newspapermen when everyone 
thought it hilariously funny to 
even connect them with the 
word “union,” they are exploited 
up and down, backwards and 
sideways by the extremely well 
organized businessmen who run 
baseball. 

Sure, there are tougher ways 
of making a living than playing 
ball. It’s not mining coal or 
tending an open hearth or driv- 
ing a truck, But baseball players 
are men who painstakingly ac- 
quire high special skills at the 
expense of learning anything 
else, They make a mint for the 
owners, average just four years 
as big leaguers and are “old 
men” at their trade in their 
middle thirties. They have a list 
of grievances from here to De- 
cember and back and it’s all 
near enough to the surface in 
most of them if you ever get to 
bull with them. 

some of this history, frankly, 
surprised: me, and I suspect it 
will surprise you too. Sometimes 
you tend to torget that ball- 
players don't come from. Park 
Avenue penthouses, or from 
some strange non-working va- 
cuum, and you think of them 
as a breed apart. This in spite 
of thé illuminating flash of the 
near Pittsburgh strike under the 
worst possible conditions, and 
the way the big majority of 
et Say willingly expressed their 
asic and deep-going democratic 


co 


\ 
(ED NOTE.—A new book, 
“The Baseball Player” by Ala- 
bama University economics pro- 
fessor-Paul M. Gergory has been 
published and _ favorably  re- 
viewed in trade union papers. 
We will review it soon. In the 
meanwhile, with the intermittent 
talk of unionism and baseball 
rejuvenated by this pioneering 
book, we begin today an abridg- 
ed reprint of a series of articles 
by sports editor Lester Rodney 
from the Daily Worker of Janu- 
ary, 1951, on baseball’s little 
known militant history, to con- 
tinue through Redney’s vaca- 
tion. Many readers of _ the 
weekend Worker never saw this 
material, We are sure all, whe- 
ther baseball fans or not, will 
find it fascinating reading.) 


feeling, when this paper and the 
Pittsburgh Courier were querv- 
ing them during the campaign 
to end jimcrow in our national 
pastime. 
¢ 

THERE MUST BE some ear- 
lier and more detailed history 
to be dug up some day, but 
let’s start this Vittle series in the 
1880's, when there were already 
two regularly established and 
flourshing major leagues, the 
National League and the Amer- 
ican Association. In this period 
the game was becoming increas- 
ingly popular and srofitable to 
the owners, who in turn became 
more an dmore arrogant. 


In the winter of 1885, the 
moguls met and the main order 
of business was setting up a 
$2,000 salary maximum for big 
league players. Another ruling 
was that no club could at any 
time advance any salary to a 
player. A historical association 
collection still has letters penned 
in midwinter by desperate play- 
ers, some with pregnant wives, 
asking for advances on the next 
year's salaries since they had no 
mode of livelihood except base- 
ball. The letters were unan- 
swered, 


In. this situation a former mi- 
nor leaguer and newspaper man 
named Billy Voltz got the idea 
of a “brotherhood” of baseball 
players: The original notion was 
or it to be a sort of welfare or- 
ganization, but it soon became a 
militant instrument of the play- 
ers in fighting for their rights. 
It was called the National 
Brotherhood of Baseball Players 
and was headed by John Ward 
of the New York team. 


The owners turned loose their 
machinery of abuse on_ the 
Brotherhood members in a way 
many unionists will recognize. 
Newspaper accounts called the 
players drunkards, bums and 
worse. The players’ patriotism, 
honestly, family lives and morals 
were questioned, One newspaper 
story even flatly stated that the 
members of the Washington 
team regularly smoked opium. 
_ In 1887 things started com- 
ing to a head when a players’ 
committee consisting of Ward, 
Ned Hanlon of Detroit and Dan 
Brouthers- of Boston, all well 
known stars of their day, drew 
up a list of matters for discussion 
and asked for a meeting center- 
ing on the $2,000 maximum 
clause. They were turned down. 
In the winter of 1889 National 


League prexy John T, Brush,or-« vember, and December.., 


dered the players classified for 
salary amounts by such things 
as “habits, earnestness,”  etc., 
with no appeal permitted. 

. 


PLAYERS SEETHED through 
the 1889 season. Substitutes 
were required to work as gate- 
men betore the games. That was 
really rubbing it in. By season's 
end, alter many talks among 
themselves, the players were 
ready to stand up on their hind 
legs and tell the profit-hauling 
magnates what they could do 
with their maximum wages, 
habits and earnestness. 

Accounts of the times say that 
the owners never really suspect- 
ed what was coming, feeling 
nothing but contempt for the 
plavers Brotherhood and ex- 
pecting at the most some more 
polite request tor talking things 
over. 

In November of 1889 the lid 
blew off with the publication 
ot “To the Public,” a remarkable 
document by the players which 
detailed their attempts: at a rea- 
sonable solution, the broken faith 
of the magnates, the final refusal 
to meet with the players to dis- 
cuss the salary limits, The play- 
ers announced that they would 
form their own league, a Brother- 
hood League run by the play- 
ers, for the 1890 season. 

Cutting loose with all barrels, 
the appeal also castigated the 
business men who cared nothing 
about sportmanship but only 
their profits, and ripped into the 
reserve clause which bound (and 
still does) plavers for life to the 
club they first signed with. 

Here is a section of the mani- 
festo dealing with the reserve 
clause: 

“Reservation became for them 
(the magnates) another name for 
property right in the player. By 
a combination among them- 
selves, stronger than the strong- 
est trust, they were able to en- 
force the most arbitrary measure, 
and the player had either to sub- 
mit or get out of the profession 
in which he had spent years in 
attaining a proficiency. Even the 
disbandment and retirement of 
a club did not free the players 
trom the octopus clutch, for they 
then were peddled to the highest 
bidder.” 

This statement also reflects 
the players’ great awareness of 
the anti-trust moods developing 
in the country as capitalism be- 
gan moving faster out of the 
“tree enterprise” period into 
Wall Street monopoly. 

(Continued next week) 
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PROGRID HOPEFUL 


“SPORTS SPURN | 


LOUISIANA! 


_Every single college with games scheduled in Louisiana affirmed 
that they would cancel games rather than accede to the new racist 
law signed by Gov. Long this week. They include Notre Dame, Iowa, 
Cincinnati, Harvard. President Dick Butler of the Texas League said 
Shreveport, La. could hardly stay in the league since “I'm sure no 
teams will agree not to use Negroes when they play there.” - At last 
reports, there was no word from Attorney General Brownell or anyone 
else in Washington on this astounding blow at democracy. They are 
too busy talking about injustices which once occurred in other coun- 
tries across the seas!—L. R. 


Calls Gil Most Versatile Yonk 
Ever, ‘56 Most Vaiuable 


Frank Crosetti, who’s seen em all Lynn Lary, Phil Rizzuto, all short- 
stops,” Crosetti said. “Red Rolfe 
and Joe Dugan played strictly at 
third. Bobby Brown played third 
and short but he wasn’t-teally a 
big league shortstop. Tony Lazzeri 
was strictly a second baseman and 


in 25 golden years with the New. 
York Yankees, nominates Gil Mc- 
Dougald as the “most versatile 
player in the team’s history and 
possibly it’s most valuable player cl 
this season.” The record shows 8° Was Joe Gordon. | 
McDougald leading the American| rosetti considered. his geese 
League’s shortstops with a .975 proposition—that da se! = 
serves serious consideration as the 
fielding average since he took Over team’s M.V.P. this year—and con- 
on May 3. 
“No previous Yankee ever play-| “In the spring, our No. 1 problem 
ed so many positions so well,”| was: finding a shortstop,” he said. 


Crosetti said, recalling all the great “Gil has solved that problem and 
teams of the past. “Gil led the who is to say what would have hap- 
. . Je . | : | 5 ’ 
league’s third basemen in fielding pened tg the club if he hadn't? We 
in 1953. The second basemen in| all knew Yogi (Berra) and Mickey 
1955 and he’s leading the short- (Mantle) would hit but nobody 
stops this year. What more could! knew in the spring who would 

you ask for versatility?” Play shortstop. 

Crosetti, a shortstop on iat | oe find the fellow who solved 
Vaden: he 8 champions, is regard-| # team’s No. 1 problem seems to me 
ed as one of the most versatile 45 good a way.as any of finding it's 
players in the club’s history but ce Ts player,” he con- 
says he never could: hold a candle “'UC®®: 


to McDougald. l, @ : 
q.year old six-footer from San 


“I was a shortstop, Crosetti sai Fro thete “aac nt ge poe 
emphasizing the word “shortstop.”}* Ta8cSco, ChUCKICs When aavise 


“I filled in at third and second at OF Grosettis remarks. 
times but never played either so, “It's nice to hear that he said 
long or so well as McDougald.” | those things,” he said. “But I cant 
Then he reeled off a string of buy that stuff about. being the 
names out of the past, rejecting) ‘4s most valuable player. 
each one as McDougald’s rival for! 
versatility and : 
formance. ‘tance if you want te play at all 


“Everett Scott, Mark Koenig, under Casey Stengel.” 
——$<—_ = on —| “Casey wants: toe platoon his 
‘men, always has since he’s man- 
FROZEN OUT |aged the club,” McDougald ex- 
IN D plained. “When I came up in 1951, 
[ realized I'd have to be. willing 
kk ca 


‘tinued: 


McDougald added that being a 


to play anywhere if I was going to 
play at all. So, I decided I'd give 
anything a whirl. 

“Actually,” he went on, “playing 
shortstop is the best deal of the 
lot. It's the “big position”—you’re 
always in the middle of the play— 
and if you can handle the glove they 
don’t worry ..too much about 

‘your hitting.” 

Stengel -certainly isn’t losing any 
sleep over McDougald’s hitting, 
‘Gil was tapping .216 when he too 

B over at short on May 3 and he’s 
© |blasting away at .315 today. 


— . ate 
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CANADA'S DUCK CROP 
WINNIPEG, Man. 


Commissioner Bert Bell of the 
National Football League says the 
circuit expects another banner year 
in 1956 because ticket sales are 
up an average of 20 percent and 
because the -television program 
will include a “game-of-the-week” 
coast-to-coast feature over an un- 
precedented 187 stations each 
Sunday. ! 


SOVIET OLYMPIC TOURISTS 


MELBOURNE, Australia, July 
15.+Twenty-two Russians deposit- 
ed 550 Australian pounds ($1,232) 
today for first class accommoda- 
tions in Melbourne’s Federal Hotel 
during the Olympic Games, in No- 


| 


‘ 
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BILL VEECK, saying he and | 


his associates made the two top 
cash bids for the Detroit Tigers, 
left Detroit saying “it appears to 
me it was pretty much a fore- 
gone conclusion who the new 
owners would be.” Veeck is the 
man who introduced the first 
Negro player, Larry Doby, into 
the American League, and 
Satchel Paige up. He also hired 
Hank Greenberg as Cleveland 
General Manager in what was 
widely interpreted as a slap at 
the Briggs Sr. who spurned the 
Tiger stars request for considera- 
tion in the Detroit front office. .: 


Bert W. Cartwright, chief natural. 
ist for Ducks Unlimited, the water- 
‘fowl conservation agency, said to- 
day a survey of nesting areas in 
Canada’s prairie provinces indi- 
cated that “if the weather behaves 


from now on, a duck crop com- 
parable to last year’s excellent out- 
turn is assured, 


BRITISH SPRINT HHOPE 


LONDON. —John Young, an 
18-year-old English schoolboy 
ran his way on to Britain’s Olympic 
‘hopeful list today by winning the 

100° yard national championship 
inf 9.9 seeonds of rain-soaked track. 


McDougald, a business-like, 28-_ 


all-around per-) versatile player “is of key impor- _ 


WORLD OF LABOR 


Peace Debate Rises 
In Labor Movement 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


The current debate on “neu- 
tralism” kicked up to a national 
level by Secertary of State Dulles 
and vice-president Nixon is an 
old argument that has been run- 
ning a long time in the labor 
movement. We now have an- 
opportunity to see more clearly 
how George Meany, arch op- 
—_ of “neutralism” in the la- 

r movement, fits into the na- 
tional lineup on foreign policy. 

It was Dulles 
who said “neu- 
tralism” is “in- 
ternational im- 
morality.” In 
his estimation 
the internation- 
al harlets of the 
Chiang Kai- 
shek, Franco, 

Syngman Rhee 

variety are the most “moral” 
statesmen because they most 
certainly take sides. -Vice-presi- 
dent Nixon underscores Dulles’ 
view during his recent trip 
around the the world in his stop- 
over statements in Formosa, 
Manila and Karachi. At the air- 
field of the Pakistan capital he 
took a direct slap at India’s 
premier Nehru for his country’s 
acceptance of aid from the So- 
viet Union. That too, is 
“immoral.” 

Premier Nehru, at that mo- 
ment arguing before a British 
Commonwealth conference in 
London for a poliey of greater 
friendship towards the USSR 
and a recognition of recent 
changes in that coutry, observed 
that Dulles and Nixon dont 
know the history of their own 


country and are not speaking like | 
people who really believe in the | 


democratic way of life. 


The Dulles-Nixon statements | 


brought so much kickback that 
Dulles had,to hold a press con- 
ference to “clarify” his position. 
When he was through the net 
effect was re-emphiasis of the 


view that anybody who isnt for | 


the State Department is against 
the West and is for Moscow. 

But George Meany hasn't even 
seen fit to try to “explain” his 
position. He has been sticking to 
it rigidly. It w'Il be recalled that 
only a week after the AFL-CIO 
convention merged Jast Decem- 
ber, Meany delivered a speech 
in which he sharply denounced 
Nehru, as “an ally of Commu- 
nism” because he has not align- 
ed India with the U.S. bloc. He 
developed the position that there 
cannot be a neutral positioin be- 
tween west and the socialist bloc 
and he sharply denounced Amer- 
ican liberals for friendship to 
Nehru or for being what he call- 
ed “anti-anti-Communist.” 

It soon developed that Meany 


-— 
——— 


was really hitting at followers 
and co-thinkers of Reuther 
who followed him with a speech 
stressingthe opposite view. 


Subsequently, Meany went be- 
fore conventions and other labor 
audiences with speeches in sup- 
port of his position, mostly at- 
tacks upon the USSR’s leaders 
charging they are changing 
nothing and warnings against 
united fronts or conciliation of 
any sort towards the USSR. 


Meany miscalculated, because 
the major conventions or con- 
ferences that expressed a view— 
the UAW’s Educatien Confer- 
ence, the textile and clothing 
conventions and the ADA’s.con- 
ference — backed the Reuther 
view. Reuther’s view was sub- 
sequently developed in more 
detail in a 10-point letter to 
Dulles in which he calls for 
“peaceful competitive co-exist- 
ence” with the USSR on the 
policy of aid to underdeveloped 
countries and a corresponding 
disarmament. He charged the 
State Department with following 
precisely the kind of policy both 
Dulles and Nixon have voiced. 

The issue is now developing 
einto campaign fireworks. At this 
writing, some Democrats, like 
Senator Kefauver and Rep. 
Emanuel Celler, have hone 
denounced Dulles and Nixon. 
But how does it look before the 
15,000,000 members of the AFL- 
CIO who are asked to campaign 
hard to defeat the Eisenhower- 
Dulles-Nixon forces, when their 
president, Meany, campaigns 
against the right of a country to 
be neutral. 


Norman Thomas, the Socialist, 
who is influential among many 
of the people in Reuther's. uhion 
apparatus, declared himself re- 
cently for Reuther’s approach on 
foreign policy and in opposition 


| to Meany’s. 


The developing debate can 


_ have some impact on the election 


campaign as tar as foreign policy 
is concerned. The Democrats 


have an opportunity, if they want 


to take it, to unload the “war 
party” label from themselves and 
tell the voters of the real war- 
‘inciting significance of the posi- 
tion expounded by Nixon and 
Dulles, with Eisenhower's back- 
ing. 

But the labor movement will 
not have a positive influence in 
this debate if Meany'’s position 
is represented as labor's position. 
Most unions that have spoken 
out, did not express Meany’s 
position. Take, for example, the 
editorial in the July 6 Lebor 
News, official paper of the Ro- 
chester, N. Y., Central Trades 
and Labor Council, part of 
Meany’s.own home base. It is 
titled “Peace is the Answer. 


-——— — — 


Discussion Material 


ec. Herbert Aptheker: 


I. Party Relations and the Khrushchev Report 
a. National Committee, CPUSA 
b. Palmiro Toglaitti, General Secretary, CP of Italy 
ce. Pietro Nenni, Secretary. Socialist Party, Italy 
d. Yugoslav-USSR Party agreement —~ °* 
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Features three main sections: 


a. Nemmy Sparks: On a United Party of Socialism 
b. Sam Kushner: Some Problems in Illinois ~ 


Major Theoretical Articles 

a. Wm. Z. Foster: The “Managed Economy” of the U. S. 
b. Louis Fleischer The “Poweer Elite” in the U. S. 

Was 
Majority Movement? (on the 180th Anniversary of the 
Declaration ef Independence). 
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* 
There is no defense against 
atomic warfare.” After citing the 
terrifying threat of nuclear war- 
fare to the world, the editorial 


. concludes: 


“We are lulled‘by the notion 
that all is right in the world and 
that we can defend ourselves by 
creating bigger and more destruc- 
tive engines of warfare. 

“But nothing is right in the 
world until we, as leaders of 
Western Civilization, devote our 
unceasing efforts to finding a way 
for people to live among people 
in peace and co-operation. And 
that includes Russians and 
Chinese.” 


POLIO 


(Continued from Page 1) 
that the tests regarding the vac- 
cine were declared to have prov- 
ed it worked. Why, then, 15 


months afterward, are there so | 


many children of the most sus- 


ceptible age not yet inoculated? | 


There was a delay last year 
while federal testing procedures 
were revamped following discov- 
ery that the vaccine, if not prop- 
erly prepared, could spread the 


process. It was known then that 
with existing production facili- 
ties, the nation would be at least 
50,000,000 cubic centimeters 
short by July 1 of this year. 
There were numerous confer- 
ences and learned dissertations 
on the matter. But the six private 
drug companies exclusively li- 
censed to produce the vaccine 


remained just six. And >the pre- | 


dictions proved correct. There 
was, and is, a vast shortage of 
the vaccine. The licensed com- 
panies can now continue to pro- 
duee vast amounts at substantial 
profit. Their market would have 
been cut if others had started to 
produce it, and had filled the 
primary need by July 1. 

Then there is the distribution. 
School children of tender age re- 
ceived their shots. But what 
about those pre-school age? 
Mostly they had to go to private 
doctors, many of whom charged 
what the “traffic would bear,” 
often going to $10. Then, too, 
because of the short supply, 
many doctors saved it for their 
favorite patients, including those 
who could afford to pav more. 

This, so far, is how the story 
of polio vaccine and its applica- 
tion runs for 1956. We will know 
more later. 


(Continued from Page 2) 


leaders are in prison, wages of 
U. S. Steel ore workers are a 
fraction of those in the U.S., but 
And in 
the South, where jimcrow holds 
back organization, 
much lower for the same pro- 


not their productivity. 


Wives 


ductivity except in a few union- | 


ized islands like steel. 
Every gain in conditions, in 


' human dignity and rights, of 


American labor has been due to 
struggle and organization. 


To carry its point further, this | 
Morgan bank survey becomes | 


positively subversive. It revives 


Marx’s teachings so long sup- | 
pressed in America—that labor, | 


under capitalism, is a commod- | 
itv. But it keeps suppressed the | 
' truth taught .by Adam . Smith | 


and Ricardo before Marx that 
the price of labor is governed 
not by what the worker pro- 
duces, but by what he needs to 
keep on producing. Only through 
unions and strikes can labor 
raise the social standard of 
‘those needs, so long as his hire 


is determined in this capitalistic | 


Way. 

When this Wall Street bank 
philosophies about its discovery, 
credulity is really strained: 

“The fact that his. labor is a 


commedity does’ not make him | 


TWISTERS 


are | 


ee 


(Continued from Page 5) 
knowledge, negated this basis 
_ for turning down the Soviet offer. 
| The Russians’ Foreign Minis- 
_ ter, Dimitri Shepilov, made the 
| same point in his speech on the 
resolution. to the Supreme So- 
viet, noting that scientific tech- 
niques make it impossible to keep 
nuclear tests a secret. 

If the great powers were still 
apart on the matter of the bomb 
tests, they were no further along 
the road to agreement on reduc- 
tion of conventional 

forces. 
| a 


mission voted 10 to 1 last 
week (with Russia opposing and 
Yugoslavia abstaining) to con- 
tinue negotiations through its 
working subcommittee. The vote 
in effect doomed any immediate 
action in the decade-old disarma- 
ment debate. 

Yet the postponement, which 

won State Department approval 


armed - 


THE UN’s-Disarmament Com- _| 


(Continued from Page 4) 
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Capital Cool to Soviet Proposal 


in the form of a resolution by 
Peru, came atter the Soviet 
Union’s Andrei Gromyko had an- 
nouced acceptance of the West- 
ern Powers’ plan to reduce arm- 
ed forces to 2,500,000 men each 
for the U. S., Russia and China 
and 750,000 for Britain and 
France. 

One hopeful sign in the bleak 
disarmament picture was Admir- 
al Radford’s proposal that the 
U. S. reduce its land forces. 
Whether the Radford bid, which 
has considerable’ support in 
Washington, was a delayed reac- 
tion to the Soviets own an-° 
nounced army reduction of 1.2 
million men, a recognition that 
new weapons permit land force 
reduction, or both, it was seen 
as a small but encouraging sign 
that progress is not impossible. 

Meanwhile there was every 
reason to believe that the clamor 
for an end to nuclear bomb tests 
by the powers, both East and 
West, will continue. 


New Boycott Threat in Alabama 


disease. But by November, the | 
bugs were removed from the | 


what was expected of it after the 


_a four-year Navy veteran, was sub-, May 17, 1954, decision and the 
jected to oral abuse and refused|decree handed down a year later. 


permission to show his discharge 


papers at his “trial.” 


This court is bound to carry out 
the judgment of the Supreme 


The Inter Civic Council has re- Court.” 


jected two “compromise” solution 
offered by the city and the 


S 


‘truly integrated seating is satisfac- 


tory. 

The Tallahassee Chamber 
‘Commerce has 
company to. re-establish 
fer whites by promising that 
would conduct a “ride-the-bus 
‘campaign. Tallahassee has a popu 


service a 
it | delay the decision of the Supreme 


of | 


induced the bus to be a knowing accessory to a pro- 


S 


After raking Gov. Stanley and 


com- other officials over the coals for 


pany, holding that nothing short of 


their delaving actions against the 
desegregation rulings, Judge Paul 
added: 

“I am unwilling for this court 


gram which has as its purpose to 


»| Court. I don’t think my duty would 


lation of 40,000, of which 15,000 | 
are Negroes. But Negroes furnish| Week in Labor 


about 70 percent of the bus pat 


| 


rons. 


Said Daniel Speed to this de 


velopment: 


! 


“The spirit is good here. They 
will have their bus line and we'll 


‘have our motor pool.” 
* 


ON ANOTHER § desegregation: 


front, Federal Judge John Paul ha 
brushed aside Virginia authoritie 
objection and ordered the Charlot 
tesville school board to cease seg 


S| 
S 


; 
— 


regating its schools by September, 
1956. Judge Paul was emphatic in 
his ruling, telling Virginia state of-| 


ficials and the loeal school board: 


' “Every school board .. . knew. 


ee ee ee ee ee eee — 


f = 
sense of the phrase, a free 
| man.... 

| “To abolish 


modity character 


the com- 


of labor—it 


| would be necessary to destroy | 


Be 


| 


permit me to take such a course.” 


| gprivate enterprise and resort to | 
socialism. Then the worker really | 


- would become a chattel.” 


| free! Own in common with your 


fellows all means of production, | 
so that you no longer have to | 


sell yourself, and you become a 
slave! 


ternational Longshoremen’s & 


Own nothing but your muscles, | 
which you sell to the owner of | 
everything else—and-. you are | 


LONGSHOREMEN won as 
major legislative goal when Con- | 
gress passed a bil to boost ac- | 
| cident benefits from $35 to $54 | 


weekly. The International Long- | 
shoremen’s Association and In- 
fits are also increased to $17,000. 


(Subs) 


| Marhettan ... . 


| Brooklyn ei ars 


a slave or a chattel: On the con- | 


» teary,-it' makes. bim,.in the full - 


New. Jersey~ He 4 0% Cee God ¢ Beeoer soneel 197 


Goal Achieved Percent 


(Continued from Page 2) 


men. Provocative company favor-" 
itism for employes who scabbed 
during the five-month walkout 
brought on the actiion. Officers 
of IUE Local 617 admitted the 
walkout was a “wildcat but 


blamed the company. 


WILLIAM x. SCHNITZLER, 


AFL-CIO secretary - treasurer, 
said the International Longshore- 
men's Association has no chance 
of getting into the AFL-CIO 
“under its present set-up.” The 
ILA was’expelled from the old 
AFL in 1953 on charges of be- 
ing rackqeteer-dominated. 

Capt. William V. Bradley, ILA 
president, came out of jail after 
finishing a 15-day sentence for 
contempt of court in a case 
arising out of the waterfront 
strike last September. The union 
is formulating contract demands 
for the Port of New York nego- 
tiations coming up August |] 

* 

THE AFL-CIO has been urg- 
ed to make a legal test of a 
Dublin, Ga., ordnance requiring 
union organizers to be licensed. 
The American Civil Liberties 
Union, in a letter to George 
Meany, offered its aid, saying 
the law is “clearly unconstitution-— 
al.” Industries in Dublin are all 
unorganized. 


— 


Warehousemen’s Union both 
campaigned vigorously for this 
bill. Dock work is the most dan- 
gerous in the nation, with the 
highest injury rate. Death bene- 
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The American Road to Socialism 


We Substituted Our Desire for Reality — 


By MARTIN CHANCEY 


WHY HAVE we lost so 
much ground in the post- 
war period? In answer to 
this question the Dennis re- 
port and the discusion 


which preceded and followed it 
in the main seems to be in ac- 
cord on the following proposi- 
tions: That our Party has made 
more than its share of costly er- 
rors, 
been of a left-sectarian character 
and that we have repeated the 
same type of errors time and 
AGAIN. 


that most of these have 


I don't think we will get to the 


heart of the problem by merely 
cataloguing. our errors as right 
or left opportunism..I feel that 
the discussion now has to ad- 
vaiice to a deeper probing as to 
the nature and source of our left- 
sectarian 
plagued the American Marxist 
movement over the years. 


errors which have 


lhe nature of most of these 


errors consists in mistaken esti- 
mates as to the course of econom- 
ic development, 
ments 
class forces and the 
which the working class and 
Other groups are moving at a 
particular time. How are we to 
account for our persistent mis- 


wrong judg- 
to the a of 
irection in 


as 


on these matters 


—— ——— 


(which are the basis for our 
wrong policies)? Is it to be ex- 
plained by saying that the Amer- 
ican Communist leadership is 
subject to a much higher percent- 
age of error than that of other 
countries? I don’t think that this 
will lead us to the answer. 

If Marxist theory is supposed 
to provide us with the ppwer of 
orientation, with an understand- 
ing of the inner connection be- 
tween events and with the ability 
to discern the direction in which 
classes are moving now and in 
the future—then there is some- 
thing wrong either with our 
theory, or our understanding and 
use of this theory— or both. 


ROOT OF ERRORS 
I think that the root cause of 


our errors lies with 1. The fail- 


ure of our theoretical concepts 
to keep pace with the profound 
changes of the past decade. 2, 
A non-scientific, non-dialectical 
application of our theory. Wrong 
methods of thinking and analy- 
ses — characterized by one-side- 
edness and superficiality. Cer- 
tain wrong premises with which 
we approach problems and their 
solution. 

How do these non-scientific 
methods of thinking and appli- 
cation of theory express them- 
selves? 

1. In a tendency to substitute 
subjective desire for objective 
reality, as the basis tor our poli- 


Such conclusions lead to serious 
policy mistakes. It is one thing 
to point to the basic contradic- 
tion between capitalism’s over 
expanding capacity to produce 
and the limited market, °as-: in- 
evitably leading to crisis. _ 

It is quite another to conclude 
that therefore, there will be an 


economic crisis in the U.S. in 


the next two or four months—as 
we have repeatedly done. In 
stressing the long-term factors 
making for crisis, we have given 
altogether insufficient study to 
the méans at the disposal of the 
monopolists for counter - aeting 
and delaying its outbreak. 


8. Lack of correct synthesis 
and proper balance between the 
general features of capitalism 
and the specific characteristics of 
American capitalism. A tenden- 
cy to overplay the former and 
minimize the latter. While cor- 
rectly stressing the fact that the 
basic contradictions of capital- 
ism operate in the U.S. as in all 
other capitalist states, we have 

iven altogether little weight to 
the fact that the working out of 
these contradictions differs in 
each country. That these con- 
tradictions unfold within the 
frame-work of differing sets of 
conditions and in their develop- 
ment are influenced by a host of 


circumstances such as the scope | 


this one-sided approach, fear of 
the bogey of ‘American excep- 
tionalism,’ which has greatly in- 
hibited us in our efforts to find 
a correct balance between the 
general and specific and boldly 
strike out in the direction of 
studying what is specifically, 
peculiarly, characteristically 
American. 


‘ It is this line of thinking 
which leads to stress the concept 
of the General Crisis of the Cap- 
italist system and the elements 
of decay and decline, but to 
minimize the law of the Uneven 
Development of Capitalism as 
it relates to the U.S. in the post- 
war period. The decay of the 
capitalist system as a a does 
not&preclude the rapid growth of 
certain industries and even coun- 
tries. Without proper assessment 
of the dominant position our 
country occupies in the post- 
war capitalist world, we can't 
formulate correct policy. 

We could profit immensely 
from a restudy of Lenin’s meth- 
od. His emphasis on the need to 
apply tundamental principles in 
such a manner as will correctly 
modify these principles in cer- 
tain particulars, correctly adopt 
them to national differences. His 
constant prodding as to the need 
to ‘investigate, study, seek, di- 
vine, grasp, that which is speci- 
fically, peculiarly national in for- 
mulating policy and tactics. 


the ebb and flow, characteristie 

of the class struggle in the U.S, 

Yet without such study we are 
unable to answer such questions 

as: 

Why is it that in certain peri- 
ods our Party has been highl 
effective in initiating in iia 5 
ing periods? Why do we lack 
staying power? Why is it that 
the American people have ac- 
cepted virtually our entire imme- 
diate peyeram (in the trade un- 
ion fleld, Negro rights, social leg- 
islation), but at the same time 
rejected us? 


FEATURES OF U.S, LABOR 


To answer these questions we 
will have to study much more 
thoroughly certain features of 
the American labor movement: 
The short periods of intense 
class battles, marked by a sharp 
rise in militancy, in which im- 
portant gains are often made in 
organization and working condi- 
tions. — 1919-1928, 1930-1938. 
These are followed by — 
periods where the struggle takes 
on a more subdued form, marked | 
by a decline in militancy—1923- 
1930, 1939-1956. Our Party has 
made its greatest advances in 
the shorter periods of intense 
struggle, gains which are largely 
wiped out in the more quies- 
scent period. : 

Is it inevitable that the ground 
won during one period must be 
lost in the other? Some will point 
to the objective conditions. To 
the great resources possessed by 
American capitalism, to its capa- 
city to maneuver, to grant con- 
cessions, to the fact that the very 
gains wrested in periods of strug- 
gle cause a decline in working 
class militancy. 


RESORTS 


PINE LAKE LODGE, Kenoza Lake, N. Y. 
An informal resort, ideal for young 
families. Priyate lake, swimming, boat- 
ing. fishing. Sports, children’s program 
and councellors, hi-fl, scrumptious food. 
Adults $42, children $20-25. Send for 


DOGMATISM 


5. In our economic analyses 


penne Granted that objective condi- 
tions play a big pet. But is this 
the whole story? Don’t we ail 
too often lay exclusive blame on 


objective conditions to escape 


cy. A case in point is the launch- 
ing of the Progressive Party in 
1948, which was neither war- 
ranted by the degree of labor 
support or a weakening of either 


we tend towards abstraction and 
dogmatism rather than concrete- 


- 


booklet or call Mayna Hamburger (city) 
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Beautiful pool © Free swimming 
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Children $22-26 
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“The camp that’s friendly, 
because it’s cooperative” 
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| N. ¥. Office: 1 Union Square W. 


CAMP 
KINDERLAND 


(Sylvan Lake) 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 


Cirls and Boys, Ages 6 to 16 


MODERATE RATES 


Full program of land and water sports, 
arts, crafts, singing, dancing, dramatics 


A children's camp combining progessive 
Jewish culture with interracial living 


AL 53-6283 


New York City 3 
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BRIEHL’S 


WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
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Scenie Country @ Pleasant Infor- 
mality @ Private Lake @ Swimmin 
Free Boating @ Recreation H 
Indoor and Outdoor Games and 
Sports @ Wholesome Feod 


» Open All Year 
Reasonable Rates 
Write for Folder. 


of the major parties. Neverthe- 
less, our resolutions proclaimed 
with great fanfare that the ad- 
vent of the P.P. “marks the be- 
ginning of the end of the two 
Party system.” Even tho a few 
short months later the electorate 
informed us in no uncertain 
terms that our obituary notice 
was premature, we still refused 
to look reality in the face until 
several years later. 

Why is it that time and again 
we decide that the workers will 
move in one direction only to 
see them march off in another? 


| Because we repeatedly make pol- 


icy decisions on the basis of how 
we would react to events: rather 
than how these events reflect 
themselves in the minds of the 
workers, who lack our Marxist 
outlook and training. On _ this 
basis we decide that certain in- 
stitutions have become obsolete, 
forgetting Lenin's warnings to 
the left - sectarians of his day, 
that the fact that some institu- 
tions have become historically 
obsolete for us is no reason to 
expect that the masses are ready 
to ditch them. 
CONFUSION OF TREND 
AND REALITY 

2. We have persistently con- 
fused long-term historic proces- 
ses with current trends and pres- 
ent day realities. In many oF ods 
theoretical writings we find such 
statements: “Capitalism in the 
U.S. as an organic part of the 
world capitalist system, is in- 
volved in the developing break- 
down of that system. The world 
capitalist system is thoroughly 
sick and constantly getting sick- 
er. (P.A. February, 1955). 
From which one might gather 
that all that’s left to do in the 


US. is to pick up the pieces. | 


and rate of economic growth, 
levels of working class con- 
sciousness etc. 

It is one thing to assert that 
the U.S. is not immune from the 
laws of capitalist development 
and decay. It is quite another to 
maintain that this process will 
take place in the country in the 
same form and at the same tem- 
po as in other countries. Yet we 
have continually swung from 
one extreme — saying that the 
U.S. is immune from the general 
laws of capitalist development 
—to the other extreme of saying 
that these-laws will assert them- 
selves in an identical pattern in 
each country. It is the latter dis- 
tortion which has plagued us 
most, 


STALIN'S ONE-SIDEDNESS 


This wrong synthesis  be- 
ween the general and specific 
features has its roots in the man- 
ner in which the factional strug- 
gles of the late 20's were resolv- 
ed. This improper balance is 
contained in Stalin’s speech on 
the American question where he 
stated that: while we must not 
ignore.the specific features of 
American capitalism yet “the 
foundation Ps the activities of 
every Communist Party includ- 
ing the American C.P., on which 
it must base itself must be the 
general features of capitalism, 
which are the same for all coun- 
tries and not its specific fea- 
tures of any given country.” 

It is the fear of challenging 
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ness and creativeness. We try_to 
apply economic laws with the 
fixity of geometric equations. For 
years we have been torturing 
statistics and going off the deep 
end in trade union aegge in or- 
der to — the law of rela- 
tive and absolute impoverish- 
ment of the American working 
class. Our methods are styoneey 
reminiscent of Procrustes who 
made his victims fit the size of 
his bed by stretching them or 
cutting off their legs. We ‘have 
tenaciously held to the concept 
of absohite impoverishment even 
the belied by the facts of life 
We even ignored Marx himself, 
who after stating the above law, 
added in the very next sentence: 
“Like all other laws it is modified 
by many circumstances. . .” 

Our treatment of other eco- 
nomic propositions, is striking- 
ly similar. 

Perhaps our biggest problem 
in relation to political economy, 
is not so much application, as 
the abysmal ignorance of this 
subject in our ranks. 

6. We have apptoached the 
class struggle in our country with 


a set of generalizations largely 


drawn from the experience of 
other lands. We have attempted 
to apply them without sufficient- 
ly studying the forms of motion, 
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from our own responsibility? Are 
we not in business as a Marxist- 
Leninist Party because we pos- 
sess a theory which enables us 
to understand the workings of 
these objective forces, enables 
us to anticipate their course, to 
cope with them and to turn them 
to our advantage? 


Have we not greatly contrib- 
uted to our isolation by the slow- 
ness with which we recognize 
changed conditions and by our 
dogged resistence to modify pol- 
icies to meet -new situations? 
How often, when conditions call 
for a change of pace, for stra- 
tegic retreat, have we gone over 
into headlong attack? How oft- 
en, when conditions called for 
major concessions. On our part 
so as to remain in the main- 
stream of labor, have we press- 
ed all sorts of conditions and de- 
mands on general issues which 
only facilitated our being dis- 
lodged? 

The answer to these questions 
cannot be found in the stock re- 
ply ‘rigid tactics’ with which our 
resolutions have attempted to ex- 
plain our past errors. These 
wrong tactics in the main flow 
from wrong policies which have 
their source in stagnant theory 
and unscientific methods which 
must be more fully explored in 
the course of this discussion. 
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Selected TV, Movie Guide — 


nieces: ‘July 21 -; 

Baseball Hall of Fame (5) 10 a.m. 

Junior Town Meeting (13) Noon 

Suiicde Attack — Official Japanese 
movies of Pearl Harbor attack 
(9) 1 

Baseball: Yankees vs. Kansas City 
Athletics (11 1:55 

Yesterday's Worlds (2) Archeology 

Movie: Ideal Husband (5) 2. Osear 
Wilde’s play with Paulette Gad- 
dard and Michael Wilding 

Baseball: Dodgers vs. St. Louis (9) 
2:55 

Movie: Anna Karenina—1948 (5 
ardson 

Beati the Clock—quiz (2) 7:30 

Jackie Gleason's 
(2) 8 

Julius La Rosa Show (4) 8 

Masquerade Party (7) 10 

Gunsmoke (2) 10. We stern 

High or aa Quiz (2) 10:30 


TV 
Sunday, July 22 


Camera Three (2) 11:30 a.m. 

Wonderama—children’s variety (5) 
Noon 

Movie: Young In Heart 
Doug Fairbanks, Jr. ra C ay- 
nor 

Baseball: Yankees vs. Kansas City, 
(11) 1:55 

Dr. Spock (4) 3 

Shakespeare on TV (2) 3:45. Part 
Three—Antony and Cleopatra 

College Press Conference (7) 4:30 

Face the Nation (2) 5 

Zoo Paarde (4) 5 

Telephone Time—Story of Peter 
Zenger and his defense of free- 
dom of the press (2) 6 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

Lassie (2) 7 

You Asked For It (7) 

Frontier (4) 7:30 

Movie: Odd Man Out (7) 7:30 

Ed Sullivan Show (2) .8 

Steve Allen Show (4) 8 

Sunday Night Concert — Sibelius: 
Festival (5) 8 

Aloca Hour—Sisters. Vincent Price,} 
Gladys Cooper (4) 9 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

What's My Line (2) 10:30 

Sunday News Special (2) 11 

RADIO 
Saturday, July 21 


Baseball: Yankees vs. 
WINS 1:55 

Opera Matinee — Bizet's 
Fishers WNYC 

Giants-Chicago WMC A 2: 

Dodgers-St. Louis WMG M 

City Symphony WNYC 8:30 

As We See It—AFL-CIO, series 
WABC 8:45 

Rock.‘n’ Rol] Dance Party WCBS' 
9 


7:30 


21-4 
25 
2:39 


Best Bands in Land WABC 9:35 | 
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$55 per week 


Also others at 
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FOR SALE 


AIR CONDITIONER—Specia] Closeout on 
1955 Models—Starting at $125. Standard 
Brand Dist., 145 Fourth Ave. (13th and 
14th Sts.). One hour free parking or 
‘two tokens. 


MOVING AND S81 STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, } long distance, pickup | 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi- | 
cal. Kay's Budget Movers. CH 3-3786, 


PAINTING 


JOB WELL DONE: painting contractor; 
Jack Rosen. GI 8- ‘7601. 
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Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 
217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 


ee ee eee 


Lawrence Welk WABC 10:05 
RADIO 
Sunday, July 22 
Baseball: Yankees vs. Kansas City 
WINS 1:55 
World Music Festivals — David 
Oistrakh, violinist WCBS 2:05 
Giants-Chicago WMCA 2'25 
Dodgers-St. Louis WMGM 2:25 
Bob and Ray WRCA 5:10 
Guggenheim Memorial Concert 
WNYC 8:30 
Speaking of Sports WABC 8:30 
MOVIES 
Moby Dick, Criterion, Sutton 


)| Trapeze, Capitol 
3:30. Vivien Leigh, Ralph Rich-| 


Great Locomotive Chase; Mayfair 
Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Ladykillers, Art, Apollo 42nd St. 
Rififi, Fine Arts 

Butte fly, Baronet 
Madame Butterfly, Baronet 
Lovers and Lollipops, Eighth St. 
Citizen Kane, Fitth Ave. 

Harder They Fall, Loew’s Sheri- 
dan—Sat. & Sun. 
1905—Gorky‘s ‘Mother’ 

meo 


*9»5 . 


New Ca- 


| THEATRE 
‘Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 


Se 


My Fair Lady, Hellinger 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Pajama Game, St. James 

Chekhov Plays, Contemporary 
Theatre, 15 Second Ave. 

Man With Golden Arm, Cherry 
Lane 


Three Penny Opera, Theatre de| 
Lys 

Uncle Vanya, Fourth St. Theatre 

STADIUM CONCERTS 

Sat. July 21—Cole Porter Night 

Mon. July 23—Tossy Spivakovsky 
—violinist plays Bruch Concerto; 
Aldo Parisot, cellist plays Saint- 
Saens conectro; together they 
play Brahms concerto for violin, 
cello and orchestra. 

Tues. July 24: Beethoven Sym- 
phony No. 7 and Brahms Sym-| 
phony No. 4 | 

Wed. July 25: All Tchaikovsky} 
Program, including Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra and Sym- 
phony No. 6 | 

Thurs. July 26: To Be An- 
nounced | 

Sat. Jifly 28: Rodgers and Ham-| 
merstein Night (Final perform-' 
ance of se ason). 
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Labor in New York 


(Continued trom Page 16, 
| way in New York are slated to 
be steamed up in the coming 


months. .. 
- 


A NEW LABOR PAPER has 
| been added in the metropolitan 
area... . The Nassau-Suffolk 
ClO Council, with some 62,000 
members, is publishing the Long 
Island Citizen,’ a ‘monthly. A 
statement of policy says that, 
as its name suggests, the paper 
will not be a labor paper “in 
the accepted sense, . . . Rather, 
the Citizen will be brimful of 
articles that detail labor's posi- 
tion on issues of the day,” 

* 
SCREENED SEAMEN in 
New York and other East Coast 
ports got another lift in their 


fight to get back their papers 


when, in San Francisco, Chief 
Federal Judge Michael J. Roche 
refused to change an order di- 
recting the Coast Guard to re- 
turn papers to seamen screened 
on the West Coast. . .. The 
United Electrical Union, ind., 
has urged the State Commission 
Against Districrimination — to 
convene a “working meeting” of 
unions and other groups to agree 
on a program of job training for 
Negro, Puerto Rican and other 
victims of discrimination. . . 
| The state AFL and CIO execu- 
| tive councils held a_ two-day 
merger conference July 17-18 
but the outcome hasn't been 
made public yet. ... 
* 
STATE WAGE BOARDS are 
| holding hearings on minimum 
pay for 67,000 laundry and 
_ cleaning and dyeing’ workers 
| throughout New York State. 

Minimums now range from 75 
to 85 cents. . . . The Textile 
| Workers Union is picketing and 
| distributing leaflets at major 
stores urging a public boycott of 
products of the Lowenstein’s 
mills, whose workers in Rock 
Hill, S. C., have been on strike 
for six weeks... . 

* 

THE TRANSIT LABOR 
scene remains active, with the 
_ Transit Authority firing the pres- 
_ ident of the American Transport 

IN MAGICOLOR 
MOUSSORGSKY’S 
Boris Godunov and the 
iahalous Sadko 


CAMEO 44 St. & 8th Ave. Aijr 


poe 6-8534 } Conditioned 
: 


WIIdl S il 


; os 


| Sunday Brooklyn 


| DON’T COOK HOME—Eat with us. . 
‘licious 


home-cooked meals served from 


| of 


TA hearings on the cases 
suspended motormen 
(members of the Motormen’s | 
Benevolent Assn.) continuing; 
the Transport Workers Union, 
AFL-CIO protesting, a move by 
the Third Ave. bus lines to | 
transfer 155 maintenance work- | 
ers, and awaiting another meet- | 
ing with the TA on TWU’s de- 
mand for a union shop on the | 
city-owned subways and _ buses. 

. The. ATU protested the 
dismissal of James Donegan, a 
subway car maintainer, as an 
anti-union action by the Author- | 
ity... . The ATU and MBA | 
are pressing the citv for some 
form of recognition, challeng- 
ing TWU's sole collective bar- 

gaining stulus.... 


Steel Strike 


that by the: most liberal calcula- 
tions, the added cost of steel should 
not be more than $5.05 a ton. But 
the paper neted the industry wants, 
to hike prices by an average of $8 
to $10 a ton. 


The state of Pennsylvania, whe be | 


Union: 
96 


‘more than a third of the striking | 


steel workers are concentrated, re-| 
ported a promise by federal offi-| 
cials to shortcut the delivery of 162 
carloads of extra surplus food for! 
distribution among striking steel 
workers. | 


Seven items are included: butter, 
cheese, milk, beans, wheat, corn- 
meal and rice. The state’s 185 000 
strikers with their families are esti-: 
mated to include 600,000 persons. | 
The shortcut will make possible the 
distribution within three or four 
weeks instead of the normal Six, 
weeks. In two weeks, if the strike | 
still continues, the officials of the 
steel union are to meet with state! 
officials on arrangements for the 
distribution of the food to the needy 
strikers. Many. thousands, mean- 
while have beén registering. 


It was disclosed that without the 
strikers, there aré more than a mil- 
lion men, women and children in 
Pennsylvania who are now receiv- 
ing free surplus food. This means 


that so large a number are at an) 


economic level low enough to 
qualify for the food. 


Similar registration for surplus; 


food is going on in all other strike: 


affected states. 
* 
MOST major unions have al- 
ready assured the steel union full) 
support. When the union deems. 
that support necessary it will only; 
have to ask to get many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. The steel! 
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TO ANNA 
Our deepest sympathy 
on the loss of your 
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In And 


By DAVID PLATT 


| Out of 
Movies and TV 


Some of the things I've enjoyed on TV recently: 

Carol Haney’s performance in “The Bachelor’ on Channel 4 last 
Sunday night. This gifted comedienne who can also sing and dance 
deserves to be seen more often on TV... 


* 


* 


THE ERNIE KOVACS show is an excellent replacement for 
Sid Caesar on Monday night. Edith Adams (Mrs. Kovac). is develop- 
ing into a first-rate satirist. Her recent rib of the weather forecasters 
was one of the best things she’s done. Ernie’s (Percy Dovetonsils) 
is also tops with this corner. Some of his other things are pretty awful. 


* 


I USUALLY TUNE out Jack Webb's ‘B 


* 


adge 714’, a Wednesday 


night series, but I stayed with last week’s episode because it dealt 
effectively with the television repair racket which is Guite a racket 
as most everyone with a TV set knows. I’m for repeating this episode 
often to alert the public to these con-men. 


TV ON TUESDAY night would be dull indeed without the 


Phil Silvers show. That man makes me laugh my head off. But it’s 


not only Phil Silvers. The com- 
pany includes a couple of ofher 
great comedians—the fellow who 
plays the part of the cook, for 
example, and the actor in the 
commanding officer role. Their 
names escape me. 7 

SO FAR I havent met a 
single TV fan who admits tuning 
in the Florian Zabach Show or 
the Snookey Lanson Show. 

* * * 

- Both Ramar of the Jungle and 

Sheena, Queen of the Jungle 


fairly reek with racism. Mostly 


kids are exposed to them. 
* * * 


A GOOD BET for Sunday is 
the Story of Peter Zenger, early 
American fighter for a free press 


on the Telephone Hour, Chan- . 


nel 2 at 6. 
7 . + 
CAMERA THREE looks at 
the Stanislavsky theory of acting 
this Sunday (€ 


Channel 2, 11:30 a. m.). Includes scenes from Chekov’s 


‘Uncle Vanya’ as done by members of the 4th St. Theatre company 
which has been running a cycle of Chekov plays. 


* 


* 


OFFICIAL JAPANESE movies of the attrack on Pear] Harbor 
will be shown on Channel 9 Saturday at 1. They could have some 


historical interest. 


I RECOMMEND ‘Odd Man Out’ which Channel 7 is- setting 
before us Sunday night at 7:30. It’s an honest and intelligent treat- 
ment of an Irish freedom theme. For its insight into human character 
it ranks with John Ford’s movie ‘The Informer’ Director of ‘Odd Man 
Out’ is Carol Reed, an Englishman. The cast includes James Mason 


and Robert Newton. 
- 


* 


* 


AT LONG LAST were getting some great music on TV on 
Sunday night. For the. summer at least Channel 5 will concentrate 


on the classics between the hours of 8 and 9 on Sunday. 


dominates the show this week. 
* 


* 


Sibelius 


* 


‘CRASH OF SILENCE’, a profoundly moving English film about 


a deaf child who is taught how to live and express herself normally, 
comes up on Channel 2 Monday, 6: 15 p-m. 


for the Westinghouse strikers. 
One of the unions to pledge the: 


steel union full support is the in-| 


‘dependent Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. And that pledge was 
wired just a few days after the steel. 
‘union's raiders were defeated in 
another attempt to wrest the Ana- 
conda Copper Co., smelter at Ana- 
‘conda, Mont., from Mine-Mill that 
has had it under contract for many 
years. 

Everything seemed quiet and 


coast to coast. There was very little 
activity other than checking of pass- 
es by a few pickets. 


—_—_—— - -— —™ re -_— ce 


peaceful at the mill gates from 
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THE UNITED Rubber W oli 
ers have reached agreement with 
the Goodyear and Goodrich com- 
panies on a 6.2 cents wage in- 
crease, a supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits plan and other 
provisions About 37,000 workers 
are covered in the two major 
companies. The agreements are 


expected to set the pattern for all 
industry negotiations. The pacts 
were arrived at on the eve of 
strike deadline. They are subject 
to approval by a majority of 
locals. * 


———- 
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* SAVE 10% 
WITH THIS AD 


* Special offer valid 
if returned by July 
25 with reservation 
deposit. 

Regular low rates 
are ONLY $39 per | 
week. Children $26 
—(inel, day camp). 


Cooperative . 
Interracial 


CAMP MIDVAL 


VACATIONISTS ! 


Enjoy an extravagant vacation for less! 
Clip this ad and take advantage of @ 
special introductory bonus to acquaint 
you with our extraordinary camp and 
all-inclusive activities. 

® Luxurious new Pine Lodge ® Beau- 
tiful swimming pool ® All sports ® En- 
tertainment 
® Day cap and nursery 
service ® Children’s 


and special programs 
® Table 


dining roem 


Terhune 5-2160 
MIDVALE, N.J. 


union was the most generous of = 


— te nee 
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MONUMENTS 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 


Beloved Husband . 
: JOE 


Cor. 170th St., Bronx 54, N.Y. 


el. Tegome, 70088 


New York 3, N.Y. 


r - 8 p.m., Saturday, July 21 and Sunday, 
. ° uly 22 at the Brighton Community Cen- i}. 
© Installation ¢ Service iter. 3200 Coney Island Ave. Argangedl by i. —Coney island ‘Friends, :,:: 


| 28s 


Sales 


Jewish School, 
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Rebirthday 


By MILLY SALWEN 
NEW YORK’S graceful por- 
ticoed City Hall,’ its. outer 
shell freshly refaced, had a re- 
birthday party last week. 
Nearly every city dignitary 


turned out for an old-fashioned 
parade and speeches in City Hall 
park, facing the columned building 
that houses much of the city's art 
treasure and historical mementos. 

Two years of work and $2 mil- 
lion were lavished on the project of 
preserving intricate carving on the 
urns, columns and arches that trim 
one of the country’s most pirzed 
landmarks. 

Workmen, designers and engin- 
eers carefullly- reproduced — the 
sculpture in plaster, for artists to 
copy. Then they stripped away 
the crumbling marble that had 
weathered 144 years, and replaced 
it with durable Alabama limestone, 
a bright stone taintly streaked with 
Bic’y 
[he noon ceremonies last Mon- 
day had a holiday air: officials 
congratulated themselves, each 
other, the original architects and 
CVeTVone who had il hand ip re. 
storing at, with the firemen’ brass 
band punctuating the speeches, 

* 

AMONG the marchers in the 
parade from the Battery were some 
vivid reminders of the years, 1803 
to 1812, when City Hall was first 
built, for the then-momental sum 
of a hall-million dollars, 

lhe shirted firemen, sharing the 
grip on a length of rope, tugged 
along an old-time fire pump. Halt 
a dozen men marched in another 
contingent wearing the knickers, 
belted denims shirts and tri-corner- 
ed hats of the period. They were 
from-.the General Society of Me- 
chanics and Tradesmen, who mem- 
bers helped lay the cornerstone 144 
years ago. 

Another reminder of bygone days 
came in the city treasurers report, 
for the 1803, recalled by Comp-| 
troller Lawrence E. Gerosa. The) 
budget then had no special taxes, 
and the largest item was for re- 
lief: $32,000 for the Alms House. 

lire and candles fot the court | 
cost $786 tor the year; $2,400) 
went for the police, $1,250 for) 
street cleaning, $3,025 for lamp- 
lighting and cleaning, and $750 
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Yorkers then.!over the country, and Europe, too,|Lincoln Jay in state before the 


journey to Springfield, while 


NOT ONLY the outside of the ing like wings toward the dome,| 120,000 people filed by to honor 


building, colonial in design with a: 
strong flavoring of French Renais-| 
sance, has been restored: Commis-| 
sioner Frederick H. Zurmuhlen,| 
whose Department of Public Works. 
directed the face-lifting, saw to it. 
that the inside, too, was gleaming. | 

One facet of City Hall's design: 


then curving back to meet at the 
second-Hoor alcove. 

The cantilevered design gives an 
airiness, a sense of effortless grace 
that makes the stairway, itself, one 
of the city’s treasures. 

In that alcove, outside the Gov- 


for the inspection of bread. There|that has drawn architects from all ernors Room, the body of Abraham 
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Defense Rests Case 
In Foley Sq. 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


FIVE DEFENSE lawyers will begin their summaries 
to the jury Wednesday in-the third thought control trial of 


Communists under the Smith 
of the trial, which began in the 
U.S. Courthouse in Foley Square 
April 9, was announced by Judge 
Alexander Bicks last Thursday af- 
ter attorneys for the six defendants 
rested the case. | 


Trial 


Act. Schedule for conclusion | 


dustrial Insiirance Co. of America, 
and Simon W. Gerson, New York 


State legislative chairman of the 
Communist Party, 
The prosecution called 28 wit- 


Detense summaries, which will 
begin at 10 a.m., Wednesday, will 
continue through Thursday. Pros- 
ecutor Thomas B, Gilchr8t, Jr., and’ 
his assistants will address the jury 
Friday. Judge Bicks will make 
his charge Monday, July 30, and' 
the case will then go to the jury) 
ot eight men and four women. | 


The defense wound up its case 
after calling seven witnesses. Called 
by the defense to refute the charge 


that the defendants conspired to 
teach and advocate violent over- 
throw of the government were 
George Blake Charney, a defend- 
ant; Dr. W.E.B. DuBois, disting- 
ushed Negro historian and educa- 
tor; Dr. John Somerville, non- Com- 
munist expert on Marxism; Doxey 
A. Wilkerson, director of faculty, 
Jetlerson School of Social Science; 
Dr, ae E. Jackson, Sr., Rich- 
mond, Va., pharmacist, father of 
James E. Jackson, Jr., lone Negro! 
defendant; Homer D: Coke, Bit- 
mingham, Ala., businessman and 
vice-president of the Protective [p- 


nesses, including the professional 
informers ohn Lautner, Barbara 
Hartle, J. B. Matthews, and Mary 
Markward Stalecup. 


him. Twenty years later, the body: 


of Ulysses S$. Grant was honored 
there. 

Upstairs, the Art Commissiion 
exhibits of the city’s art 
work, among them the portrait of 
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Morse, known more widely for in- 
venting the telegraph. 
* 


THROUGH the _re-cedication 
ceremony, the speeches, from Ma- 
_yor Robert Wagner, Borough Pres- 
‘ident Hulan Jack, commissioners 
!and historians, all rang with pride. 
|And for preserving “this shine... 
ithis gem... this masterpiece of 


Lafayette painted from life by the} architecture” they deserve every 


gifted artist-inventor, Samuel F. B. 


the case of Trachtenberg. Mrs. 
Kaufman argued that the record of 
Trachtenberg’s earlier testimony 
before the House Committee on 
UnAmerican Activities was ille- 
gally introduced by the prosecu- 
tion as evidence in this trial. 
Judge Bicks reserved decision on 
a mtion by France calling on the 
court to rule that since the trial 
of Eugene Dennis and 10 other 


‘national Communist leaders under 


the Sinith Act in 1949 a change in 
international developments has 
taken place voiding the prosecu- 
tion’s laa of a“clear and present 
danger’ to the U.S. Government. 

The defendants were brought to 
trial on an indictment under which 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and 16 
co-defendants were tried in the 
same courtroom in 1951. Miss 


* 

THE PROSECUTION rested 
its case June 6. And on June 18 
Mrs, Marion Bachrach, an original 
defendant, was acquitted by the 
court for lack of evidence. The 
motion to acquit Mrs. Bachrach 
was argued by Vincent Hallinan, 
of San Francisco, her attorney. 


After the defense rested its case, 
Newman Levy, attorney for Char- 
ney and defendant Alexander 
Trachtenberg renewed a motion 
for a directed judgment of acquit- 
tal. Similar motions were made 
by Charles T. Duncan, Royal W. 
France, and John McKim Minton 
on behalf of defendants Jackson, 
Sidney Stein, William Norman and 
Fred M. Fine. Judge Bicks de- 
nied the motions. 


Te Court has before it a mo- 
tion by defense attorney Mary 


Kauffman for a mistrial ruling in testified fa 


court revealed that Harvey 


Flynn and 14 of her co-defend- 


lants were convicted and sentenced 


to prison. 

Mrs. Bachrach, who was acquit- 
ted in the current trial, was a de- 
fendant in the Flynn trial, but her 
case was severed by Judge Ed- 
ward J. Dimock when midcal re- 
ports revealed. she was suffering’ 
with cancer. 

Simon W. Gerson and Isidore 
pete. defendants in the Flynn 
trial, were acquitted in 1951 by 
a directed verdict. 

Charney and Trachtenberg are 
on trial now for the second time. 
They were among those convicted 
in the Flynn trial. But Judge Di- 
mock last year reversed these con- 
victions and ordered a new trial 
for the two after a mane in 

Matu- 


osecution witness, had 
Iselys’ °° 


SOW, @ 


word of it. 


A WORTHY GOAL for New 
York's powerful labor movement 
would be an all-out push in 
support of the campaign of the 
Uniformed Firemen’s Assn. for 
a substantial wage increase for 
the city’s fire fighters. The 
Wanamaker fire once more dra- 
matized the though job and skill 
of these men as well as the just- 
ness of their pay demand. . ... 
Last word of the city, from J. 
Schechter, City Personnell Di- 
rector, was that more time was 
needed to “weigh the facts.” Six 
thousand firemen ringed City 
Hall with pickets in April for 
their pay Slend some signs 
asking Mayor Wagner “to tell of 
a more dangerous job than a 
New York City fireman’s... .” 
The firemen’s association is an 


AFL-CIO afhliate. 


* 

THE WAGE-SCALE policy 
committee of the N. Y. District 
Council, Intl Longshoremen’s 
Association, met for three days 
working out contract demands 
for negotiations with the N. Y. 
shipping employers due té start 
around Aug. 1. ... The two- 
year contract expires Sept. 30. 
» « « Results were not available 
at this writing, but it was be- 
lieved the 110-member commit- 
tee was discussing a substantial 


pay bodst, maximum sling load, 
guaranteed’ eight hours pay for 


- 


Labor in New York 
= By Herbert Signer 3 


° Firemen Need Wage Hike 
® Dockers Map Their Demands 


a dock worker called to work, 

more paid holidays and pre- 

mium pay for weekend work.... 
* 

THE CONVENTION of the 
Government and Civic employes, 
formerly CIO, meeting in New 
York July 28-29, is expected to 
okay merger with the Amer, 
Fed. of State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Emp., of the old AFL. 
An April convention of the AFL 
group has already approved it. 
Combined membership would 
be about 160,000 ans unifica- 
tion is expected to result in a 
major AFL-CIO organizing 
drive nationally. . . . In New 
York, efforts to’ bring these 
groups together with the Teams- 
ters government employes locals 
for united action es so far 
failed. .. . In any case, big or- 
ganizing drives already under 


(Continued on Page 15) 


